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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  THE  RBVKRBND  WILLIAM  B.  BARTON,  D.D. 

For  several  years  prior  to  my  tour  of  Palestine  in  1902, 
I  had  noted  with  interest  the  accounts,  in  books  on  bibli¬ 
cal  antiquities,  of  the  Holy  Scroll  at  Ndblus.  This  man¬ 
uscript,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  manuscript  in  existence  of  any  portion  of  the  Bible. 
As  the  priests  show  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exhibit  it,~even  to  their  own  people,  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  I  was  anxious  that  they 
should  not  substitute  for  it,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
more  recent  parchment  which  on  ordinary  occasions  they 
display.  My  friend,  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren,  chairman  of  the 
World’s  Sunday-school  Convention  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  had  visited  Palestine  the  year  before,  and  had  seen 
the  ancient  scroll.  He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  High  Priest,  written  on  his  business  letter-head,  which 
rather  formidable-looking  document  I  found  of  service  on 
my  arrival  in  Nablus.  As  my  visit  opened  interesting 
personal  relations  with  the  High  Priest,  and  has  led  me  to 
some  subsequent  study  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  their  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  I  shall  give  somewhat  in  detail  an  account  of  this 
interesting  people,  and  of  the  contribution  which  their  ver- 
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sion  of  the  Pentateuch  may  afford  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  am  the  more  confident  of  the  timeli- 
nc.ss  of  such  an  article,  because  recent  books  on  textual 
criticism  indicate  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Samaritan 
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version,  and  also  because  popular  interest  has  lately  been 
turned  to  the  discovery  of  an  old  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in 
Damascus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  735  a.d. 
This  manuscript  is  reported  to  be  now  in  Cairo.  I  have 
recently  learned  that  one  of  the  younger  priests  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  synagogue  was  imprisoned  by  the  High  Priest 
some  months  ago,  on  the  suspicion  of  having  stolen  and 
sold  an  ancient  manuscript  from  the  synagogue  there. 
Some  people  in  vSyria  believe  this  newly-discovered  Penta¬ 
teuch  to  be  the  missing  codex.  This  manuscript,  if  genu¬ 
ine  in  its  date,  would  be  several  hundred  years  earlier  than 
the  oldest  Old  Testament  manuscript  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um;  but  it  is  still  quite  modern  as  compared  with  the 
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Holy  Scroll  of  Nablus,  which  the  Samaritans  declare  was 
written  by  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and  modern  scholars 
believe  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  Christian  era. 

The  Samaritan  sect  has  never  been  large  or  widely  scat¬ 
tered.  Two  hundred  years  ago  there  were  colonies  in  Da¬ 
mascus,  Cairo,  and  Gaza ;  but  all  these  are  now  extinct, 
and  there  remains  but  one  community,  and  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  ancient  one  at  Nablus. 

Nablus,  corrupted  from  Neapolis,  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Shechem,  and  is  the  chief  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
Situated  in  a  beautiful  and  well-watered  valley,  between 
Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with  Jacob’s  well  near  at  hand, 
it  is  the  most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Palestine.  Here  is  found  the  one  remaining  colony  of 
the  sect  founded  by  Sanballat  and  his  son-in-law  Manas- 
seh,  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  where  they 
built  their  synagogue  soon  after  432  b.c.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them  now,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  are  practically  stationary.  They  lack  marriageable 
young  women,  and  will  not  marry  out  of  their  own  sect. 
They  are  very  poor,  and  could  hardly  live  but  for  the  fees 
of  the  tourists. 

We  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  Nablus  at  the  close  of  an 
afternoon  in  March,  and,  leaving  our  horses  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  to  camp  by  muleteers,  went  on  foot  through  the  narrow 
and  tortuous  and  often  overarched  streets  of  the  city  to 
the  Samaritan  community,  that  is  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  Nablus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim.  The  syna¬ 
gogue  is  the  principal  point  of  interest;  and  within  the 
synagogue,  which  is  plain  and  bare,  the  Holy  Scroll  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  article  of  value.  Both  this  and  the  substi¬ 
tute  were  exhibited  to  bur  company,  the  largest  in  recent 
years. 

The  High  Priest  Jacob  stood  beside  the  ancient  roll, 
showing  it  with  solemn  pride.  He  calls  himself,  in  an  au- 
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tograph  in  my  possession  and  written  in  old  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  “Jacob,  the  son  of  Aaron,  priest  of  Shechem.”  He 
is  a  man  a  little  above  middle  life,  dark,  dignified,  and 
tall.  His  greeting  was  cordial.  I  presented  my  letter, 
but  I  could  not  make  the  priests  understand  from  whom 
the  letter  had  come,  as  they  were  unable  to  read  it.  Its 
lithographed  heading,  however,  impressed  them,  and  they 
treated  me  as  became  my  probable  right  as  a  person  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  one  whom  they  ought  to  remember,  and 
who  used  a  large  and  official-looking  letter-head.  It  is  al¬ 
together  likely  that  they  treated  me  with  as  great  consid¬ 
eration  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  able  to 
identify  me. 

Our  company  so  filled  the  synagogue  that  I  could  not 
examine  minutely  the  two  old  copies,  but  my  impression 
confirms  Conder’s  description  of  the  case  of  the  newer  one 
as  being  of  brass,  with  thin,  silver  arabesques.  The  older 
one  seemed  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and  the  manuscript  is 
very  old,  yellow,  torn,  and  patched.  The  ink  is  much 
faded,*  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  purplish  cast,  as  contrasted 
with  the  very  black  ink  of  all  the  other  manuscripts.^  At 
the  close  of  my  second  purchase  next  day,  I  procured,  as  a 
premium,  a  small  fragment  of  a  very  old  manuscript, 
whose  ink  is  so  faded  that  one  could  hardly  discern  the 
color,  save  that  on  the  back  it  has  stained  a  distinct  pur¬ 
plish  hue.  I  could  not  understand  the  claim  of  antiquity 
which  the  priest  made  for  il,  but  think  he  affirmed  that  it 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  scroll.  I  have  no  suspicion 
that  the  Samaritans  would  mutilate  that  holiest  of  manu¬ 
scripts  for  money ;  but  if  I  knew  that,  in  the  undoubted 

*  “The  handwriting  is  small  and  rather  irregular;  the  lines  far  apart; 
the  ink  is  faded  and  of  a  purplish  hue;  the  parchment  much  torn,  very 
yellow,  and  patched  in  places,  and  bound  at  the  edges  with  green  silk  “ 
(Conder,  Tent  Life  in  Palestine,  p.  26). 

*  “  The  ink  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the  scroll  at  Ndblus’*  (Deutsch 
Remains,  p.  407). 
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repairings  of  the  old  one,  some  tattered  bits  like  this  had 
been  cast  aside  in  the  process  of  restoration,  I  should  be 
willing  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  one  of  them.  The 
manifest  antiquity,  the  fact  that  it  has  long  since  been  worn 
out  of  its  place, — there  is  no  new  tear  on  any  portion  of  its 
edge, — the  yellow  color  of  the  parchment,  the  irregular 
lines  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  ruled  lines,  and  the 
purple  ink,  make  this  not  at  all  impossible. 

The  Samaritans  believe  that  this  oldest  of  their  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  the  original  from  which  all  their  later  copies 
have  been  derived,  was  made  by  Abishua,  son  of  Eleazar, 
son  of  Aaron,  a  dozen  years  after  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Jordan.  They  declare  that  it  contains  a  cipher,  made  by 
the  thickening  of  the  stems  of  letters  down  the  middle  of 
the  manuscript,  giving  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  date 
of  the  writing.  This  same  inscription,  however,  is  copied 
in  other  of  the  manuscripts,  and  thus  reduces  to  a  common 
level  of  incredibility  what  is  of  itself  incredible.  But  it  is 
doubtless  many  centuries  older  than  any  other  known  man¬ 
uscript  of  any  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  it  covers  more  than  half  the  twenty-five  hundred  years 
that  carry  us  back  to  the  rupture  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  venerable  document, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  Samaritans  with  almost  supersti¬ 
tious  reverence.  It  is  written  on  the  hair  side  of  skins, 
said  to  have  been  the  skins  of  rams  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Conder  and  others  say  that  it  contains  the  skins  of  “about 
twenty  rams.”  But,  as  it  was  not  unrolled  for  Conder, 
this  is  a  pure  guess;  and  I  am  sure,  judging  from  a  copy 
of  the  Torah  of  the  same  width  which  I  bought  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty-two  of  them.  The 
leather  is  backed  with  other  parchment,  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  from  the  Eaw  in  larger  letters.  The  width  of 
the  parchment  is  about  sixteen  inches,  and  it  is  wound  on 
two  rollers  surmounted  by  large  metal  knobs,  and  the 
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whole  is  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case  of  silver,  double- 
hinged  at  the  back,  so  that  it  may  be  closed  or  opened  at 
will,  and  the  manuscript  rolled  either  way,  exposing,  when 
the  roll  is  open,  a  column  at  a  time.  The  skins  are  sewed 
together,  end  to  end,  and  must  make  the  roll  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long. 

A  young  priest,  a  son  of  Jacob  the  High  Priest,  gave  me 
his  personal  attention,  and  brought  me  to  where  another 
attendant  was  selling  little  tin  cases  in  facsimile  of  the 
great  roll,  each  containing  a  small  roll  of  paper  with  Sa¬ 
maritan  characters  on  it.  I  was  about  to  buy  one  of  these, 
when,  finding  it  to  be  the  last  on  hand,  and  one  of  the  la¬ 
dies  desiring  it,  I  let  her  have  it,  and  indicated  to  the  priest 
that  I  greatly  desired  one  for  myself.  He  made  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  one,  but  apparently  our  large  company  had 
bought  out  the  stock.  There  were  none  to  be  had.  How¬ 
ever,  he  brightened  with  sudden  animation,  and  at  the 
same  time  assumed  an  air  of  mystery.  Taking  me  through 
the  court  into  the  connecting  court  of  the  High  Priest’s 
house,  he  led  me  up  an  outer  stair  into  an  upper  room. 
Here  he  produced  a  scroll,  and  offered  it  to  me,  but  had 
scarcely  begun  when  the  door  burst  open  and  the  women 
of  the  household  entered,  protesting  vigorously  against 
what  they  supposed  him  to  be  about  to  do.  He  drove 
them  out,  shut  the  door  behind  them,  and  barred  it.  Then 
he  and  I  began  negotiations  for  the  scroll  containing  a 
modern  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  inclosed  in  a  tin  case,  the 
crude  facsimile  of  the  silver  case  below. 

Tlie  book  was  written  on  hand-made  paper  about  six¬ 
teen  inches  wide.  The  sheets  sewed  together  made  a 
scroll  a  hundred  and  six  feet  long.  It  is  ruled  with  blind 
lines,  fifty-four  to  the  column,  and  contains  two  hundred 
and  thirty  columns.  It  begins  with  no  heading,  but  has  a 
colophon  with  a  little  scrollwork  in  red  ink  at  the  end,  the 
colophon  reading,  “The  Perfect  Torah;  Blessed  be  Jeho- 
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vah,  who  gave  it.”*  The  breaks  between  the  five  books 
are  indicated  by  four  lines  of  blank  paper.  The  lines  are 
ruled  like  the  Jewish  manuscripts,  but  not  with  ink.  It 
was  somewhat  worn  by  use,  and  in  one  place  had  been 
worn  in  two.  A  good  many  corrections  appeared  in  it,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  it  had  been  patched  by  pasting  a  new 
piece  over  an  error.  It  was  these  things  that  gave  me  as¬ 
surance  of  its  genuineness,  for  I  could  not  read  it.  Had  it 
been  entirely  new,  I  could  have  had  no  assurance  that  I 
was  not  buying  a  book  made  to  sell  to  tourists.  But  th.e 
book  was  evidently  one  in  present  use  in  the  synagogue. 
It  showed  the  work  of  several  different  scribes  in  its  differ¬ 
ent  parts.  It  was  not  badly  soiled,  and  seemed  to  me  al¬ 
together  desirable. 

The  price  demanded,  however,  was  larger  than  at  the 
time  I  felt  like  paying,  and  our  negotiations  proceeded 
slowly.  My  companion  talked  very  few  words  of  English. 
He  knew  the  value  of  an  English  pound,  or  “bun”  as  he 
called  it,  and  this  was  his  unit  of  value.  When  we  failed 
to  come  to  terms,  he  drew  from  under  the  bed  in  the  room 
a  copy  of  Genesis.  It  was  newer  than  the  other,  with  wider 
columns,  and  the  lines  were  less  regular  and  not  ruled. 

At  length,  and  after  all  my  companions  had  left  the 
synagogue  and  returned  to  the  camp  outside  the  city,  I 
came  to  terms  with  the  priest.  I  was  to  have  the  second 
roll.  Genesis,  which  I  identified  by  our  agreement  on  the 
name  “B’reshith,”  and  the  case  in  which  the  larger  roll 
had  first  been  displayed.  But  he  indicated  that  I  must  not 
be  seen  leaving  with  it  in  my  arms.  Wherefore  the  priest 
put  it  under  his  robe,  took  me  into  one  of  the  overarched 
tunnels  which  abound  in  Nablus,  and  there  delivered  the 
book. 

*  The  last  words  are  indistinct,  and  tliis  may  not  be  the  correct  trans¬ 
lation;  but  the  first  part  is  plain, -“The  Perfect  [i.e.  complete]  Torah; 
Blessed  be  Jehovah.”  * 
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With  some  difficulty  I  found  my  way  through  the 
strange,  dark,  narrow  streets  in  the  growing  darkness,  and 
returned  to  camp.  Next  morning  I  was  glad  to  meet  an¬ 
other  of  the  priests,  who  came  at  five  o’clock,  bearing  the 
roll  which  I  had  first  been  shown,  and  offered  it  to  me  for 
a  less  sum  than  at  first  he  had  asked.  At  length  we  agreed 
upon  a  price,  and  I  wrapped  the  manuscript  in  cloth  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  there  conveyed  it  home. 
In  addition  to  this  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  I  bought  a  lit¬ 
tle  volume  containing  the  story  of  Joseph;  a  leaf  of  an 
older  manuscript  containing  Numbers  xxvi.  19-xxvii.  15, 
in  very  nicely  formed,  bold  letters ;  and  the  '  scrap  of  a 
very  old  and  tattered  parchment,  evidently  a  fragment  of 
a  synagogue  roll,  with  ancient  writing  (Gen.  xxvi.  20-22) 
on  one  side,  and  modern  writing  on  the  other.  It  is  this 
which  I  count  possibly  a  fragment  of  the  Sacred  Scroll  it¬ 
self,  because  of  its  antiquity,  its  color,  the  irregularity  of 
its  lines,  and  its  purple  ink. 

This  apparent  mystery  in  the  sale  of  their  manuscripts 
is  almost  wholly  pretended.  There  was  a  time  when  no 
money  would  buy  from  the  Samaritans  a  copy  of  their 
Torah.  Dr.  Robinson  tells  in  his  “  Researches  ”  ^  of  his 
repeated  efforts  to  buy  a  copy,  and  of  his  failure.  Now, 
however,  they  are  quite  willing  to  sell  their  more  recent 
manuscripts,  or  to  /nake  them  to  order. 

^  “  They  professed  to  have  about  a  hundred  manuscripts,  and  the  priest 
said  that  he  employs  himself  in  writing  out  copies  of  the  law.  When 
asked  if  they  would  sell  a  copy,  the  answer  was:  *  Yes,  for  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  piastres’  ”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  281-282,  A.D.  1838).  This,  of  course,  was  a 
refusal,  as  the  sum  named  was  to  them  an  immense  one. 

“  The  priest  offered  to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  [commentary] 
in  Arabic  to  Yacob,  to  be  written  down  by  him  for  Dr.  Smith  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  alx>ut  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  piastres.  But  he  would 
not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a  copy  of  the  original  at  any  price, 
saying  that  it  was  against  their  religion  that  any  book  in  the  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  and  characters  sh  uld  go  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreign¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  re¬ 
move  their  scruples”  (Vol.  iii.  p.  130,  A.D.  1852). 
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The  manuscript  which  I  procured  is,  of  course,  entirely 
modern,  but  it  has  some  interesting  characteristics  as  com* 
pared  with  Kennicott’s  list  of  Samaritan  manuscripts  in 
European  libraries.  These  various  manuscripts  were  for 
the  most  part  secured  elsewhere  than  at  Nablus,  and  from 
private  parties.  Without  exception  they  are  in  book 
form.  Most  of  them  are  incomplete,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  fragmentary.  My  own  is  a  scroll,  entirely  com¬ 
plete,  and  has  been  corrected,  pasted,  and  revised,  and  is 
of  the  same  width  as  the  ancient  one ;  it  was  made  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nablus,  by  the  priests;  and  doubtless  was 
copied  from,  and  compared  with,  their  older  manuscripts. 
It  has  been  actually  used  in  the  synagogue  worship,  which 
is  probably  not  true  of  any  one  of  the  manuscripts  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  libraries  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Returning  to  America,  I  was  fortunate  in  receiving  a 
visit  from  my  friend.  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster,  D.D.,  who 
spent  some  weeks  with  me,  and  who  offered  to  assist  me  in 
reading  my  purchases.  To  him  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
the  assistance  which  makes  this  article  possible.  We  found 
the  book  written  in  a  language  practically  identical  with 
the  Hebrew,  but  in  an  alphabet  much  older ;  being,  in¬ 
deed,  an  independent  development  of  the  ancient  Hebrew. 
We  found  an  alphabet  in  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  our  only  other  apparatus  being  a  Hebrew  Bible  and 
lexicon,  and  these  were  quite  sufficient.  Dr.  Foster  began 
by  transliterating  into  Hebrew,  but  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  read  readily  without  transliteration,  and  with  such 
facility  as  readily  to  correct  minor  errors  made  in  copying. 
To  illustrate  the  unlikeness  of  alphabets,  I  may  say  that  I 
had  replaced  the  manuscript  in  the  case,  judging  which 
side  up  it  ought  to  go  by  the  letter  shin^  which  I  thought 
I  recognized.  But  instead  of  this  largest  of  modern  He¬ 
brew  letters,  it  proved  to  be  yodh^  smallest  of  them,  and  to 
belong  the  other  side  up. 
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The  smaller  roll,  containing  Genesis,  proved  to  be  in¬ 
complete,  and  I  opened  correspondence  with  the  High 
Priest  through  Dr.  Wright  of  the  Church  Mission  Society 
Hospital  at  Nablus.  The  High  Priest  has  supplied  the 
missing  chapters,  and  the  book  is  now  entire.  I  have  also 
procured  the  book  of  Exodus  in  four  small  volumes.  I 
am  now  negotiating  for  other  manuscripts  through  other 
friends  in  Palestine,  as  Dr.  Wright  has  been  called  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Just  before  his  return,  however,  he  forwarded  to 
me  this  interesting  letter  in  Arabic,  with  the  translation 
made  at  the  Mission : — 

“  Nabi,us,  25th  April,  1903. 
“My  Dear  Friend  Mr.  William,  may  God  guard  his  existence,  Amen. 

“  With  great  pleasure  I  received  your  letter  sent  me  through  Dr. 
Wright.  I  was  glad  to  read  it  and  was  delighted  with  your  good  friend¬ 
ship.  You  made  me  know  that  the  roll  on  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  written  by  my  son,  was  wanting  three  chapters;  we  have  already 
written  them. 

“Further  you  ask  about  the  books  that  are  found  with  us,  so  I  have 
made  a  list  of  the  books  found  with  us;  you  may  look  it  over  and  let  us 
know  which  you  like  and  through  the  aforesaid  [Dr.  Wright]  we  will 
send  whatever  you  want.  He  bought  for  you  the  book  of  Exodus  in  four 
parts  complete  and  paid  us  the  price. 

“In  regard  to  your  question  about  our  faith  in  Christ,  we  say  that  he 
is  yet  to  come.  The  dealings  of  the  European  Christians  are  very  good. 
May  I  ask  for  your  photograph  to  remain  with  us  as  a  reminder  of  you. 

“  Nothing  more  to  say  but  to  send  my  salaams  to  every  one  belonging 
to  you.  Jacob  [son]  of  Aaron, 

“Samaritan  High  Priest,  in  Nablus.” 

I  am  glad  to  extend,  to  readers  of  this  article,  this  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  present  head  of  this  ancient  sect,  that  has 
maintained  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  and  other  Old 
Testament  observances,  almost  without  interruption,  and 
in  one  spot,  for  twenty-three  centuries. 

Three  times  a  year, — at  the  feasts  of  unleavened  bread, 
of  weeks,  and  of  tabernacles, — they  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
their  holy  mountain,  Geriziin,  and  there,  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  they  offer  sacrifices.  They  are  rigid  mono¬ 
theists,  and  they  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  a 
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little  more  than  a  century,  when,  according  to  their  com¬ 
putation,  the  world  will  be  six  thousand  years  old.  The 
Messiah,  as  they  believe,  will  be  like  unto  Moses,  but  will 
not  be  greater  than  Moses. 

The  Samaritan  religion  as  an  independent  system  of 
worship  has  existed  since  432  b.c.,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  opposition  that  arose  against  Neheraiah’s  attempt  to 
divorce  the  priests  who  had  married  foreign  women.  One 
of  these  priests,  Manasseh,  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  the 
neighboring  governor  of  Shechem,  established  the  faith 
which  has  continued  in  that  same  spot  from  that  day  to 
this.  It  was  the  worship  of  Jehovah  on  the  basis  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone,  and  with  the  claim  that  Gerizim  ante¬ 
dated  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  one  lawful  place  of  worship. 
Jerusalem  has  been  captured  and  recaptured,  and  its  faith 
has  changed  from  Jewish  to  Christian  and  from  Christian 
to  Mohammedan,  but  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  religion  continues  without  change  of  location  or 
essential  change  of  form. 

Besides  their  periodic  celebrations  on  the  mountain,  they 
observe  regular  worship,  and  maintain  a  school,  in  their 
synagogue  in  the  city.  They  are  glad  to  add  to  their 
slender  revenues  from  tithes  the  small  fees,  generally  a 
franc  each,  which  tourists  leave  in  exchange  for  a  sup¬ 
posed  sight  of  their  ancient  manuscript. 

Their  relations  with  the  missionaries  are  friendly,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  their  expressions  of  good-will  to 
Christians  are  otherwise  than  sincere. 

The  High  Priest  has  written  for  me  a  “list  of  the  books 
that  are  found  with  us,”  which  has  value  as  a  contribution 
toward  a  Bibliography  of-  the  Samaritan  Religion.  This 
has  been  translated  for  me  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Jewett,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  University,  whose  courtesy  I  gratefully  acknowledge, 
and  I  have  compared  it  with  Professor  Pick’s  list  in  McClin- 
tock  and  Strong,  whose  articles  there  and  in  the  Bibi^io- 
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THECA  Sacra  constitute  the  most  valuable  work  accessi¬ 
ble  in  English  on  these  subjects.  I  have  added  a  few 
notes  to  Professor  Jewett’s  translation,  as  the  result  of  this 
comparison.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  each  list  con¬ 
tains  some  titles  not  in  the  other.  Prof.  Milton  S.  Terry, 
of  Northwestern  University,  has  looked  over  the  notes, 
and  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  in  the  matter. 

I.  Book  of  the  Roll  of  the  Law;  that  is,  the  five  books  of  Moses  only. 

а.  Kitab  el-Mcmyar,  known  as  Maymar  Marka  (The  Sayings  of  Ma- 
raka),  embracing  spiritual  sciences  dealing  with  the  precious  things  of 
the  sacred  law.  An  ancient  composition  dating  from  somewhat  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  Messiah,  as  is  made  clear  in  thecom- 
mentary  on  the  Tolideh.  And  he  was  the  most  learned  of  the  learned 
men  of  our  nation  (sect).  It  contains  663  pages.  Translated  into  Ara¬ 
bic,  with  Hebrew  (i.e.  Samaritan)  text,  and  explained  in  Arabic— com¬ 
plete. 

Note. — Professor  Pick  gives  the  date  alx)ut  50  b.c.  It  gives  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  portions  of  the  Law. 

3.  Kitab  it  tabach  (Book  of  Sacrifice).  By  Sheikh  Abul  Hasan  of 
Tyre.  Ancient  Arabic,  with  Hebrew  evidential  examples.  Containing 
precious  instructions  relating  to  Samaritan  religious  matters,  and  the 
solving  of  doubtful  signs  (questions),  and  the  distinguishing  of  what  is 
permitted  from  what  is  forbidden  in  any  matter  whatsoever.  Nunilier  of 
pages,  300. 

4.  Kitab  al-Kafi  (the  sufficient).  By  Sheikh  Yusuf  il-Askari.  An¬ 
cient.  Contains  instructions  and  inquiries  aliout  everything  in  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  religion.  The  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  270.  Arabic, 
with  Hebrew  evidential  examples. 

Note. — Pick  gives  the  date  of  this  document  as  700  a.d. 

5.  Commentary  on  the  Fatiha.  By  Sheikh  Ibrahim  il-Kabasi.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  years  old.  Number  of  pages,  200. 

Note.— A  book  explaining  the  blessings  and  cursings  of  the  Law. 

The  name  Fatiha  is  usually  given  to  the  first  Sura  of  the  Koran. 

б.  The  Book  of  the  Journey  of  the  Heart  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Lord  (whose  name  is  exalted).  It  also  has  ....  May  God  be  merciful  to 
him.  And  in  it  are  a  number  of  commands  and  injunctions  of  the  Law. 
Arabic,  with  Hebrew  evidential  examples.  Number  of  pages,  200. 

7.  Book  of  the  Commentary  of  the  First  Book,  i.e.  Bresit  (Genesis). 
Of  the  composition  of  Sheikh  Musalini  A1  Marjun  id-Deuafi.  Contains 
a  solution  of  the  enigmas  and  difficulties  of  this  Book.  Contains  860 
pages. 

Note. — ^This  commentary,  which  covers  the  entire  book  of  Genesis, 
dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  Pick.  Pick  notes  also 
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an  older  commentary  on  Genesis  i.-xxvii.,  dating  from  the  second  cent* 
ury  A.D. 

8.  Book  of  the  Commentary  of  the  Second  Book,  i.e.  Book  of  Shenot 
(Exodus).  Composition  of  Sheikh  Ghazali ’d  Dwaik.  805  pages. 

9.  The  History  of  our  Community  from  the  Day  the  Samaritans  en¬ 
tered  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Present  Day.  Collected  by  Jacob,  present 
High  Priest.  In  Arabic.  Number  of  pages,  807. 

10.  The  Book  et-Tolideh,  in  Hebrew,  with  a  number  of  important 
events  given  with  their  dates.  Pages,  120. 

11.  A  book  containing  ten  chapters,  from  which  may  be  learned  the 
rites  of  the  Samaritan  religion,  and  what  is  their  procedure  in  their 
prayers  in  every  feast  and  festival,  and  what  is  their  marriage,  and  what 
their  divorce  and  their  fasting,  and  the  knowing  of  the  clean  from  the 
unclean,  and  readings  for  the  day  of  atonement.  With  readings  from 
the  Law.  By  the  one  indicated  [i.e.  the  present  High  Priest],  as  was 
asked  of  us  by  one  of  the  scholars  of  Europe,  who  did  not  take  it,  owing 
to  his  death  before  its  completion.  Contains  370  pages. 

12.  Book  of  Prayer,  of  ancient  composition,  said  by  Marka  and  Am- 
ram  and  the  Priest  Phinehas,  and  some  of  the  prayers  derived  from 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  In  Arabic  writing.  Contains  360  pages. 

13.  A  Torah  explained,  i.e.  translated  into  Arabic.  Two  parts,  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Hebrew.  Contains  620  pages. 

14.  A  book  of  the  orders  of  the  prayers  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  night  of  the  beginning 
and  the  day  of  the  beginning,  i.e.  of  the  year,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
night  of  the  Ijeginning  of  the  month  when  it  corresponds  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  with  all  the  proper  words  and  ritual  (.sayings).  By  a  number  of 
well-known  scholars.  Number  of  pages,  250. 

15.  The  book  of  the  orders  of  prayer  for  fourteen  days  of  Moed  Aph- 
sah  morning  and  evening,  and  the  prayers  of  the  two  Sabbaths  which  are 
in  them  and  their  orders.  Contains  175  pages. 

Note. — This  is  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  which  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  for  two  weeks.  The  distinction  between  this  feast  and  the 
Pa.ssover  is  more  marked  among  the  Samaritans  than  among  the  Jews. 

16.  The  book  of  the  order  of  the  prayers  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  its  nights  and  its  days,  and  the  orders  of  prayer  for  the  seven  days 
of  the  unleavened  bread  and  their  Sabbaths,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
sacrifice.  Kiburim  of  the  Passover  in  general  and  in  particular.  Con¬ 
tains  420  pages. 

17.  The  order  of  the  prayers  of  the  fifty  days,  i.e.  the  Weeks,  and  all 
the  orders  of  those  weeks  with  their  different  arrangements.  Number 
of  pages,  220. 

18.  Book  of  the  orders  of  prayers  for  the  Wednesday,  known  as  the 
Wednesday  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Sabbath,  with  all  their  orders.  Con¬ 
tains  340  pages. 
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19.  Book  of  the  orders  of  prayers  of  celebration  of  fast,  i.e.  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Moses  and  Haron,  with  the  prayers  of  the  night  of  Reosh-Ashena 
and  its  day,  and  the  ten  days  of  Hassalihu  (?)  evening  and  morning.  Con¬ 
tains  300  pages. 

Note. — Reosh-Ashena  is  the  feast  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

20.  The  order  of  prayers  of  the  night  of  the  great  feast  and  its  day 
and  its  ritual  (lit.  sayings),  and  all  the  rites  attached  to  it.  Contains  650 
pages. 

21.  Order  of  the  prayers  of  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Taberna¬ 
cles  and  the  eighth  day  of  that  feast,  and  the  order  of  the  Sabbath  which 
falls  in  them.  Pages,  240. 

22.  The  Book  on  the  Commentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  Old. 
Composition  of  Abul-Hasm  of  Tyre.  Arabic.  Pages,  80. 

23.  Book  of  the  (Questions  as  to  the  Difference.  By  the  Sheikh  Men- 
ja.  Eloquent  language  as  to  the  matter  of  the  Samaritan  religion;  and 
a  reply  to  the  Jews,  and  the  debate  between  this  Sheikh  and  the  Sheikh 
el-Fajyami,  the  Jewish  Rabbi.  Number  of  pages,  240. 

Note.  — Menaji  Naphes  el-Din,  the  author  of  this  controversial  work, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

24.  Modem  Hebrew  book,  giving  information  as  to  the  birth  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  what  happened  by  his  hand,  and  what  helped  him  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  praises  about  him.  By  the  late  Kazar,  the  priest.  120 
pages. 

25.  A  modern  Arabic  book,  by  Sheikh  Ismial  is-Rashi,  May  God 
have  mercy  on  him.  120  pages. 

26.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  and  Commentary  upon  it.  Also  the  story 
of  Balaam  and  the  story  of  the  second  kingdom.  Ancient  composition. 
150  pages. 

Note. — This  book  has  been  known  to  scholars  since  1584,  when  a 
copy  was  procured  in  Cairo.  It  is,  excepting  the  Torah,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  the  Samaritan  books. 

27.  Book  of  the  feast  for  the  congregation  of  Israel,  by  various  Sa¬ 
maritan  scholars  and  Sheikhs.  1 50  pages. 

28.  Book  of  Joy  (?)  By  a  certain  scholar.  A  collection  of  various 
materials.  Pages  200. 

Note. — This  is  possibly  the  treatise  on  Marriage  mentioned  in  some 
bibliographies,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Abul-Barakat. 

29.  Book  by  an  unknown  author,  ancient.  Contains  many  things, 
Number  of  pages,  300. 

Note. — This  book,  whose  title  is  not  clear,  may  be  the  historical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Law,  showing  how  the  ancients  observed  it.  By  El- 
hhabr  Jacob,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

30.  Book  of  Wills  and  Testaments.  Contains  200  pages. 

Note. — This  book  was  written  by  Abul-Barakat,  in  the  twelfth  cent¬ 
ury,  who  also  wrote  a  book  on  marriage,  which  may  be  Number  28 
above. 
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I  am  confident  that  the  knowledge  that  these  manu¬ 
scripts  are  now  obtainable  will  be  welcome  news  to  many 
scholars  and  friends  of  libraries.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  little  effort  to  procure  them.  While  European  li¬ 
braries  now  contain  more  than  the  sixteen  manuscripts — 
mostly  incomplete — referred  to  in  ordinary  reference-books, 
the  additions  are  neither  numerous  nor  notable,  and  the 
number  in  America  is  very  small.  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  has  one ;  a  valuable  codex  procured  by  Rev.  W. 
Scott  Watson  in  1892  is  now  owned  by  the  New  York 
Public  Eibrary ;  *  and  Mr.  Watson  has  since  procured  an¬ 
other  which  he  believes  a  very  ancient  one.'**  Every  large 
public  library  and  every  theological  library  might  well 
aspire  to  own  one.^ 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  Samaritans  accept 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  these  only.  When  they  broke 
away  from  the  Jews,  they  took  the  books  that  at  that  time 
were  most  highly  esteemed  in  Palestine.  They  did  not 
take  any  of  the  prophets,  though  some  of  these  men  were 
from  their  own  tribes;  nor  did  they  take  the  book  of 
Joshua,  though  they  could  well  have  used  it,  and  did  in¬ 
deed  make  up  a  sort  of  sequel,  of  which  Joshua  is  the  hero, 
to  the  story  of  the  wilderness  wanderings,  which  book  of 
Joshua,  however,  they  never  admitted  to  their  canon. 
This  fact  raises  two  very  interesting  questions.  Had  the 
Jews  at  432  B.c.  so  far  agreed  upon  the  canonicity  of  their 
prophets  that  any  other  canon  than  the  .Torah  was  then 
generally  recognized  in  Jerusalem?  The  earlier  proph¬ 
ets  existed,  and  some  at  least  of  the  books  of  the  Hagiog- 

*  See  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1893;  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature,  Vol.  xviii.  pp.  188-191;  Hebraica 
(1892-93),  pp.  216-225,  (1893-94),' pp.  122-156. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  xx.  pp.  173  et  seq. 

’  Since  this  article  went  to  the  printer,  word  comes  to  me  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  has  recently  sent  to  Nablus,  and  purchased  a  large  number 
of  desirable  manuscripts  from  the  Samaritans. 
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rapha ;  but  was  even  the  second  of  the  groups  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  books  then  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Law?  It  would  seem  not.  The  second  question  is  this; 
If  we  are  to  believe  in  a  Hexateuch  instead  of  a  Penta¬ 
teuch,  why  have  not  the  Samaritans  the  book  of  Joshua? 
They  could  have  used  it  admirably.  Joshua  was  one  of 
their  own  heroes,  and  made  his  home  in  their  own  city, 
and  established  on  one  of  the  mountains  above  it  the  first 
sanctuary  after  the  settlement  of  the  land.  The  Torah, 
with  its  five  books  or  six,  was  complete,  certainly  by  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (444  b.c.),  and  the  Samaritan  schism  oc¬ 
curred  in  432.  Why  have  not  the  Samaritans  a  Hexa¬ 
teuch?  I  leave  the  question  for  others. 

The  value  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  considerable, 
as  showing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  received  text.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  centuries  of  separation,  these  two  sects  have 
preserved  independently  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible 
without  comparison,  nor  has  either  now  the  slightest  dis¬ 
position  to  compare.  Each  has  copied  from  its  own  cop¬ 
ies,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the  differences  are  so 
slight  and  generally  unimportant.  The  Septuagint  is  just¬ 
ly  regarded  as  high  textual  authority ;  but  the  Septuagint 
is  later  by  a  century  or  more  than  the  Samaritan.  More¬ 
over,  the  Septuagint  is  a  translation,  while  the  Samaritan 
is  hardly  more  than  a  transliteration,  or  rather  an  indepen¬ 
dent  preservation  in  an  ancient  but  modified  alphabet.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  Septuagint  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
Hebrew,  while  the  Samaritan  is  independent.  Surely  this 
text  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  Septuagint.  And,  while 
the  men  who  made  and  used  the  Septuagint  are  long  since 
dead,  the  men  who  are  still  making,  from  their  ancient 
copies,  modern  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan, 
still  live  and  use  it,  and  are  under  every  possible  motive, 
as  their  fathers  were,  to  do  their  work  well.  Here,  then, 
is  opportunity  to  study  textual  criticism  at  first  hand. 


fragment  of  very  ancient  parchment  containing  genesis 

XXVI.  2-22. 

(Poftsihly  the  \ery  oldest  in  existence.  Size  of  originMl  parchmeni 
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Printing  is  “the  art  preservative  of  all  the  arts” — ex¬ 
cept  one.  The  art  of  making  manuscripts  from  earlier 
manuscripts  dies  beside  the  printing-press.  To  be  sure, 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  still  made  for 
use  in  Hebrew  synagogues,  but  who  knows  that  they  have 
not  been  corrected  from  printed  copies?  But  Tischen- 
dorf’s  discovery  at  Sinai  was  not  more  surely  independent 
of  the  printer  and  proof-reader  than  the  newest  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  may  be  purchased  from  Jacob,  the  priest 
of'Shechem.  Even  if  the  text  had  no  value,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Hebrew,  the  method  by  which  the  text  is 
produced  makes  the  student  of  textual  criticism  a  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  scribes  of  all  past  ages. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew 
texts  as  a  basis  for  our  conclusions  concerning  the  Jewish 
means  of  preserving  their  texts.  The  Massoretic  text  has 
so  obliterated  all  indications  of  individuality  that  we  are 
left  almost  to  conjecture  for  our  theories  of  the  care  which 
the  scribes  bestowed  on  their  work,  and  the  liberties  which 
they  took  with  the  text.  The  practice  of  the  Samaritans 
will  afford  us  an  interesting  insight  into  ancient  customs; 
for  their  ancient  and  contemporary  manuscripts  are  both 
before  us,  and  the  means  of  reproduction  are  now  going 
on.  Certainly  the  scribes  intend  to  be  accurate,  and  have 
at  hand  very  ancient  copies  for  comparison.  But  that  they 
made  mistakes  is  shown  in  my  own  codex,  where,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  misspell  the  very  name  of  their  holy  mount¬ 
ain,  in  a  passage  which  presently  I  shall  quote.  Although 
many  errors  are  corrected  in  this  roll,  this  glaring  one, 
which  spells  Gerizim  “Gizim,”  remains  untouched,  prob¬ 
ably  because  its  very  familiarity  caused  it  to  be  read  un¬ 
noticed. 

Christianity  did  not  wait  for  a  system  of  textual  criti  - 
cism,  but  took  its  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
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Jews  had  come  to  possess  them.  When  Jerome  undertook 
a  new  translation,  he  was  condemned  almost  unreservedly; 
even  Augustine  grew  thnid  in  his  defense;  and  Jerome,  in 
his  replies  to  the  bitter  denunciations,  flung  at  his  accusers 
such  epithets  as  “fools,”  “stupids,”  and  “biped  asses.”  It 
was  dangerous  to  be  a  lower  critic  in  those  days.  After 
Jerome  had  been  dead  a  few  centuries,  however,  men  began 
to  honor  him  and  his  version,  and  they  were  so  well  con¬ 
tent  with  the  latter,  that  textual  criticism  became  almost 
a  lost  art,  and  some  of  Jerome’s  references  became  all  but 
unintelligible  for  something  like  a  thousand  years. 

For  instance,  Jerome  in  his  comment  on  Galatians  iii.  lo 
upholds  the  genuineness  of  the  Samaritan  against  the  Mas- 
soretic  text;  while,  in  his  comment  on  Genesis  iv.  8,  he 
speaks  more  favorably  of  the  Hebrew.  Jerome  was  not 
alone  in  his  regard  for  the  “ancient  Hebrew  according  to 
the  Samaritan.”  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea  notes  that  it  was 
written  in  a  character  more  ancient  than  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew.  Origen  quotes  it  with  respect.  There  were 
others  of  the  early  fathers  who  preferred  the  Samaritan  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  others  who  quoted  the  Samaritan  as  at 
least  entitled  to  consideration.  But  textual  criticism  in 
the  MediiEval  Church  practically  ceased  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Vulgate.  For  hundreds  of  years  no  scholar  had 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  version,  and  it  began  to  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  version  had  ever  existed.  The 
attempt  to  revive  the  question  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  when  translations  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
met  with  little  popular  interest.  King  James’s  Version 
was  made  with  tacit  faith  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  the 
question  about  the  Samaritan  version  seemed  likely  to 
come  to  nothing. 

About  this  time,  European  scholars  were  startled  by  the 
actual  arrival  in  Paris  of  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Then  there  ensued  as  lively  and  fierce  a  contro- 
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versy  as  modern  biblical  scholarship  has  ever  known.  Ju¬ 
lius  Cte^ar  Scaliger  (1484-1558)  is  said  to  have  called 
attention,  first,  to  the  importance  of  finding  a  copy  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  if  it  still  existed;  and  his  brilliant  son  Jo¬ 
seph  (1540-1609),  the  greatest  of  modern  scholars,  whose 
interest  in  textual  criticism  exceeded  even  that  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father,  attempted  to  procure  such  a  manuscript 
by  correspondence  with  the  Samaritans  themselves.  These 
letters  were  answered  by  Samaritans  in  Cairo  and  Nablus ; 
but  the  answers  were  long  on  the  way,  and  Scaliger  did 
not  live  to  receive  them.  He  died  two  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  King  James’s  Version,  and,  though  he 
visited  England,  he  cherished  a  poor  opinion  of  the  schol- 
arship  and  courtesy  of  England,  and  died  with  less  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  contributions  to  scholarship  in  his  own  age  , 
than  has  been  accorded  to  him  in  later  generations. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  bore 
fruit  in  1616.  Pietro  della  Valle  (1586-1652),  a  Roman 
nobleman,  having  been  disappointed  in  love,  at  first  con¬ 
templated  suicide,  but  instead  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  tarried  a  year  in  Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  a 
commission  from  De  Sancy,  the  French  ambassador,  to  pur¬ 
chase  Samaritan  manuscripts.  Having  consoled  himself 
by  marrying  a  Cliristian  Syrian  woman,  who  proved  a 
brave  and  helpful  companion,  he  journeyed  far.  He  vain¬ 
ly  attempted  to  procure  manuscripts  in  Cairo  and  Gaza, 
where  at  that  time  there  were  Samaritan  colonies,  and  met 
with  no  better  success  at  Nablus,  the  center  of  the  Samar¬ 
itan  religion.  At  Damascus,  however,  he  was  able  to  buy 
two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  on  parchment  and  the 
other  on  paper.  Tlie  latter  he  retained,  and  the  former  he 
sent  to  De  Sancy,  who  sent  it  to  the  Library  of  the  Ora- 
toire  in  Paris.  The  two  copies  were  used  in  making  the 
Paris  Polyglot,  and  were  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot. 

Archbishop  Ussher  was  profoundly  interested  in  these 
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manuscripts,  and  began  an  effort  to  secure  more.  One  of 
these  was  sent  on  a  ship  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates; 
but  others  were  procured  at  great  cost.  In  1671,  Robert 
Huntington,  afterward  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  visited  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  at  Nablus.  The  Samaritans  appear  to  have  un¬ 
derstood  him  to. represent  that  there  were  Samaritans  in 
Europe,  and  they  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  their  Law, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Thomas 
Marshall,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  answered 
this  and  subsequent  letters,  of  which  there  were  five,  and 
these  letters  were  published  in  1699. 

In  1733,  Benjamin  Keiinicott  (1718-1783)  issued  his 
dissertation  on  “The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament,”  combatting  the  doctrine  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  transmi.ssion  of  the  Hebrew  text,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  I  Chronicles  xi.  with  2  Samuel  v.  and  xxiii.  In 
1759  he  published  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject, 
giving  a  catalogue  of  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  in  London,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Cambridge,  and  defending  the  Samaritan  text. 
His  work  roused  strong  antagonism,  but  resulted  in  the 
contribution  of  ^10,000  to  buy  Hebrew  manuscripts,  so 
that  six  hundred  and  fifteen  Hebrew  codices  were  at  last 
gathered  and  collated,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts 
were  printed  in  parallel  columns  in  a  work  extending  to 
thirty  volumes.  In  this  work  he  was  able  to  use  sixteen 
Samaritan  manuscripts,  most  of  them  incomplete. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  controversies  waxed  hot  over 
these  documents.  King  James’s  Version  was  completed 
barely  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  these  man¬ 
uscripts;  was  all  this  work  to  be  done  over?  Yet  it  was 
not  chiefly  King  James’s  Version  that  the  conservatives  of 
that  day  rallied  to  defend;  for  King  James’s  Version  was 
not  yet  in  very  high  favor.  The  real  question  was  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  sources  of  textual  knowledge.  The 
Protestants  were  placing  increased  emphasis  on  the  ipsis- 
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sima  verba  of  Scripture ;  nothing  pleased  the  Romanists 
more  than  to  adduce  proof  that  the  documents  from  which 
til  is  word  was  to  be  translated  were  themselves  uncertain. 
Generally  Protestants  opposed  the  Samaritan,  and  Roman¬ 
ists  favored  it;  and  where  a  Protestant  scholar  like  Kenni- 
cott  favored  the  new  discovery  he  did  so  at  his  peril.  With 
Kennicott  and  his  arguments,  however,  we  shall  have  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  to  deal.  Gradually  the  controversy  died  down. 
King  James’s  Version  won  its  way  to  popular  favor.  Ref¬ 
erences  to  the  Samaritan  became  more  infrequent.  In  1815 
Gesenius  devoted  an  exhaustive  work  to  the  subject,  show¬ 
ing  the  general  superiority  of  the  Massoretic  text,  and 
since  his  day  there  has  been  a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  conservative  scholars  to  ignore  it  altogether.^ 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  here  and  there  a  voice  is  raised 
in  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  throwing  over  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  “The  Bible  and  its  Transmis¬ 
sion,”  Copinger,  after  pointing  out  the  large  number  of 
agreements  of  the  Samaritan  with  the  LXX.,  and  the  high 
value  set  upon  it  by  the  early  fathers,  says : — 

“  It  is  quite  |)ossible  that  sufficient  inij>orlance  is  not  now  given  to  this 
version;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reaction  has  been  too  great. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  certainly  contains  readings  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  some  of  them  are  unqnestiona* 
bly  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  copied  from  a  text  which  differed 
from  that  which  became  fixed  by  the  Massoretes.” 

h)very  possible  conjecture  has  been  put  forth  and  defend¬ 
ed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  version,  and  its  fre¬ 
quent  agreement  with  the  Septuagint.  The  theory  of  Ge¬ 
senius,  which  was  also  favored  by  Moses  Stuart,^  seems 
most  reasonable ;  namely,  that  the  Samaritan  and  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  flowed  from  a  common  source  older  than  either, 
and  differing  from  the  Massoretic  text.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  text  should  be  wholly  lacking  in  value,  even 

iCf.,  however,  the  Polychrome  Bible. — Ed. 

3  Biblical  Repository,  i8j2,  p.  714. 
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though  in  general  manifestly  inferior  to  the  Massoretic 
text.  Where  it  departs  from  both  the  accepted  text  and 
the  LXX.,  it  may  have  little  worth.  But  there  are  at  least 
one  thousand  readings,  most  of  them  exceedingly  trivial, 
where  the  LXX.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  where  it  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Samaritan.  The  principal  variations  were 
printed  by  Professor  Bernhard  Pick,  in  the  Bibliothkca 
Sacra,*  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  is  really  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  the  work  of  Gesenius,  and  for  purposes  of  compar¬ 
ison  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be  desired.  His  article  in 
McClintock  and  Strong,  also,  is  very  full  and  painstaking. 

Excepting  in  a  few  points  where  there  are  doctrinal  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  the 
Samaritan  version  is  quite  as  good  authority  as  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  perhaps  a  little  better  when  its  antiquity  is 
considered.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Samaritan  priests 
have  been  inferior  in  education  to  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  less  care  has  been  taken  in  copying  their  Scrip¬ 
tures,  it  may  be  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  man¬ 
uscripts  have,  nevertheless,  a  striking  consistency,  having 
been  confined  to  a  few  communities,  and  of  late  to  a  single 
one,  in  which  they  have  been  less  frequently  copied,  and 
more  frequently  compared  with  versions  of  undoubted  an¬ 
tiquity.  Moreover,  this  singular  care  of  the  Jews  for  their 
manuscripts  dates  particularly  from  the  time  of  the  Mas- 
soretes ;  and  the  Samaritans  have  at  least  one  manuscript 
earlier  than  the  Massoretes.  In  points  of  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  the  corroborative 
value  ceases,  but  in  these  cases  the  question  of  which  text 
is  right  still  remains  to  be  settled. 

There  are  a  few  minor  differences  between  the  Samari¬ 
tan  and  the  Hebrew  where  the  Samaritan  agrees  with  the 
Septuagiut,  and  is  almost  certainly  right.  P'or  instance, 

Wol,  xxxiii.  (i8/6)  pp.  264-287,  533-557;  xxxiv.  (1877)  pp,  79-87; 
XXXV.  (1878)  pp.  76-98,  309-325. 
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in  Genesis  iv.  8,  the  translation  of  our  English  Bibles, 
“  And  Cain  told  his  brother,”  is  most  unlikely.  The  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  American  Revised  is  better,  “And  Cain  said  un¬ 
to  his  brother.”  But  what  did  he  say  ?  According  to  the 
Samaritan,  the  LXX.  agreeing,  he  said,  “Let  us  go  into 
the  field.”  The  circumstances  at  once  confirm  this  as  the 
probably  correct  text.  Instead  of  telling  Abel  what  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  said  to  him,  Cain  concealed  it,  and  invited  Abel 
into  the  field,  where,  treacherously  and  with  premedita¬ 
tion,  he  slew  him. 

Again,  in  Genesis  xlvii.  21,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  came  to  Joseph,  and  offered  to  sell  not  only  their 
lands,  but  themselves.  Our  translations  from  the  Hebrew 
read,  “And  he  removed  them  to  the  cities.”  But  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  tells  us,  the  Septuagint  agreeing,  that  “he  en¬ 
slaved  them  to  slaves,”  which  is  probably  correct,  as  the 
context  would  indicate. 

But  there  are  three  points  in  which  there  are  differences 
of  some  importance,  and  in  which  one  text  or  the  other 
has  been  deliberately  changed.  The  first  of  these  is  Gene¬ 
sis  xxii.  2,  where  Abraham  is  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
in  “the  land  of  Moriah.”  We  know  nothing  about  the 
land  of  Moriah,  but  we  do  know  of  a  Mount  Moriah,  where 
later  stood  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  know  of  a 
land  of  Moreh,  the  region  about  Shechem.  Either  the 
Jews  have  changed  their  text  to  Moriah  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  occurred  where  later  their  tem¬ 
ple  stood,  or  the  Samaritans  have  changed  it  to  Moreh, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.  to  give  sacredness  to  their  own 
region.  I  refer  here  to  Dean  Stanley’s  able  treatment  of 
this  point,  in  which  he  seems  to  me  to  have  shown,  almost 
beyond  the  need  of  furtHer  discussion,  that  Gerizim,  and 
not  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  place  where  Abraham  of¬ 
fered  Isaac,  and  also  the  place  of  Abraham’s  meeting  with 
Melchizedek.* 

*  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  316-319. 
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Another  interesting  difference  is  the  insertion  in  the  Sa¬ 
maritan,  after  the  Ten  Comiiiandinents,  of  a  passage  com¬ 
manding  worship  on  Gerizim.  It  is  frequently  affirmed, 
that,  to  procure  the  insertion  of  this  command,  the  Samar¬ 
itans  have  grouped  the  Ten  Commandments  into  nine, 
making  this  a  tentli.  But  the  codex  before  me  does  not 
support  this  view.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  in  three 
groups  (Kx.  XX.  1-7,  8-1 1,  12-17),  exactly  as  with  us, 
though,  of  course,  not  divided  into  verses.  Immediately 
after  this,  and  in  the  lesson  for  the  same  day,  compiled 
from  three  places  in  Deuteronomy  (xi.  29;  xxvii.  2  et  seq.\ 
xi.  32),  is  the  command  to  worship  on  Gerizim. 

I  give  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  section  following 
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the  Decalogue,  showing  the  addition,  together  with  a 
transliteration  into  Hebrew,  line  by  line,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  English  of  the  added  passage.  For  this,  also,  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Foster. 
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“  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  to 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou 
shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster.  And  it 
s  hall  be,  when  ye  pass  ever  the  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones 
[which]  I  command  you  this  day,  in  Mount  Gizim  [sic].  And  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  Jehovah  thy  Gcd,>pu  altar  of  stones.  Thou  shalt 
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not  lift  up  upon  them  iron.  With  perfect  stones  shalt  thou  build  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there,  and  shalt  rejoice  lK;fore  Jehovah  thy  God.  This 
mountain  is  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  behind  the  way  of  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  which  dwell  in  the  Ara> 
bah,  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  oak  of  Moreh,  beside  Shechem.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  debate  long  which  of  these  texts  is 
correct  here.  It  is  safe  to  follow  the  rule  to  “  prefer  the 
shorter  reading,”  and  to  treat  this  passage  in  the  Samaritan 
as  an  interpolation  in  this  place  supplied  from  the  parallel 
passages  in  Deuteronomy.  But  the  question  recurs  when 
we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  the 
differences,  the  question  whether  the  memorial  stones  com* 
manded  to  be  set  up  by  Joshua  were  erected  on  Ebal  or 
Gerizim. 

This  passage  (Deut.  xxvii.  4)  is  that  one  over  which  the 
discussions  of  Keiinicott’s  time  were  waged.  As  the  whole 
story  is  involved  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
the  introduction  to  the  cursings  and  blessings: — 

“And  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people,  saying. 
Keep  all  the  commandment  which  I  command  you  this  day.  And  it 
shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones, 
and  plaister  them  with  plaister;  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed  over;  that  thou  mayest  go  in 
unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  as  the  Lord,  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  hath  promised  thee. 
And  it  shall  be  when  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up 
these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  mount  Ebal,  and  thou 
shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones:  thou  shalt  lift  up  no  iron  tool 
upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  unhewn 
stones:  and  thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God:  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace  offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there;  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  write  upon 
the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very  plainly.  • 

“And  Moses  and  the  priests  the  Levites  spake  unto  all  Lrael,  saying. 
Keep  silence,  and  hearken,  O  Israel;  this  day  thou  art  become  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  therefore  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  do  his  commandments  and  his  statutes,  which  I  com¬ 
mand  thee  this  day. 
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“And  Moses  charged  the  people  the  same  day,  saying,  These  shall 
stand  upon  mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are  passed  over 
Jordan;  Simeon,  and  I^evi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin:  and  these  shall  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  for  the  curse;  Reu¬ 
ben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  And  the  Le- 
vites  shall  answer,  and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with.a  loud  voice, 

“  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  a  graven  or  molten  image,  an  abom¬ 
ination  unto  the  Eord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  set- 
teth  it  up  in  secret.  And  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  say.  Amen.” 
(Deut.  xxvii.  1-15.) 

This  Is  not  a  question  which  can  be  settled  by  the  al¬ 
leged  superiority  of  the  Massoretic  text.  One  whole  group 
of  manuscripts,  the  Hebrew,  agrees  that  the  stones  were  set 
up  on  Ebal;  the  other  entire  group  that  they  w’ere  erected 
on  Gerizim.  Both  sets  of  scribes  intended  to  be  accurate 
in  general;  neither  was  above  the  possibility  of  mistake  or 
even  of  intentional  change  to  prove  a  point.  A  familiar 
instance  is  Judges  xviii.  30,  where  the  Jewish  scribes  have 
changed  “Mo.ses”  to  “Manasseh.”  Desiring  to  free  the 
grandson  of  Moses  from  the  opprobrium  of  being  the  first 
idolater,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  gratuitous 
fling  at  the  Samaritans,  they  had  inserted  a  «««,  and 
changed  Moses  to  Manasseh,  as  it  abides  to  this  day.  If 
the  Jews  were  not  too  good  to  make  such  a  change  for  a 
trivial  advantage,  they  can  hardly  have  been  too  good  to 
have  changed  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  priority  of  their  places  of  worship  was  involved. 

Robertson  Smith,  and  the  modern  critics  generally, 
agree  with  the  conservatives  of  Kennicott’s  day  in  support 
of  the  Massoretic  reading.  Robertson  Smith  in  the  Bri- 
tannica  thinks  the  Samaritan  reading  “glaringly  unhistor- 
ical.”  The  reason,  of  course,  why  the  unnamed  sanctuary 
in  Deuteronomy  cannot,  in  his  thought,  be  Gerizim,  and 
must  be  Jerusalem,  is  that,  when  Deuteronomy  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  621,  Jerusalem  was  an  established  fact.  But, 
in  that  ca.se,  why  did  not  the  Jews  write  up  Deuteronomy 
to  the  facts  as  they  were,  and  save  all  chance  of  a  dispute? 
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And,  when  the  Samaritans  had  choice  of  two  mountains 
for  their  temple,  why  did  they  choose  the  one  which  would 
require  them  to  change  the  text  of  the  Law  which  they  al¬ 
ready  had? 

The  arguments  of  real  value  on  this  point  are  found  in 
the  incidental  allusions  in  the  account  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  stones  on  either  Gerizim  or  Ebal.  I  cannot  agree  that 
any  one  has  answered  Kennicott  in  his  study  of  these. 
Omitting  some  trivial  arguments,  he  sustains  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  memorial  stones  erected  after  the  passing  of 
Jordan  were  upon  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  claim,  by 
these  proofs,  which  I  have  adapted  somewhat  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  it  now  might  stand : — 

1.  That  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  of  blessings,  and 
altogether  more  sacred  in  its  associations  than  Ebal.  It  is 
quite  unlikely  that  the  altar  would  be  erected  on  the  mount 
of  cursing. 

2.  That  the  Samaritans,  building  their  new  temple, 
the  rival  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  would  gladly  place  it  in  a 
spot  known  to  be  sacred,  even  as  Jeroboam  erected  his  calf 
at  Bethel,  because  of  its  ancient  and  recognized  sanctity. 
Political  considerations,  as  well  as  religious,  would  have 
determined  this  chojce  by  Sanballat  and  Manasseh. 

3.  That,  as  seen  from  Shechem,  Ebal  is  parched  and 
barren,  while  Gerizim’s  more  verdant,  fruitful,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  side  is  toward  the  city ;  so  that  in  all  times  Gerizim 
must  have  had  the  more  pleasant  associations  in  the  city, 
the  valley,  and  among  the  people  who  passed  through  the 
gateway  between  the  two  great  hills. 

4.  That  Jotham  chose  Gerizim  as  the  pulpit  for  his  par¬ 
able,  probably  because  it  was  already  a  sacred  spot. 

5.  That  probably  Gerizim  was  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  offering  of  Isaac. 

Omitting  some  proofs  which  do  not  seem  to  me  impor¬ 
tant,  Kennicott  went  on  to  show : — 
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6.  That  Joshua’s  own  tribe,  Ephraim,  the  trieb  whose 
capital  Shechem  was,*  was  stationed  upon  Gerizim,  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  stones,  and  that 
Joshua  would  certainly  have  been  with  his  tribe  near  the 
stones  that  were  being  dedicated. 

7.  That  the  stones  were  to  be  used  as  soon  as  set  up  for 
sacrifice;  who  were  to  offer  the  sacrifices  on  Ebal?  Were 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  by  Reuben,  or  Gad,  or  Asher,  or 
Zebulun,  or  Dan,  or  Naphtali?  For  these  were  on  Ebal. 
The  great  tribes  were  on  Gerizim ;  and  there  were  sta¬ 
tioned  the  Levites,  who  only  had  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  altar  was  erected  on  the 
mountain  where  no  one  could  use  it. 

Kennicott’s  conclusion  is  strong,  and  to  my  mind  thor¬ 
oughly  convincing.  I  give  it  in  all  the  emphasis  of  the 
original  type: — 

“  And  shall  we  then  refuse  to  allow  that  the  Altar  and  the  Law  were 
placed  on  the  mount  of  Blessings— on  the  same  mount  with  Joshua^  the 
heroic  leader  of  the  people  —on  the  same  mount  with  their  glory,  the 
tribe  of  Judah— nn^  on  the  same  mount  with  the  tribe  of  IvKvi,  who 
were  the  proper  and  divinely  appointed,  the  only  Ministers  at  that  very 
altar?  Will  there  be  the  least  presumption  in  supposing  the  reader  to 
be  now  persuaded  that  this  corruption  has  been  hitherto  charged  upon 
the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty  ?  Certainly,  if  there  is  not  here  dem  - 
onstration,  there  is  at  strong  probability  thus  con¬ 

fessed  to  have  been  the  mount  of  B1.KSSINGS  and  the  station  of  the  tribe 
of  LEVI,  was  the  mount  which  was  to  be,  and  which  was,  honored  with 
the  Altar  and  the  Law,  And  if  the  reader  be  convinced,  that  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  HAVE  NOT  corrupted  their  Pentateuch  in  this  celebrated  arti¬ 
cle,  he  must  be  convinced  that  THE  Jews  have  corrupted  it,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  not  only  this  text  in  their  Pentateuch,  but  also  the  corresponding 
text  in  Joshua."^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  history  of 
Israel  without  believing  that  the  command  to  establish  a 
central  sanctuary,  so  often  repeated  in  Deuteronomy,*  is 

^Dissertation  the  Second  on  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text,  Oxford,  1759, 
PP-  75-76. 

*  Deut.  xii.  5-21;  xiv.  23;  xv.  19-20;  xvi.  ii;  xxvi.  2,  etc.  ,  In  none  of 
these  passages  is  the  place  named. 
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much  older  than  621  b.c.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
completed  book  of  Deuteronomy,  this  part  of  it,  which  is 
the  central  part  in  the  argument  that  brings  the  book  down 
to  the  time  of  Josiah,  must  have  been  much  older.  And 
it  is  remarkably  significant  that  in  all  these  the  sanctuary 
is  unnamed.  The  conviction  has  grown  upon  me  in  this 
study  that  the  Jews  possessed  this  command  in  some  form 
essentially  like  that  in  Deuteronomy  long  before  Josiah’s 
day,  and  before  the  rise  of  Jerusalem. 

But  if  the  Jews  had  such  a  command  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  central  sanctuary,  did  they  obey  it?  Not  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  certainly.  Nor  yet  at  Shiloh,  though  there  the 
ark  abode.  If  they  established  any  central  sanctuary,  it 
was  at  Shechem,  and  the  ceremony  of  dedication  is  that 
outlined  in  the  passage  already  quoted  at  length,  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  stones,  probably  on  Gerizim,  which  name 
the  Jews  long  afterward  changed  to  Ebal,  for  the  supposed 
honor  of  their  own  later  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  probable  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  Palestine,  Shechem  was  the  logical  cap¬ 
ital,  and  probably  the  place  intended  as  the  nation’s  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Situated  midway  between  Dan  and  Beersheba  and 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea,  the  place  to  which  Abra¬ 
ham  had  directed  his  steps,  and  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  meeting  with  Melchizedek  and  of  the  offering  of  Isaac; 
the  home  of  Jacob ;  the  place  toward  whicli  for  forty  years 
the  nation  had  borne  the  body  of  Joseph, — it  was  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  to  be  the  national  capital  and  sanctuary.  There 
Joshua  established  his  home;  there  at  the  beginning  he 
caused  the  Law  to  be  ratified  ;  there  he  erected  the  memor¬ 
ial  and  altar;  there  he  convened  the  tribes  in  solemn  as¬ 
sembly.  But  the  coming  to  the  throne  of  a  king  from 
Judah,  with  the  long  strife  between  David  and  the  house 
of  Saul,  made  Judah  the  stronghold  of  the  new  dynasty; 
the  capture  of  the  Jebusite  fortress  after  a  taunting  threat 
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gave  David  occasion  to  occupy  it,  first  as  a  fort,  then  as  a 
capital,  and  finally  as  a  sanctuary.  Thither,  in  a  time 
when  worship  had  declined,  and  the  ark  was  neglected, 
he  removed  that  sacred  relic  from  its  northern  home.  The 
first  attempt  ended  disastrously,  and  David  waited  long  be¬ 
fore  repeating  it.  But  at  last  the  ark  was  removed,  though 
the  plan  of  erecting  a  permanent  temple  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  day.  The  whole  narrative  sustains  the  im¬ 
pression  that  no  time-honored  tradition  at  that  time  marked 
Jerusalem  as  the  central  place  of  worship,  and  raises  the 
question  whether  the  death  of  Uzzah  was  not  interpreted 
as  a  national  rebuke  for  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  adorn 
the  made-to-order  capital  of  the  new  military  dynasty. 
But,  the  ark  once  there,  the  center  of  worship  was  definite¬ 
ly  established. 

The  building  of  the  temple  in  the  same  isolated  and 
sterile  town  by  Solomon  gave  the  movement  new  power ; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  outlying  shrines  by  Hezekiah 
and  still  more  by  Josiah,  completed  what  was  begun  by 
David.  Jerusalem  and  Judah  were  established  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Shechem  and  Ephraim,  and  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  under  Solomon  fell  heavy  on  the  other  tribes,  that  Ju¬ 
dah  might  escape.^  The  nation  grew  wider  with  prosper¬ 
ity,  but  the  king’s  thought  limited  the  real  kingdom  to 
Judah,  and  at  last  came  the  inevitable  rending  apart  of  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Israel.  Judah  with  its  provincial  capital  stood 
alone  against  the  real  and  greater  Israel. 

If  Shechem  had  been  the  national  capital,  with  all  its 
sacred  associations,  dear  to  all  the  tribes,  and  central  to 
them;  if  the  ark  had  found  its  abiding-place  on  Gerizim, 
instead  of  in  the  city  which  David  captured  from  the  Jeb- 
usites,  and  which  had  no  sacred  past  so  far  as  we  know;  if 
Judah  had  been  less  arrogant  and  haughty,  and  the  kings 

•Solomon  seems  to  have  exempted  Judah  from  annual  tribute,  the  bur¬ 
den  falling  on  the  other  tribes  (i  Kings  iv.  7-19). 
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had  favored  it  less  at  the  expense  of  the  other  tribes,  as 
must  have  been  the  case  had  the  capital  been  in  Ephraim ; 
if  the  nation  had  centered  about  a  city  built  not  on  an  un¬ 
watered  hill,  but  in  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the  land, 
and  flanked  by  noble  mountains  rising  above  it  for  defense, 
would  there  have  been  the  disruption,  rivalry,  bad  states¬ 
manship,  and  overthrow  which  the  Bible  records?  What 
if  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  been  followed  ? 


THE  SAMARITAN  ALPHABET. 
(As  written  by  the  High  Priest.) 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  METAPHYSICAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR  TIME. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

Ok  no  one  thing  does  the  thought  of  our  time  stand 
more  in  need  than  of  a  revived  interest  in  Metaphysics. 
A  scared  Ritschlianism  has  fled  before  metaphysics:  the 
almost  universal  attitude  of  the  scientist  towards  metaphy¬ 
sics  is  that  of  the  scorner:  much  even  of  the  ethical  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  time  is  grown  squeamish  before  metaphysic. 
However,  signs  of  quickened  interest  in  metaphysics  have 
not  been  wanting.  In  the  recent  speculative  thought  of 
Germany,  metaphysical  boldness  has  not  been  wanting,  as 
witness  the  works  of  Eucken,  Busse,  Kiilpe,  Thiele,  Wundt, 
Paulsen,  Rolfes,  and  others  that  might  be  named.  In 
England,  we  have  had  the  great  metaphysical  works  of 
Drs.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  Bradley,  and  Ward,  while  Amer¬ 
ica  has  rendered  important  service  through  Professors 
Bowne,  Ladd,  Howison,  Royce,  and  others.  To  all  which 
must  be  added  labors  like  those  of  Renouvier,  Fouill^e, 
Pillon,  Dauriac,  in  France,  and  the  work  of  De  Sarlo  and 
others  in  Italy.  Subjective  and  individual  moments  will 
inevitably  enter  into  the  treatment  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
need  presses  that  metaphysics  go  out  in  search  of  objective 
materials. 

The  real  unity  of  the  universe,  its  goal  and  its  ground, 
and  the  nature  of  man’s  soul, — these  are  all  themes  into 
which  our  individual  hopes,  fears,  and  desires  are  prone  to 
enter,  and  in  respect  of  which  we  must  give  the  more  earn¬ 
est  heed  to  what  is  objective.  I  mean,  we  cannot  keep  too 
close  to  palpitating  Reality.  For  Metaphysics  is  just  the 
VOL.  LX.  No.  240.  3 
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philosophy  of  the  Real.  The  mind’s  healthy  instinct  for 
reality  must  be  maintained  in  our  quest  for  the  highest 
categories.  The  adequate  hypothesis — the  all-comprehend¬ 
ing  concept — will  thus  be  no  vain  abstraction.  Shunning 
the  atmosphere  of  illusion,  metaphysics  must  take  primary 
account — in  a  way  not  always  done — of  Evolution  as  prin¬ 
ciple  of  becoming,  find  must  show  the  end  which  Evolu¬ 
tion  subserves  in  compelling  thought  to  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  teleology  or  the  fact  of  purpose  in  nature.  The 
need  of  our  time  is  to  maintain  the  primary  position  of 
Metaphysics,  whereby,  as  presupposition  of  the  special 
problems  of  Ethics,  Psychology,  and  Logic,  it  must  take 
precedence  of  them,  and  profoundly  affect  their  direction 
and  treatment,  even  while  Metaphysics  may  receive,  from 
their  detailed  outworking,  fullness  of  form  and  content. 

Never,  I  believe,  was  the  need  for  a  true  metaphysic 
more  deeply  felt,  Ritschl,  Comte,  and  Littr^  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  The  metaphysic  we  so  crave  will  ground  its  laws, 
not  in  any  molecular  movements  of  things  physical,  nor 
even  in  any  mere  volitions  of  the  Will  Divine,  but  in  the 
Divine  Nature  or  Essence.  An  ethical  metaphysic  it  must 
be,  with  the  metaphysical  attributes  of  its  Deity  all  keyed 
up  to  the  eternal  ethical  essence  of  which  we  speak.  For 
the  Unconditioned  Being  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  One 
wholly  ethical  in  his  nature.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  sug¬ 
gest,  in  saying  this,  any  pursuance  of  metaphysics  merely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  ethical  needs,  and  apart  from  the 
sheer  intellectual  worth  and  discipline  of  metaphysic  it¬ 
self.  The  science  of  metaphysics  we  to-day  most  deeply 
need,  that  it  may  determine  for  us  what  can  and  what  can¬ 
not  be  known  of  being  and  the  laws  of  being  a  priori^ — in 
other  words,  from  those  necessities  of  the  mind,  or  laws  of 
being,  which,  though  first  revealed  to  us  by  experience, 
must  yet  have  preexisted,  in  order  to  make  experience  it¬ 
self  possible.  Chastened  and  critical,  the  metaphysic  of 
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the  time  is  such  that  Paulsen  has  said,  “There  is  to-day 
probably  not  a  metaphysician  who  believes  that  he  has  the 
key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  world.”  But,  for  all 
that,  I  think  we  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that,  when  we 
think  we  have  done  with  metaphysics,  we  are — whether 
we  understand  it  or  not — having  done  with  Deity. 

Nor  can  any  thoroughgoing  metaphysic  do  without  the- 
ology,  as  its  touchstone  and  support,  even  though  the  need 
exists  in  no  servile  fashion  or  unduly  dependent  form. 
Metaphysical  treatment  has,  in  like  manner,  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  light  to  shed  on  the  basal  problems  of  theology.  The 
problem  of  metaphysics  is  found  in  the  world  opened  to 
our  view  by  the  vast  and  varied  constructive  activity  in¬ 
volved  in  experience.  Of  that  activity  in  its  whole  range 
or  extent  metaphysics  is  critical.  For  it  embraces  all  be¬ 
ing  and  knowing — ontology  and  epistemology — and  a 
complete  theory  of  experience  in  the  sense  just  indicated, 
would  mean  a  metaphysic  that  should  be  perfect.  Meta¬ 
physical  knowledge  aims  at  reality,  as  that  is  given  to  us 
in  outer  and  inner  experience. 

Experience  marks  the  limits  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Metaphysics  grasps  the  inner  essence  of  reality,  the  last 
ground  of  being.  Metaphysics  seeks  a  connection  with 
the  Whole,  and  the  unity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Real.  Met¬ 
aphysics  must  needs  be  a  metaphysic  of  Spirit  no  less'than 
of  Nature,  for  reality  is  a  unified  whole.  It  is  for  meta¬ 
physical  science  to  show  wherein  reality  as  Whole  has  its 
final  Ground.  The  metaphysical  need  now  is  to  keep  the 
Whole  in  view.  The  task  of  metaphysics  lies  in  the  deep¬ 
ening,  expounding,  and  interpreting,  of  experience.  The 
metaphysic  of  experience,  in  its  possibility,  necessity,  and 
reality,  must  be  scientifically  comprehended.  No  one  who 
reflects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
metaphysical  science,  will  think  slightingly  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  attempts  at  solution.  So  great  is  the  task  that  meta- 
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physics  must  be  always  on  the  way  to  the  solution,  never 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  History  of  Philosophy  proves  there 
is  here  a  really  significant  progress  or  development.  We 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  a  metaphysic  of  the 
transcendent,  or  the  impossibility  of  an  absolute  metaphy¬ 
sic,  but  a  monistic  tendency  in  metaphysics  recognizes  a 
transcendent  causality. 

By  virtue  of  a  necessity  of  reason,  or  a  necessary  infer¬ 
ence  of  reason,  we  raise  ourselves  from  the  manifoldness  of 
appearances  to  the  thought  of  a  final  unity,  an  Ultimate 
Ground,  a  Primal  Cause, — in  other  words,  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  World-Whole,  and  of  the  ultimate  world-ele¬ 
ments.  This  All-ness — the  Whole — is,  in  an  especial 
sense,  the  demand  of  Reason.  This  All  is  God.  To-day, 
as  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  metaphysics  has  to  do  with  re¬ 
ality  taken  in  whole,  inquiring  into  the  principles  of  all 
‘reality.’  Its  central  task  is  to  determine  the  principles  of 
‘substance.’  For  the  notion  of  substance  as  “a  sort  of 
Kantian  Ding-an-sich^^  is  one  from  which  we  simply  can¬ 
not  get  away.  The  old  and  troublous  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  has  had  its  truth  transferred  to  the  conception  of 
self-activity  as  fundamental  fact.  This  self-activity  is  no 
arch  juggler.  It  is  the  metaphysical  answer  of  to-day  to 
the  old  queries  as  to  Ding-an-sich^  Being,  or  Substance. 
This  just  means  activity  which  carries  its  primal  impulse 
in  its  own  bosom.  Not  Kant  alone,  but  also  Fichte,  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  and  Hartmann,  each  in  his  own  way,  had  some 
sense  of  the  implied  truth,  which  is  simply  that  of  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  connection  of  the  inner  actual  self  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  essential. 

This  notion  of  substance  is  simply  fundamental  in  our 
cognitive  experience.  It  springs  up  in  experience  every 
time  my  self-activity  is  inhibited  by  anything  whatsoever. 
It  is  but  the  inevitable  making  real  of  that  which  I  must 
so  interpret  in  terms  of  my  real  self.  It  is  thus  an  ulti- 
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mate  in  experience,  beyond  or  behind  which  you  cannot 
further  go.  And,  when  thought  passes  up  to  higher  mat¬ 
ters,  there  too  one  may  find  place  and  room  for  the  notion 
of  substance  in  a  conception  of  the  World-Ground  so 
sought.  Thus  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  substance  as  a 
self-active  principle,  though  not  without  its  shortcomings, 
is  a  really  philosophical  one.  Descartes  and  Spinoza  both 
missed  it;  not  so  Leibnitz,  when  he  sought  to  restore  dy¬ 
namic  categories  for  the  static  relations  in  which  these 
thinkers  had  left  matters.  We  can  even  overpass  Aristo¬ 
telian  insight,  and  rise  from  subjective  intelligence  to  the 
energy  of  self-conscious  personality  when  we  ascend  to  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute  Personality.  In  such  ways  we  retain 
the  notion  of  substance,  rather  thati  flux  or  stream  of  be¬ 
ing,  while  we  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  Spinozan  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  kaleido.scopically  changing  performances,  which 
yet  could  not  prove  ground  of  a  real  yet  advancing  devel¬ 
opment. 

But  we  are  not  done  with  difficulties.  No  sooner  do  we 
try  to  determine  the  Absolute  as  Absolute  Spirit  than  we 
carry  over  to  this  conception  of  the  Absolute  the  analogy 
of  the  human  life  of  spirit.  But  in  this  we  come  only  to 
analogies  of  consciousness,  and  the  advance  of  thinking 
the  Absolute  in  an  absolute  way  remains  actually  unful¬ 
filled — unfulfilled  for  metaphysics  as  exact  science.  We, 
by  virtue  of  our  independence,  are  exalted  above  the 
changing  manifoldness  of  our  life  of  representation.  So 
God  rules  the  world,  and  is  exalted  above  it.  What  meta¬ 
physic  does  is  to  determine  the  concept  of  the  Absolute — 
the  Unconditioned  or  Absolute  Being — after  Time,  Space, 
and  Causality,  and  to  rai.se  itself,  through  Causality,  Space, 
and  Time,  to  the  idea  of  unity  and  of  the  whole,  of  the  in¬ 
finite  and  the  eternal. 

It  is  this  unity  which  forms  the  basis  of  speculation. 
The  question  of  the  essence  and  the  quality  of  the  Eternal 
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Being  is  indeed  the  question.  The  Eternal  Being  must  be 
not  only  original  and  necessary,  it  must  also  remain  what 
it  is — an  essence,  a  self-existing  essence.  The  Spirit  of 
this  essence  is  the  Absolute  Spirit.  So  metaphysics,  as  a 
.science  of  the  Absolute,  has  the  need  to  seek  to  present,  so 
far  as  it  can,  an  Absolute  as  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
all  subjective  and  objective  being — as  indeed  the  highest, 
all-embracing,  subjective-objective  principle.  A  real  God 
who  makes  his  existence  known  in  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tions  stands  in  no  kind  of  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a 
world-grounding  principle.  The  idea  of  an  absolute  unity 
is  determined  in  itself,  without  as  yet  a  concrete  to  be  rep¬ 
resented.  The  essence  which  represents  this  absolute  uni¬ 
ty  must  at  the  same  time  be  personal.  So  we  understand 
the  world-grounding  principle.  Metaphysics  apprehends 
this  principle  only  as  an  original  unity,  only  as  self-con¬ 
scious  unity,  which  is  the  eternal  and  primal  cause  of  all 
consciousness.  A  Schopenhauer  represents  this  unity,  as 
for  him  the  concrete  monism  represented  by  Absolute 
Will:  a  Eotze  conceives  the  unity  in  a  way  which  has  been 
blamed  for  being  much  too  abstract — the  inner  essence  of 
the  unity  not  being  defined — uuder  the  form  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  Personality. 

It  may  very  well  be  asked  whether  we  can  really  think 
anything  more  concrete  or  more  reasonable  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Absolute  Will  than  under  the  conception  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Personality — a  world-informing  Person.  What  is 
needed  is,  that  we  press  beyond  the  metaphysics  of  self- 
consciousness  in  Deity  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  eternal 
ethical  essence  of  God,  the  central  Personality,  who  is  real 
and  universal  ground  of  possibility  to  all  beings  and  things. 
In  such  an  absoluteness  of  Deity  I  find  the  objective  of  my 
being  and  thought.  I  take  such  Absolute  to  be  ground  of 
all  unity,  root  of  all  being,  and  condition  of  all  conscious¬ 
ness.  I  affirm  a  synthesis  of  my  thought  and  such  tran- 
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scendent  Absolute.  Why  not  make  one  thing  of  all  real¬ 
ity,  of  all  experience,  whether  possible  or  actual  ?  Why 
should  not  the  transcendent,  too,  be  experience,  not  some¬ 
thing  in  itself  erected  outside  experience?  In  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  absolute  experience,  the  transcendent  will,  of 
course,  be  included,  the  transcendent  being  transcendent 
only  in  respect  of  my  finite  and  relative  experience. 

To  such  an  absolute  experience  I  ascribe  intensive  infin¬ 
ity,  and,  while  making  experience  thus  one,  hold  reality 
always  to  transcend  vastly  our  finite  experience.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  we  are  left  only  with  the  world  and  ourselves 
on  our  hands,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  Absolute.  Of  the 
Absolute  I  claim  a  true  knowledge.  Not,  of  course,  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge,  but  yet  a  real  knowledge.  Knowledge,  to 
be  knowledge  at  all,  must  be  no  merely  subjective  thing, 
but  the  apprehension  of  reality.  It  can,  of  course,  only  be 
a  knowledge  “for  us,”  but  it  is  knowledge  of  the  Absolute 
— the  Absolute  as  it  is.  The  Absolute  is  what  it  reveals 
itself  as  being,  and  is  an  infinite  deal  beyond  what  is  cog¬ 
nized.  The  universe  is,  no  doubt,  hidden  from  us  by  the 
veil  of  our  ideas,  or  thoughts,  and,  so  far,  we  must  remain 
idealists.  But  the  universe  is  a  thing  instinct  with  life 
and  vital  possibilities,  and,  in  its  interpretation,  it  would 
be  the  despair  and  negation  of  all  thought  to  make  the 
Absolute  an  unknowable  thing-in-itself.  Because  my  life 
and  my  thought  enter  into  the  all-embracing  life  of  the 
Absolute,  that  Ab.solute  can  be  for  me  no  unknowable 
thing-in-itself,  for  that  were  an  impossible  and  contradict¬ 
ory  conception. 

glance  at  the  History  of  Metaphysics  will  show  how 
far  from  easy  is  the  task  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  such 
length.  The  weightiest  task  of  the  present  consists  in  the 
determination  of  the  Infinite,  but  the  conception  of  the 
really  efficient  which  we  to-day  have,  mediated  only 
through  Causality,  springs  from  what  affects  the  human 
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mind.  This  conception  will  always  mean  an  imperfect 
one  as  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  one  by  no  means  funda¬ 
mentally  false.  If  one  thinks  of  God  as  perfectly  unrelat¬ 
ed  to  the  individual,  and  quite  isolated  from  the  human 
subject,  one  has  a  fundamentally  false  conception  of  God. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  the  essence  of  God  in 
such  a  fashion.  “Metaphysics,”  says  Koenig,  “seeks  to 
bring  reality  to  absolute  conceptions,  while  the  concrete 
sciences  content  themselves  with  notions  relatively  per¬ 
fect.”  This  does  not  drive  us  to  Bradley’s  criterion  of  the 
truth — namely  self-consistency — and  does  not  bring  us  to 
treat  truth  as  one  of  the  things,  that  is  to  say,  appear¬ 
ances,  which  more  or  less  exist. 

Kant  called  metaphysics  the  science  which  advances 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  sensible  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  supersensible  by  means  of  reason.  Reason  demands 
the  Whole,  but  reason  does  not  demand  form  and  unity 
here,  matter  and  manifoldness  there.  It  demands  the 
closed,  harmonious  Whole,  while  the  principle  of  unity 
•perpetually  rules.  Metaphysics  holds  the  office  of  censor 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  sciences.  The  metaphysics  of  Crit¬ 
icism  teaches  us  to  apprehend  the  world  and  all  its  prod¬ 
ucts  as  appearances,  that  is  to  say,  mere  representations. 
Kant  was  contented  with  scientific  investigation  and  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  knowledge  of  experience,  and  gave,  no 
doubt,  an  impulse  to  science  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  But,  on  Bradley’s  criterion,  all  experience  must 
prove  itself  unreal.  Bradley  has  no  satisfactory  solution 
to  give  of  the  problem  how  degrees  of  reality  are  possible, 
how  what  is  not  real — has  only  more  or  less  reality — falls 
into  the  kingdom  of  reality.  With  Bradley,  no  individual 
moment  of  experience  is  in  itself  real.  All  reality  con¬ 
sists  in  psychic  experience,  and  the  relative  is  only  real  in 
the  measure  in  which  it  is  absolute.  Drs.  Bradley  and  E. 
Caird  cannot  be  said  I0  solve  the  metaphysical  problem  at 
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all.  For  the  difficulty  remains,  wherein  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  degrees  of  reality  consists,  and  how  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  general  to  be  apprehended. 

The  contempt  of  metaphysics  so  common  in  our  time 
we  can  neither  share  nor  excuse.  We  see  in  the  tran¬ 
scendent  a  domain  of  abiding  hypotheses.  These  hypoth¬ 
eses  are  scientifically  necessary.  In  their  right  use  and 
proportional  valuation  we  catch  sight  of  the  essence  of  sci¬ 
entific  modes  of  view.  The  despisers  of  metaphysics  in 
the  interest  of  science  see  in  the  completion  of  experience 
which  metaphysic  offers  nothing  but  “mere  subjective 
play  without  value,”  in  fact  “an  altogether  purposeless, 
yea,  foolish  venture.”  For  to  them  the  rationalizing  of 
experience  is  the  end  neither  of  science  nor  of  philosophy. 
To  them  science  is  only  the  one-sided  mechanical  inquiry 
into  nature.  They  take  it  for  the  task  of  science  to  meas¬ 
ure,  not  to  value — to  discover,  not  to  explain.  But  a  met¬ 
aphysical  view  of  the  world  seeks  to  explain  or  to  rational¬ 
ize  it.  The  metaphysical  completion  of  experience  arises 
out  of  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  w'orld.  The  end  of 
the  scientific  method  is  not  a  determinate  personal  relation 
to  things,  but  the  knowledge  of  their  ground  and  connec¬ 
tion.  Metaphysics  determines  the  last  ground  of  the 
world-connection  as  spirit.  But  the  Absolute  Spirit  is  not 
a  merely  abstract  monistic  principle.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  metaphysic  solve  the  difference  between  spirit  and  na¬ 
ture  in  an  abstract  unity.  To  metaphysics,  the  world-con¬ 
nection  is  that  of  the  world  of  immanent  spirit.  But  this 
is  not  to  break  down  all  relation  to  what  transcends  the 
world. 

We  are  compelled  to  no*  modes  of  thought  wherein  the 
world  is  absurdly  deified,  and  set  above  God.  For  if  the 
universe  be,  in  some  sort,  his  environment,  he  must  yet 
be  free  to  transcend  it.  The  increasing  need  of  metaphy¬ 
sics,  in  respect  of  method,  is  to  be  thoroughly  scientific. 
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Like  the  other  sciences,  it  is  a  theoretic  discipline.  Her- 
bart  viewed  philosophy  as  science  because  of  the  compre¬ 
hensibility  of  experience.  One  may  very  well  affirm  that 
experience  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  knowledge. 
Metaphysics,  in  so  far  as  it  is  science,  does  not  conduct  us 
beyond  experience.  Scientific  metaphysics  has  only  to  do 
with  our  world  of  experience — not  with  an  ens  extramun- 
danum — but  intensively  metaphysic  leads  us  beyond  ex¬ 
perience.  Intensively  it  does  so,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to 
lay  narrower  pretensions  on  metaphysics  than  on  the  other 
science.s.  Metaphysics,  like  the  other  sciences,  serves  a 
theoretic  need.  “  Man,”  says  Schopenhauer, ‘‘is  a  meta¬ 
physical  animal.”  Metaphysic  springs  out  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  endeavor  to  know  the  most  universal  trains  or  courses 
of  the  world-connection. 

The  proper  presupposition  of  metaphysics  is  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  God  and  the  world.  Its  principle  is  being  that 
is  grounded  in  itself.  Metaphysic  determines  for  its  main 
fact  the  world  as  whole:  it  rests  entirely  upon  experience, 
and  moves  towards  the  world-whole.  It  embraces  the 
world  as  totality.  What  divides  metaphysics  from  the 
other  sciences  is  not  its  method,  but  only  the  universality 
of  its  task.  For  metaphysics  is  indeed  a  science,  and  the 
crown  of  all  sciences.  It  is  the-  inquiry  after  the  Real. 
The  greatest  scientific  performances  owe  their  origin  to 
this  speculative  activity  of  reason.  Natural  science  is  a 
discipline  of  hypotheses.  The  divinatory  element  of  in¬ 
quiry  rules  in  the  hypothesis,  and  just  through  such  hy¬ 
potheses — tlirough,  that  is  to  say,  speculative  thought — 
comes  to  things  new  and  radiant  light.  The  speculative 
method,  properly  conceived,  is  related  to  experience.  On¬ 
ly  in  experience  as  a  whole — only  in  the  Absolute  itself — 
is  full  reality  to  be  found. 

The  Absolute  is  the  totality  of  being.  Busse  properly 
says,  “The  Absolute  cannot  be  the  Absolute,  cannot,  that 
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is,  be  the  totality  of  all  the  real,  without  its  content,  as  the 
totality  of  all  the  real,  being  perceived,  and  without  the 
totality  of  all  the  real  being  perceived  as  its  content.” 
Thought  is,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  reality.  Thought  is 
reality,  but  not  the  Absolute.  We  have  the  sciences  of 
Nature  and  those  of  Spirit,  and  we  perceive  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  must  realize  the  one  science.  For  all 
truth  is  ultimately  one.  We  would  even  know  God,  who 
is  the  only  real.  Man  is  not  only  an  individual,  but  a  self- 
conscious  individual — a  person.  The  selfhood  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  is  real.  The  Absolute  and  the  individual  are 
at  base  and  bottom  one.  Real  unity  has  in  our  metaphy¬ 
sical  views  not  been  reached,  but  monism  is  an  undoubted 
metaphysical  advance.  Monism  may  be  taken  to  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  thought.  But  the  unity  so  sought  is  not  one 
that  comes  of  effacing  deep  or  even  basal  differences,  but 
merely  a  unity  that  runs  back  into  identity  of  source  or 
oneness  of  originative  Reality. 

The  whole  demand  of  the  human  spirit  is  for  such  a 
unity  as  spiritual  monism  implies,  and  consequently  a  ra¬ 
tional  metaphysic  will  cleave  to  a  spiritualistic  theory  of 
reality.  Some  kind  of  a  unity  the  being  of  the  world  must 
remain  for  us — a  unity  resembling  that  of  the  self.  The 
unity  amid  all  the  manifoldness  of  .scientific  forms  of  life 
and  other  phenomena  is  nothing  but  the  unity  of  ideas  or 
of  the  thinking  self.  Such  a  desire  for  unity  is,  without 
doubt,  the  master  impulse  of  modern  thought.  But  this 
means  something  very  different  from  the  monism  of  Haeck¬ 
el,  who  lias  not,  in  fact,  reached  a  strictly  monistic  doc¬ 
trine.  Tlie  attractiveness  of  his  theory  lies  in  its  apparent 
congruity,  while  what  really  happens  is  that  the  philo¬ 
sophical  kingdom  is  taken  by  violence  and  attributes  most 
diverse  in  character  are  forced  together  and  declared  cor¬ 
relative  aspects  or  sides  of  one  thing.  The  theory  prac¬ 
tically  takes  sentience  or  materiality,  as  they  exist  in  us 
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and  puzzle  us,  and  rounds  on  us  by  telling  us  we  shall  find 
these  coexisting  in  every  cell  and  molecule,  where  they 
are  but  sides  or  aspects  of  one  thing.  As  if  this  new  mode 
of  stating  the  case  were  an  explanation  of  it ! 

I  do  not  take  the  conception  of  extended  substance  to  be 
fundamental  in  monism.  The  unitary  character  of  being 
we  cannot  escape,  postulating,  as  we  do,  absolute  spirit  as 
the  self-existent  principle  of  all  things.  There  is  nothing 
irrational  in  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  substratum — a 
continuous,  permanent,  unitary  soul-substance,  distinct 
from  and  higher  than  the  physical  organism,  but  corre¬ 
lated  and -interacting  with  it — in  fact,  such  a  supposition 
is  the  most  rational  we  know.  The  fact  is,  soul  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  our  knowledge  save  as  a  realization  of  spiritual  po¬ 
tency,  and  such  realization  must  be  rooted  in  an  imma¬ 
nent  spiritual  principle  as  its  world-ground.  Thus  the 
dualistic  process  becomes  transcended,  and  receives  final 
expression  in  terms  of  soul  or  spirit. 

The  truth  is,  scientific  monism  to-day  not  only  persists 
in  making  the  psychical  depend  on  the  physical,  but  is  so 
radically  lacking  in  epistemological  understanding  as  to 
make  matter  its  ultimate  rather  than  mind  or  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  strangely  fails  to  see  that,  in  making  mind  de¬ 
pend  on  matter  rather  than  create  it — as  Idealism  funda¬ 
mentally  asserts — it  bars  its  own  way  to  the  monism  it 
desires  to  reach.  It  must  stoop  to  pa.ss  through  the  lowly 
gateway  of  epistemological  science,  and  so  learn  that  man 
knows  all  he  does  only  in  the  medium  of  consciousness, 
his  knowledge  moving  always  within  the  sphere  of  human 
thoughts  and  ideas.  It  never  occurs  to  such  monism  that 
one  may  very  well  take  its  world-forces,  not  as  facts,  but 
only  as  transcendental  hypotheses,  however  likely  these 
may  be.  It  comprehends  the  absolutely  real  far  less  than 
it  dreams,  in  its  study  of  the  world’s  phenomena  of  motion. 
For  its  mechanical  philosophy  of  Nature  does  not  reflect 
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what  need  and  room  remain  for  some  non-spatial  and  non- 
perceptible  element  to  enter  as  causal  factor  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Only  in  such  an  element  do  we  find  an  efficient 
cause  for  these  world-movements. 

I  find  no  foothold  here  for  rationality  till  the  physical  is 
so  transcended,  and  a  spiritualistic  monism  reached  in 
which  the  manifold  forces  and  disconnected  elements  are 
unified  by  no  merely  abstract  entity.  Then  we  have 
passed  from  the  realm  of  epistemology  into  the  sphere  of 
metaphysics.  “It  is  the  Absolute,”  as  Busse  rightly  re¬ 
marks,  “  which  is  active  around  us  and  within  us,  in  our 
inner  life  as  in  all  other  essences,  but  whose  workings  rise 
not  all  up  into  our  consciousness.”  So,  then,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question.  How  can  these  workings  be, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  theistic  representations?  We 
cannot  sensibly  view  God  in  his  essence,  but  we  can  think 
him,  and,  thinking  him,  take  hold  of  him.  But,  in  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  seek  him  and  constantly  advance  in  the 
knowledge  and  living  conception  of  him.  The  fullness 
and  the  fulfillment  of  thought  is  God.  He  is  the  whole 
possibility  of  thought.  He  is  also  the  entire  fullness  of 
possible  being.  God  is  a  real,  indivisible,  and  sole  essence 
— the  whole  fullness  of  thought.  His  unity  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  God  alone  is  One,  with  this  One  we  can  first  begin 
to  speak  of  being. 

Although  we  can  find  no  such  perfect  essence,  as  thought 
is  necessitated  to  think,  in  reality,  yet  the  thought  of  the 
most  real  essence  of  all  proceeds  from  what  is  empirically 
given.  Says  Thiele,  “Not  only  the  philosophy  of  an  Ar¬ 
istotle,  or  a  Kant,  or  a  Herbart,  but  also  that  of  a  Plato, 
or  a  Fichte,  or  a  Hegel,  rest?  finally  on  what  is  empirically 
given.”  Our  method  of  inquiry  is  the  synthetic,  which  is 
so  valuable  and  indispensable  for  the  knowledge  of  real 
events.  The  metaphysical  interpretation  and  working  up 
of  the  inner  and  outer  facts  of  experience  will  give  a  con- 
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ception  of  the  world  and  its  connection,  in  which  subject 
and  object,  thought  and  being,  spirit  and  nature,  present  a 
unity,  and,  in  this  unity,  the  essence  of  the  world.  Such 
a  unity  metaphysical  thought  must  seek.  The  metaphy¬ 
sical  view  of  the  world  sees  the  given  world  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  method,  but  demands,  for 
the  .setting  forth  of  the  deepest  essence  of  the  world,  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Divine  World-Ground.  God  is  the 
First,  and  he  gives  to  everything  its  true,  full  worth.  In 
his  essence,  in  his  unity,  we  must  find  the  fullness  of 
thought  and  perfection  itself. 

Not  that  the  human  will  is  identical  with  the  Divine, 
but  that  with  pluralism  we  must  unite  monism,  for  plural¬ 
ism  possesses  not  the  same  worth  of  reality  as  does  monism. 
Lotzean  doctrine  joins  a  real  pluralism  to  a  deeper  monism. 
Man  is  free.  Free-will  is  pluralistic.  But  free-will  must 
be  connected  with  the  conception  of  a  theodicy,  and  this 
last  is  monistic.  Morality  demands  an  ethical  end — a 
God,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  God  cannot  be  originator 
of  sin.  Man  is  a  cause,  but  God  as  Absolute  Causality  is 
true  cause  of  all  being — the  cause  of  all  causes,  the  soul  of 
all  souls.  But  yet  the  will  is  free,  and  our  selfhood  is  not 
mere  appearance.  God  is  free  and  unbound,  but  God  in 
his  action  makes  himself  dependent  on  human  relation  or 
behavior.  Yet  God  has  his  own  life. 

The  puzzle  has  been  said  to  be  the  mode  of  an  activity 
so  pure,  self-conscious,  and  free,  not  its  reality.  If  the 
mode  of  it  be  “inconceivable,”  we  are  told  there  is  an  end 
to  it  as  a  solution.  But  is  not  this  an  extraordinary  atti¬ 
tude  to  assume?  Do  we  treat  all  ultimates  in  such  a 
fashion?  For  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  ultimate,  such 
pure,  free  self-activity  being  but  our  present-day  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  thinking  substance  of  Descartes,  and  the  purus 
actus  of  Aristotle.  What  indeed  are  ultimates  but  just 
facts — the  most  illuminating  facts — whose  modes  we  yet 
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may  not  know?  A  spiritualistic  monism  is  certainly  war¬ 
ranted  in  maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  principle  of 
being,  even  that  primal  form  of  self-activity  which  we  have 
postulated. 

Theistic  doctrine,  with  its  concern  for  the  conception  of 
personal  being,  accords  better  than  any  other  form  of  the¬ 
ology  with  practical  and  experiential  interests  and  demands, 
but  a  satisfactory  theistic  metaphysics  can  only  come  from 
full  account  being  made  of  all  we  know  of  the  universe  in 
other  ways,  and  full  justice  being  done  to  the  results  of 
theoretic  knowledge.  This  shows  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  metaphysical  field.  Take  so  great  a  meta¬ 
physician  as  Lotze.  Remarkable  for  his  power  of  thought 
and  the  richness  of  its  content,  Lotze  has  yet  plenty  of 
room  in  his  system  for  contradictions  and  half-truths.  Yet 
his  singularly  sharp  and  eclectic  mind  has  enriched  thought 
with  much  that  makes  for  metaphysical  progress.  It  is 
the  metaphysical  need  of  our  time  to  bring  such  systema¬ 
tized  truth  to  harmony,  which  it  will  do  by  purging  out 
the  leaven  of  contradiction,  garnering  the  truth  amid  his 
obscurities  of  thought,  and  setting  it  in  consistent  and 
harmonious  relations.  His  views  on  such  matters  as  mo¬ 
nism,  freedom,  immanence,  the  soul,  self-consciousness, 
substance,  the  individual,  the  one  and  the  many,  are 
among  the  numerous  points  on  which  his  thought  still  de¬ 
serves  attention. 

From  these  inquiries  and  scrutinies  there  must  eventu¬ 
ally  accrue  great  gain  both  to  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  the  need  abides  that  they  be  pursued  with  enthusiasm 
and  thoroughness  born  of  full  belief  in  their  value.  The 
fact  is  being  always  more  recognized  that  the  need  is  for 
a  metaphysic  that  shall  be  empirically  well  grounded  and 
steadily  rear  its  superstructure  on  basis  of  fact.  In  spite 
of  the  unmetaphysical  spirit  which  to-day  makes  metaphy¬ 
sics  a  discipline  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  we  must 
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hold  fast,  in  more  purely  factual  ways,  to  the  attainment 
of  metaphysical  conclusions.  For  though  there  are  the 
signs  of  quickened  interest  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  Ger¬ 
many,  classic  land  of  metaphysical  thought,  metaphysical 
speculation  is  to-day  rather  more  languid  than  it  should 
be,  and  the  same  is  yet  more  true  of  countries  like  France 
and  Italy.  The  revived  metaphysical  interest  of  Britain 
and  America  is  the  more  surprising,  since  abstruse  meta¬ 
physical  thought  comes  not  so  naturally  to  these  countries, 
so  deeply  immersed  in  concerns  of  the  practical  life.  Great 
need  remains  that  properly  metaphysical  subjects  of  in¬ 
quiry  be  prosecuted — such  as  Ultimate  reality  and  the  sig- 
nihcance  of  the  world— on  the  basis  of  exhaustive  study  of 
nature  and  human  life.  Transcending  present  interest  and 
reality,  we  must  press  on  to  know  to  what  the  whole  world 
tends;  what  we  ourselves  are,  and  why  we  do  exist;  yea, 
and  for  what  reasons  we  bear  ourselves  as  we  now  do. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THEODICY.! 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.C.L., 

TRANSITION  FROM  NECESSARY  TO  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS 
REACHED  IN  MAN. 

By  this  gradual  approach  we  are  enabled  at  last  to  fix 
upon  an  agent  who  is  responsible;  because  he  can  con¬ 
ceive  and  do  the  act,  or  abstain.  Before  its  commission 
there  was  the  alternative  of  doing  or  not  doing.  He  has — 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken — as  complete  liberty  of  action 
as  the  Maker  of  the  universe  before  the  process  of  creation 
began.  At  one  period  there  was  nothing  but  himself, — 
God  alone;  the  summing  up  of  all  potency  and  knowledge. 
He  could  change  this  condition  or  not;  and  did  create  as  a 
voluntary  act.  When  this  process  began,  it  was  by  the 
transference  of  his  own  energy  into  phenomenal  forms. 
Even  so  in  the  case  of  the  creature  man,  there  is  a  time  in  his 
history  when  his  capacities  are  all  contained  in  his  person¬ 
ality,  either  latent  or  in  action.  Before  he  commits  any 
conscious  act  he  is  in  a  condition  not  to  do  it.  This  is  as 
certain  as  anything  in  science.  No  fact  in  logic,  no  dem¬ 
onstration  in  mathematics,  is  more  drastic  as  a  proof  than 
that  a  man  is  not  guilty  of  an  act  before  he  purposes  or  de¬ 
termines  to  perform  it.  But  when  he  conceives  its  possi¬ 
bility,  when  he  determines  its  advisability,  when  he  wills 
its  execution,  and  when  that  conception,  desirableness, 
and  determination  have  been  carried  out  in  an  overt  act, 
he  has  transferred  his  own  creative  powers  into  that  act; 
and  it  has  become  his  alone,  constituting  a  part  of  his  char- 
*  Concluded  from  page  421. 
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acter.  He  has  created  the  act,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by 
independent  choice.  Henceforth  it  is  a  part  of  his  true 
record,  written  in  letters  which  cannot  be  effaced  from  the 
tablet  of  his  conscience.  Now  it  is  considered  a  part  of 
the  man  himself ;  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  his 
eye,  his  hand:  even  as  much  as  his  own  personality.  For 
he  has  transferred  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  will, 
into  the  act,  which  now  has  become  a  separate  moment, 
that  now  can  be  seen,  though  it  existed  before  only  -as  a 
potentiality.  Just  as  in  the  creation  by  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  that  which  before  was  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  but 
not  apprehensible  by  the  senses,  becomes  phenomenal. 
Along  with  the  transference  so  that  it  could  be  seen,  is  al¬ 
so  the  formation  of  the  sense-perceptions  in  the  creature  by 
which  the  phenomenal  could  be  recognized. 

THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  VOLUNTARY  ACT  IS  CREATIVE. 

The  performance  of  a  conscious,  voluntary  act  is  in  real¬ 
ity  a  new  creation.  For  the  man  who  commits  an  act, 
good  or  bad,  has  transferred  a  part  of  his  power  into  the 
production  of  the  new  thing,  which  did  not  exist  before, 
even  as  the  Omnipotent  Creator  did  in  the  formation  of  a 
universe.  But  the  bad  man  has  not  exhausted  himself  by 
his  crime,  nor  the  good  man  by  his  benefaction.  He  trans- 
'  fers  a  part  of  himself  by  the  action,  but  not  all.  There  is 
still  left  the  power  for  more,  unless,  by  overexertion  through 
misdirected  zeal,  the  powers  of  life  have  been  destroyed. 
The  most  benevolent  and  unselfish  act  that  a  good  man 
ever  proposed  was  less  good  than  the  actor.  All  his  power 
was  not  brought  into  requisition;  for,  immediately  after 
the  performance  of  the  act,  he  could  renew  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  power  to  complete  another;  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
t'lm.  In  like  manner,  the  worst  act  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity  was  not  as  bad  as  the  person  who  planned  and 
executed  it.  Though  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  out- 
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rages  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  yet  this  did  not  express 
a  moiety  of  Herod’s  depravity.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was 
worse  than  the  incest  with  his  illegitimate  daughter  Lucre- 
tia  Borgia,  and  his  poisoning  one  after  another  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College  when  he  invited  them  to  eat  bread  at  his  ta¬ 
ble.  So  the  repeated  acts  of  infanticide  of  their  own  off¬ 
spring,  indirectly  committed  by  Rousseau  and  his  degraded 
spouse — bad  as  they  were — fell  short  of  the  corruption 
which  still  rankled  in  their  hearts. 

THE  DEEDS  OK  A  RESPONSIBLE  BEING  ARE  THE  PROJEC¬ 
TION  OF  HIS  OWN  NATURE. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  deeds,  good  or  bad,  of  a  be¬ 
ing  that  acts  with  deliberation  and  the  freedom  of  choice, 
are  the  projections  of  his  inner  and  spiritual  nature  so  as 
to  become  phenomenal.  They  are  his  own  work,  and  he 
is  held  responsible  for  them  before  the  bar  of  justice.  The 
judgments  of  his  fellows  affix  the  responsibility  to  him  ex¬ 
clusively.  Law,  as  the  expression  of  justice  among  men  in 
the  relations  of  the  state,  is  founded  entirely  on  this  con¬ 
ception.  If  man  were  not  the  author  of  his  acts  there  could 
be  no  law  to  fix  a  penalty,  because  there  would  be  no  one 
to  whom  this  could  be  attached.  If  he  were  not  responsi¬ 
ble,  he  could  not  be  guilty  before  his  own  conscience;  for 
the  conscience  could  not  know  what  was  not  the  fact  in 
relation  to  himself.  Hence  no  bad  act  could  distress,  and 
no  good  one  yield  any  comfort.  This  is  plain,  because,  if 
the  man  himself  was  not  responsible  for  his  own  act,  no 
one  else  could  be ;  and  hence  there  could  be  no  guilt  or 
approval  fixed  anywhere.  For,  in  order  that  there  be  sin, 
guilt,,or  punishment,  there  must  be  an  author  of  the  act 
having  such  a  quality.  If  the  man  who  acts  does  not  com¬ 
mit  sin  or  incur  guilt,  no  one  else  does;  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  as  sin.  Nay,  more:  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  holds  as  to  good  actions.  If  they  are  not  the  prop- 
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erty  of  him  who  performs  them  with  consciousness  and 
will,  surely  they  cannot  belong  to  one  who  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  performance.  Thus  it  would  follow  that 
there  is  no  actor  who  is  the  author,  and  therefore  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  act ;  and  hence  there  can  be  no  such  quality 
as  evil  or  good,  guilt  or  innocence,  reward  or  punishment. 
All  acts  are  neutral,  because  they  are  reduced  to  a  nonen¬ 
tity,  and  have  no  status  in  this  world.  And  if  they  have 
no  status  on  the  theater  of  their  performance,  they  cannot 
before  a  judgment-bar  in  another  world  or  life.  For,  if 
they  do  not  exist,  or,  what  is  the  same,  have  absolutely  no 
quality,  and  no  one  to  whom  they  can  be  attached  where 
alone  they  could  be  performed,  they  cannot  anywhere  else. 
They  cannot  come  up  in  final  revision  if  they  never  exist¬ 
ed.  And  they  never  existed  if  they  had  no  author  who 
conceived,  willed,  executed,  or  was  responsible  for  them. 

EITHER  MAN  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  HIS  OWN  ACTS,  OR 
NO  ONE  CAN  BE. 

Hence,  on  such  supposition  as  that  a  man  is  not  the  re¬ 
sponsible  author  of  his  own  acts  so  that  they  are  a  part  of 
his  nature  projected  into  actuality,  there  could  be  nothing 
virtuous  or  vicious,  good  or  bad,  deserving  of  punishment 
or  reward,  because  there  is  no  person  or  thing  to  which 
these  could  be  attached.  This  reduces  the  subject  to  an 
absurdity  so  glaring  that  the  mind  almost  shudders  at  its 
contemplation.  Therefore,  if  man  be  responsible  for  his  act, 
Ood  cannot  be.  For  there  cannot  be  two  authors  of  the 
same  act,  covering  the  same  guilt,  any  more  than  there  can 
be  two  fathers  or  mothers  of  the  same  child.  There  may  be 
joint  actors  conspiring  to  the  production  of  the  same  act ; 
but  the  responsibility  of  each  is  distinct,  and  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  other.  So  we  are  brought  inevitably  to  the 
truth,  that,  in  order  for  a  man  to  do  right  or  wrong,  be  vir¬ 
tuous  or  vicious,  incur  guilt  or  merit  reward,  he  must  be 
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the  author,  the  creator,  of  his  own  actions.  And  what  he 
does  from  choice  is  his  own  act,  not  that  of  his‘  Creator. 
And  yet  again.  If  he  had  not  the  power  of  such  free 
choice  and  action,  he  could  not  be  virtuous  or  vicious ;  be 
rewarded  or  punished ;  be  made  happy  by  the  one  course 
of  life,  and  miserable  by  the  other.  God  could  not — be  it 
reverently  spoken — bring  him  into  judgment;  nor  could 
his  fellow-men  pronounce  him  either  guilty  or  innocent, 
unless  he  himself — not  another — unless  the  creature 
formed^  7iot  the  creator^  were  the  sole  responsible  author  of 
his  action. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  CREATURES  OK  FREEDOM  OR 
NECESSITY. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  creation  at  all,  it  must  consist  of  beings 
that  shall  be  either  free  to  act  for  themselves,  or  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  power  that  made  them.  These 
two  alternatives  exhaust  the  conditions  under  which  any¬ 
thing  can  act.  If  things  act  merely  as  they  are  acted  upon, 
the  law  of  necessity  binds  them.  This  is  required  in  the 
case  of  all  such  things  as  are  not  endowed  with  intelli¬ 
gence  sufficient  to  understand  what  they  do  and  why  it  is 
done.  This  embraces  all  the  materi^ils  and  forces  of  the 
physical  world.  Here  we  have  Law,  fixed  and  irresistible, 
and  directed  by  Intelligence  working  ab  extra  or  imma¬ 
nent — but  still  different  from  the  matter  it  controls.  Here 
the  laws  of  action  are  the  expression  of  the  power  and 
will,  which  are  diverse  from  the  organ,  just  as  power  in 
human  industry  is  separate  from  the  machine  through 
which  it  is  applied.  The  Power  has  never  transferred  free¬ 
dom,  and,  as  a  consequence,  responsibility  for  their  ac¬ 
tions,  to  these  materials  and  forces.  There  is  no  guilt  or 
innocence  in  them,  because  they  simply  obey  a  force  which 
constrains  them,  but  has  not  given  them  any  responsibility. 
Tlie  laws  of  nature,  which  are  an  expression  for  the  mode 
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of  the  Creator’s  action,  here  rule  supreme  and  unchanging. 
On  His  part  there  is  absolute  freedom  to  continue,  to  mod¬ 
ify,  or  even  to  reverse;  on  their  side,  a  necessity  which 
admits  of  no  change. 

The  other  kind  of  beings  created  consists  of  those  that 
have  the  responsibility  for  their  actions  transferred  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  become  independent  creatures  by  virtue  of 
the  power  bestowed  to  use  their  endowments  according  to 
their  own  choice,  untrainmeled  by  any  other  outside  their 
own.  That  a  part  of  the  creation  is  so  endowed  we  have 
already  seen. 

MYSTERY  OK  DIFFERENCES  OF  ENDOWMENT  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD. 

This  is  a  mystery,  but  not  greater  than  confronts  us  con¬ 
stantly,  that  every  portion  was  not  equally  endowed.  Why 
is  a  diamond  dowered  with  more  beauty  than  a  piece  of 
clod?  Why  has  gold  more  intrinsic  value  than  lead?  or 
why  does  it  possess  such  qualities  as  render  it  suitable  for 
the  basis  of  the  world’s  moneyed  transactions?  Why  are 
the  oak  and  pine  of  more  value  than  the  thorn  or  bramble? 
Why  is  the  rose  more  acceptable  than  the  stink-weed?  And 
to  come  nearer  home:  Why  was  Plato  more  gifted  intel¬ 
lectually  than  the  mill-wench  who  ground  grain  for  his 
bread?  Why  was  Moses  more  gifted  than  the  camp-fol¬ 
lower  who  lived  on  tlie  manna  that  had  been  kept  till  it 
bred  worms?  Wlio,  O  man,  made  thee  to  differ?  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  who  formed  it,  Wliy  hast  thou 
made  me  tluis! 

Hut  it  may  still  be  asked,  Why  did  God  create  man  with 
an  imperfect  nature,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
wrong  and  become  unhappy?  Tliis  question,  though 
seemingly  a  difficult  one,  is  rot  more  so  than  that  he  should 
have  instituted  differences  of  talents,  education,  surround¬ 
ings,  among  those  who  belong  to  the  same  race,  of  one  hu- 
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manity.  If  this  world  is  to  be  the  theater  for  the  display 
of  God’s  power  and  wisdom  exclusively,  then  there  must 
be  nothing  done  except  what  he  does  exclusively. 

FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE  INVOLVES  POWER  TO  CHOOSE 
WHAT  IS  WRONG. 

This  would  exclude  individuality,  responsibility,  growth 
in  character,  and  happiness  of  the  creature.  There  might 
be  a  material  creation,  but  it  could  not  be  one  where  there 
would  be  conscious  action  and  consequent  development  of 
character.  But  if  this  world  is  to  be  a  place  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  individual  and  independent  action,  where  the  Di¬ 
vine  attributes  are  to  be  transferred  to  separate  personali¬ 
ties  which  shall  work  out  their  own  destiny,  then  man  must 
be  endowed  with  a  power  to  choose.  If  he  be  made  per¬ 
fect,  he  can  choose  only  one  way,  and  can  exert  no  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  He  cannot  improve  by  his  own  work, 
and  build  up  character  as  his  own  possession,  unless  there 
be  a  possibility  within  his  reach  of  taking  a  wrong  course. 
If  he  brought  himself  to  such  a  degree  of  virtue  that  he 
was  sure  to  do  right,  with  no  danger  of  failure,  then  this 
would  be  his  own  work ;  and  the  action,  not  only  good  in 
itself  and  its  fruits,  but  at  the  same  time  the  result  of  the 
creature’s  own  increment.  We  have  tried  to  show  that, 
had  God  made  any  part  of  his  creation  perfect,  this  would 
have  been  equal  to  himself.  Such  a  creature  would  be 
both  impossible,  and  supersede  the  evident  purpose  of  cre¬ 
ation  as  the  sphere  for  development  where  each  individual 
thing  can  have  room  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  The 
thing  created  must  be  endowed  with  some  of  the  Divine 
attributes;  for  it  is  the  embodiment  thereof,  and  represents 
so  much  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  work  by  and  for  it¬ 
self.  But  it  cannot  embody  all,  and  must  therefore  be  im¬ 
perfect  at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  with  potentialities 
which  by  exercising  it  can  advance.  And,  if  imperfect,  it 
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has  the  double  possibility  of  becoming  better  or  worse.  As 
it  must  be  endowed  with  freedom  of  action  in  order  to  be 
a  separate  personality,  and  work  out  its  own  destiny,  it  can 
go  backward  or  forward. 

NECESSARY  ACTS  HAVE  NO  MORAL  QUALITY. 

If  it  is  secured  from  going  backward,  it  is  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  constraint.  It  cannot  sin,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
merit  in  doing  virtuously,  if  prevented  by  the  condition  of 
its  formation — not  by  a  growth  of  its  own  which  placed  it 
in  this  vantage-ground — from  doing  otherwise.  So,  if 
freedom  be  a  part  of  its  endowment,  the  quality  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  itself,  not  upon  its  Maker;  other¬ 
wise  the  action  would  not  belong,  in  any  degree,  to  the  hu¬ 
man  actors.  For  since  they  could  not  be  happy  except  as 
the  result  of  activity,^  they  could  not  get  the  increment  of 
this  activity  for  themselves  unless  the  action  were  really 
their  own.  Moreover,  this  action  could  have  no  influence 
in  building  up  character  and  developing  it  to  a  higher 
stage,  unless  it  were  the  deliberate  choice.  For,  if  con¬ 
strained,  as  we  have  seen,  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  the 
action  might  be  in  itself  or  consequences  on  other  things, 
it  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  actor.  And,  as  the  or¬ 
der  disclosed  in  nature,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case,  anything  which  is  not  perfect  can  never 
continue  in  one  stay.  It  must  advance  or  retrograde.  This 
fact  is  patent  in  all  the  processes  of  physical  nature.  He- 
aclitus  expressed  this  truth  profoundly  and  tersely  by  the 
aphorism  iravra  pel.  This  is  equally  clear  in  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  forces  and  moral  character.  These  can  never  stand 
still.  Though  these  be  developed  to  eternity,  they  will 
not  reach  the  limit  of  their  growth. 

*  Arist.  Met.,  Bk.  xi.  1072  1j.  i)  yap  vov  ivipytia  ^kupos  3e  17  ^v^pytia, 
ivipyua  bi  rj  KaS’  avrrjv  iKflvov  dplffTt)  Kal  atdioi. 
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NO  PROGRESS  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  IMPERFECTION  AND 

responsibility. 

If  they  were  created  in  their  highest  possible  grade,  the 
universe,  so  far  as  dependent  on  them,  would  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  Father  would  have  done  all  that  could  be  done, 
and  so  there  would  be  no  work  left  for  his  children.  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  of  development — which  is  no  more  Darwin’s 
than  Spinoza’s  pantheism  is  the  elaboration  of  the  “God- 
intoxicated”  philosopher — is  a  truth  far-reaching  and  well- 
nigh  all-embracing;  a  truth, — but,  like  all  others  of  human 
devising,  only  a  half-truth!  The  limitations  of  human  na¬ 
ture  prevent  any  man  from  seeing  more  than  a  few  of  the 
innumerable  facets  of  that  brightest  of  all  jewels — Truth. 
Development  is  true,  far-reaching,  unassailable, — provided 
it  be  directed  by  intelligence,  either  immanent  or  tran¬ 
scendent.  And,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  truth  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  relation  to  the  development  itself,  it  makes  no 
difference  which  method  is  assumed.  But  it  makes  all 
difference  whether  or  not  we  assume  individual  voluntary 
— and  therefore  responsible — action.  Both  methods  are 
followed  in  nature.  In  the  purely  material  or  physical  the 
development  is  unconscious  to  the  thing  itself.  The  crys¬ 
tal  forms  according  to  a  fixed  law  which  operates  ab  extra^ 
and  of  which  the  material  can  have  no  knowledge.  The 
plant  springs  from  the  seed,  and  its  function  of  life  both 
disintegrates  and  integrates  the  material  around  it;  but  by 
processes  of  which  it  is  not  aware.  Similar  methods  are 
pursued  by  animal  life  up  to  a  certain  point  where  instinct 
— as  we  call  it,  but  which  is  the  forerunner,  if  not  the  col¬ 
lateral  kinsman,  of  conscious  intelligence — comes  in,  and 
displays  the  first  intimations  of  responsible  action.  But 
the  great  forces  of  nature, —  gravity,  electricity,  magnet¬ 
ism,  undulation  of  light  and  heat, — all  work  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  action.  The  Almighty  Power  who 
transferred  a  part  of  his  energy  and  placed  this  subject  to 
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modes  of  action  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  is  whol¬ 
ly  responsible  for  their  work.  In  itself  this  transferred  en¬ 
ergy  can  have  no  moral  quality,  because  it  simply  obeys 
the  control  which  it  cannot  know,  and  consequently  can 
have  no  thought  of  disobeying. 

MAN  THE  WEAKEST  AND  STRONGEST  FACTOR  IN  NATURE. 

But  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  in¬ 
volved  additional  qualities  to  differentiate  him  from  them; 
to  enable  him  to  understand  and  control  these,  and  to  know 
the  reason  of  his  action.  “The  thinking  reed”  of  Pascal  ex¬ 
presses  this  truth  most  forcibly.  The  reed  is  weak  physi¬ 
cally.  It  bends  or  is  broken  by  the  storm  which  sweeps 
over  it  with  relentless  force.  But  still  it  is  greater  than 
this  force;  yea,  than  all  physical  forces  combined.  For  it 
knows  what  breaks  or  bends  it.  It  is  conscious  of  its  own 
limitations,  and  those. of  nature.  Weak  as  it  is  in  physi¬ 
cal  force,  it  controls  all  the  forces  of  the  world.  It  can 
learn  the  laws  of  their  action,  can  put  itself  en  rapport 
with  them,  can  guide  them,  and  compel  them  thereby  to 
do  its  bidding:  a  process  going  on  since  man  was  upon 
earth. 

PHYSICAELY  STRONG  WHEN  HE  KNOWS  HOW  TO  APPLY 
THE  FORCES  OF  NATURE. 

It  was  feeble  at  first,  but  is  increasing  in  efficiency  until 
it  will  make  every  force  of  nature  tributary  to  its  will. 
Thus  man  shows  himself  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth.  He 
shows  that  he  can  by  conscious  action  master  all  the  forces 
of  the  world  ;  and,  among  these, — even  preeminent  above 
the  rest, — his  own  powers,  his  own  inclinations.  Thus  he 
can  increase  in  control  over  other  things  by  knowing  their 
capacities  and  modes  of  action,  and  by  willing  to  guide 
them  in  one  way  rather  than  another.  By  a  like  method 
he  gets  control  over  himself  through  self-knowledge,  the 
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foundation  of  all  other  wisdom.  Just  as  he  can  control 
nature  and  develop  her  power  by  bringing  all  the  forces  of 
the  physical  world  to  his  assistance ;  even  so  he  can  get 
the  mastery  over  himself  by  understanding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  capacities,  and  by  a  full  determination  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  for  good  or  for  evil.  Human  nature  is  not 
complete  as  it  comes  into  the  world,  a  separate  individual¬ 
ity.  But  it  has  the  power  of  self-exertive  action,  and  can 
control  itself  as  a  separate  personality.  This  includes  pow¬ 
er  of  development  in  its  control  over  the  earth.  Man  is 
placed  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  to  cultivate  it  and  enjoy 
its  fruits ;  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world,  and  utilize  them  for  his  own  purposes  as  their 
rightful  master. 

MORALLY  STRONG  WHEN  HE  GETS  THE  MASTERY  OVER 

HIMSELF. 

But  in  a  still  greater  degree  is  he  put  in  possession  of 
himself,  that  he  may  by  conscious  action  get  control  of 
every  power  he  possesses,  to  make  himself  better  while  im¬ 
proving  everything  around  him.  The  analogy  between 
his  external  and  internal  duty  seems  complete. 

Now  he  could  not  gain  this  mastery,  he  could  not  de¬ 
velop  his  own  character,  unless  he  had  the  power  of  inde¬ 
pendent  responsible  action.  The  work  which  he  did  on 
any  other  basis  would  not  be  his,  and  for  that  reason  would 
have  no  relation  to  his  character.  It  might  be  good  or 
bad  per  se ;  but  he  would  be  neither  while  performing  it. 
Thus  it  is  indispensable,  if  he  be  the  author  of  his  own 
acts,  and  they  are  to  have  any  influence  on  his  own  spirit¬ 
ual  growth,  that  he  be  not  perfect  at  first.  And  if  he  be¬ 
come  better  or  worse — and  he  cannot  remain  stationary — 
he  must  have  the  power  of  acting  in  a  way  which  will 
make  him  better  or  worse.  So  we  are  driven  necessarily 
to  the  assumption,  that,  if  God  created  a  being  with  any- 
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thing^to  do,  and  by  his  action  develop  his  character,  he 
must  be  endowed  not  only  with  the  power  of  independent 
action,  but  with  the  choice  between  two  alternatives. 
Otherwise  he  would  be  a  creature  of  necessity,  just  as  the 
material  ^universe ;  and  neither  his  being  nor  his  actions 
wouldjiave  any  moral  quality.  And  thus  he  must  have 
the  possibility  of  choosing  wrong,  if  he  have  that  of  choos¬ 
ing  right;  of  doing  evil,  if  he  have  that  of  doing  good; 
and  therefore  of  making  himself  worse,  if  he  can  make 
himself  better. 

GOD  CANNOT  BE  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MAN’S  ACTS,  IK  MAN 
IS  A  RESPONSIBLE  CREATURP). 

Godjis  not  the  author,  however,  of  his  actions,  if  he  be 
made  a  responsible  being.  Accordingly,  if  man  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  character  which  is  to  be  his  own,  and  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  reward  or  censure ;  if  he  is  to  be  a  creator 
himself,  and.  thus  differ  from  the  materials  and  forces  of 
nature  which  he  controls,  and  which  act  simply  as  they 
are  acted  upon,  and  be  distinguished  from  them  by  con¬ 
scious  growth,  then  he  must  be  imperfect  when  he  is 
created,  otherwise  he  cannot  have  the  power  of  free  choice, 
which  is  necessary  to  self-development.  No  act  which  he 
performs  will  be  his  own  under  any  other  condition.  His 
nature  is  fixed  if  he  be  made  perfect,  and  his  actions  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  the  one  who  endowed  him  with  a  na¬ 
ture  that  could  act  only  according  to  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  it.  And  hence,  though  a  distinct  individuality,  the 
action  belongs  to  Him  who  gave  it  such  a  nature  that  its 
action  is  wholly  compulsory. 

OPTIMISM  ADMITS  THE  PRP:SRNCE,  BUT  LOOKS  I'OR  THE 
FINAL  EXTINCTION,  OF  SIN  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
(JUENCKS. 

Though  the  constitution  of  the  world  shows  itself  clear¬ 
ly  to  be  optimistic,  and  therefore  there  is  a  gradual  elimi- 
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nation  of  evil  which  gives  us  assurance  that  it  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  will  eventually  disappear;  yet  this  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  its  presence,  or  explain  why  it  should  have  been 
permitted  by  a  holy  and  omnipotent  God.  Evil  is  a  terri¬ 
ble  reality.  It  is  a  monster  which  threatens  us  continually 
in  the  present,  and  casts  its  shadow  over  all  the  future. 
The  question  then  inevitably  recurs.  Can  any  theodicy — 
however  plausible,  however  clearly  from  a  philosophical 
view  it  may  account  for  the  necessity  of  making  man  im¬ 
perfect — show  how  any  system  of  Divine  government  can 
make  amends  for  the  woe  which  sin  has  brought  into  this 
world,  and  the  unending  misery  it  presages  in  that  which 
is  to  come?  Such  questions  are  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  The  dreadful  reality  stares  us  in  the  face,  and 
is  one  of  the  dread  secrets  of  our  destiny  which  perchance 
never  can  be  explained  until  we  know  as  we  are  known, 
until  the  vail  of  mortality  be  removed,  and  we  see  face  to 
face. 

SIN  A  VOLUNTARY  ACT,  WHICH  WE  MAY  ENTIRELY 

avoid;  so  that  man  might  have  kept  the 

WORLD  FREE  FROM  IT. 

Still,  when  a  difficulty  remains  under  any  condition  pos¬ 
sible,  the  attempts  to  mitigate  or  enlighten  by  rational  ex¬ 
planation — as  this  is  all  that  can  be  done — may  have  their 
place.  The  supreme  consolation,  however,  is  that  it  is 
possible  for  all  to  escape  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  and 
thus  render  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  harmless,  so 
far  as  guilt  and  pollution  are  concerned;  and  through  eter¬ 
nity  to  be  wholly  free  from  this  blight.  Such  certainly  is 
the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  achieve  this 
blessed  destiny,  he  has  prepared  an  efficient  method  for 
our  deliverance.  For,  the  Divine  law  under  which  man  is 
to  achieve  his  destiny  is  perfect,  and,  if  followed,  would 
counteract  the  influence  of  evil  to  such  degree  that  it  would 
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expel  it  from  the  world.  Man  has  the  power  to  do  right : 
to  do  this  all  the  time,  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  to 
his  interest  to  do  right  in  every  case  that,  can  possibly 
arise.  Hence,  whenever  he  sins,  he  voluntarily  chooses 
what  is  worse,  and  to  his  harm,  rather  than  what  is  better 
and  to  his  advantage.  Therefore  this  misery,  so  far  as  his 
own  action  is  concerned,  is  self-chosen  ;  under  his  own  con¬ 
trol  exclusively,  and  so  could  be  avoided.  The  Divine 
law  regulating  his  earthly  destiny  teaches  this  by  letter, 
and  enforces  it  in  every  experience  which  he  can  ever 
meet.  This  law  denounces  punishment  for  offenses,  and 
thereby  makes  man  responsible  for  his  acts;  makes  them 
his  own  creation,  and  hence  the  author,  also,  of  their 
consequences.  It  not  only  denounces  punishment,  but  be¬ 
gins  to  inflict  this  as  soon  as  the  law  is  violated.  It  warns 
in  advance  of  action;  warns  during  the  commission  of  the 
offense;  begins  to  puni.sh  at  once;  and  never  ceases  warn¬ 
ing  while  this  can  do  any  good :  that  is,  until  the  nature 
has  voluntarily  become  so  corrupt  that  warning  would  have 
no  other  effect,  save  to  harden  the  offender,  and  render  its 
own  authority  despised  and  ridiculed.  It  ceases  then  out 
of  pity  for  the  offender,  so  as  not  to  add  to  his  guilt.  But 
it  warned  incessantly  while  there  was  any  hope  of  being 
heeded. 

responsibility  fixes  the  guilt  of  sin  exclusively 
UPON  THE  ONE  WHO  COMMITS  IT. 

If  man'be  an  independent  being,  then  these  facts  fix  the 
guilt  of^his  conduct  entirely  upon  himself.  It  is  vain  for 
him  to  say  to  his  Maker,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus,  so 
that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  sin  and  bring  misery  upon 
myself?  Why  not,  with  thy  infinite  power  and  goodness, 
have  made  me  so  that  I  could  not  sin?  This  is  the  wail 
of  a  weakling,  the  complaint  of  a  coward,  who  has  not 
manhood  enough  to  desire  a  separate  being,  or  an  intelli- 
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gence  and  will  of  his  own.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  wonder  of  theology,  in  its  relation  to  men,  that  such  a 
good-for-nothing  poltroon  was  ever  created.  But  stay ! 
It  is  he  himself  that  has  made  his  character  so  despicable. 
It  was  not  God  who  made  him  such,  as  he  complains;  but 
it  is  his  own  work  which  he  tries  to  transfer  to  his  Maker 
and  make  him  responsible  for  its  worthlessness.  When 
tlie  question  is  of  character  it  is  man,  not  God,  who  is  the 
creator.  God  gives  the  capacity,  but  places  upon  man  the 
responsibility,  of  development,  which  becomes  a  veritable 
creation,  the  forming  something  new  ;  the  adding  an  incre¬ 
ment  where  before  there  was  absolutely  nothing.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  attention  that  it  is  only  those  who  make 
themselves  bad  that  accuse  God  of  their  sin,  or  complain 
that  he  did  not  make  them  like  the  insensible  materials  or 
forces  of  nature,  incapable  of  doing  anything  of  their  own 
volition.  They  confess  their  unfitness  for  freedom,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  it, 
and  should  not  have  been  left  to  themselves.  Self-con¬ 
fessed,  they  need  a  keeper;  and  one  so  strict  that  they 
could  never,  by  any  possibility,  have  done  wrong;  since  of 
themselves  they  cannot  do  right,  even  though  it  be  always 
to  their  own  advantage. 

vSuch  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  moral  law  deducible  from 
the  relation  between  man  and  his  Maker ;  between  one  en¬ 
dowed  with  freedom  of  action  and  a  Lawgiver  who  governs 
him  exclusively  for  his  own  behoof.  For  the  code  under 
which  he  is  placed  is  reasonable  in  its  requirements :  al¬ 
ways  salutary  when  obedience  is  rendered ;  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  misery  when  disobeyed. 

CHRIST’S  ATONEMENT  GIVES  MAN  A  SECOND  TRIAL  OK 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

hut  the  first  condition,  though  justifying  the  Maker 
both  in  man’s  formation  and  the  law  under  which  he  is  to 
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live,  is  not  all.  When  man  did  not  will  to  live  according 
to  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  that 
of  happiness ;  after  he  had  voluntarily  transgressed  and 
brought  misery  upon  himself,  God  interposes  for  his  deliv¬ 
erance.  He  offers  pardon  through  a  free-will  sacrifice, 
made  in  the  person  of  the  Ideal  Man;  who  showed,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  whole  law.  After  man  fell 
from  his  high  estate,  the  substitute  offers  himself  to  take 
the  place  of  the  offender,  so  as  to  reinstate  him  in  the  place 
he  first  occupied.  Still  more,  he  offers  to  cleanse  man’s 
nature,  which  has  been  corrupted.  He  sends  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  will,  if  permitted,  expel  from  the  heart  the  d'e- 
mons  of  sin  which  man  has  invited  to  enter  there.  He 
will  then  himself  enter,  and  occupy  the  place  forever. 

BLASPHEMY  TO  SAY  THAT  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM 
MAKES  GOD  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SIN. 

This  much  is  said  in  answer  to  the  blasphemous  objec¬ 
tions  of  those  who  assert  that  the  system  of  religion  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  makes  God  an  arbitrary 
tyrant,  because  he  created  a  being  who  would  go  astray ;  and 
therefore  is  the  author  of  the  sin  of  man  and  the  misery, 
temporal  and  eternal,  which  follows  as  a  consequence.  Such 
objections  are  thus  shown  to  be  wholly  reckless  and  unrea¬ 
sonable.  God  has  justified  his  ways  to  man  by  endowing 
him  with  the  ability  to  Dbey  the  law  of  his  constitution; 
by  enacting  a  code  of  positive  commands  whose  justice  is 
shown  in  that  obedience  to  it  always  brings  happiness ; 
while  its  infraction  inevitably  causes  misery.  Its  efficien¬ 
cy  is  displayed  in  that  it  executes  itself.  It  makes  man 
the  conscious  author  of  his  own  act;  the  rewarder  of  him¬ 
self  when  he  does  right;  the  executioner  of  the  penalty 
when  he  does  wrong.  Thus  “  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  per¬ 
fect.” 
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there  can  be  no  character  created  by  man  if 

HIS  ACTION  IS  COMPULSORY. 

It  is  vital  to  our  subject  to  ask,  How  is  it  possible  for  a 
created  being  to  do  good  and  build  up  character?  It  has 
been  shown  clearly  that  no  being  can  be  the  author  of  an 
act  if  he  be  compelled  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  man  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  a  nature,  placed  in  such  conditions,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  motives,  as,  severally  or  jointly,  force  him 
to  do  a  certain  act,  then,  however  good  this  may  be,  the 
merit  of  it  belongs  to  the  forces  which  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary.  If  he  is,  as  often  asserted,  “the  creature  of  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  has  no  responsibility,  and  his  actions  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  himself  no  moral  quality.  In  order  to  do  the  act 
himself,  he  must  be  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could  do 
otherwise.  There  must  be  alternatives  placed  before  him, 
and  he  make  a  choice  between  them.  That  choice  in¬ 
volves  a  creative  power  of  his  own.  It  must  not  depend 
upon  the  stronger  motive.  For  in  that  case  the  motive, 
not  he,  is  the  author ;  quite  as  much  as  the  superior  weight 
in  one  arm  of  the  scales  determines  the  inclination.  Hence 
if  man  had  been  made  perfect,  or  if  he  had  no  power  of 
choice,  or  if  placed  in  a  world  where  there  was  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  wrong,  of  course  he  would,  as  an  organ  or  instru¬ 
ment,  transmit  the  influences  which  moved,  impelled^  him 
in  the  direction  of  least  or  no  resistance.  Hut  the  action 
would  not  have  been  his,  and  hence  its  influence  upon  him¬ 
self  wholly  neutral.  To  constitute  an  action  his  he  must 
create  the  motive  himself.  To  create  this  he  must  have 
the  power  of  choice,  so  that  he  shall  in  fact  be  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  motive,  and  have  the  determining  factor  in  him¬ 
self.  This  which  is  called  voluntarism  makes  man  the 
controlling  force  in  all  his  conduct.  The  action  is  his  be¬ 
cause  he,  and  he  alone,  does  it.  This  requires  that  there 
must  be  an  alternative.  The  alternative  must  be  selected, 
not  forced  upon  him.  If  he  have  only  one  motive,  there 
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can  be  no  alternative;  and  if  only  one  kind  of  motives  be 
offered,  then  again  there  can  be  no  choice.  So  it  comes 
round  to  the  same  fact :  when  there  is  no  choice,  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  of  him  who  is  the  medium,  but  of  the  control¬ 
ling  power  which  placed  him  in  a  condition  that  deter¬ 
mined  his  action.  Hence  the  imperfection  of  the  creature, 
by  which  he  is  not  compelled  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  and 
freedom  of  choice,  by  which  he  makes  the  act  his  own,  are 
prime  conditions  of  human  virtue.  There  must  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  wrong,  else  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing 
right;  since  any  act,  in  order  to  belong  to  the  actor,  must 
be  the  result  of  his  choice;  and  there  can  be  no  choice 
when  only  one  motive  is  presented. 

VIRTUK  GAINKD  KXCM:.SI VKI.Y  THROUGH  CONFLICT. 

Human  virtue,  then,  is  the  result  of  conflict.  The  char¬ 
acter  is  made  strong  by  opposition.  There  can  be  no  vic¬ 
tory  without  conflict,  and  there  can  be  no  conflict  when  all 
the  influences  tend  only  one  way.  If  man  is  to  bean  inde¬ 
pendent  being,  if  he  is  to  do  right  by  an  act  which  shall 
be  his  own,  then  he  must  both  have  the  power,  and  be 
placed  under  the  conditions  where  there  are  incentives,  to 
do  wrong.  The  danger  has  to  be  met  and  overcome  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  any  bravery:  the  sin  must  be  seen,  must 
have  allurements  to  embrace  it,  before  there  can  be  any 
virtue  in  the  choice,  or  any  merit  of  rejection  in  the  act. 
The  character  of  those  angels  who  never  sinned  may  have 
been  pure,  but  was  not  perfect,  because  some  of  these  be¬ 
ings  exercised  their  freedom  and  rebelled.  Man  was  cre¬ 
ated  with  a  pure  nature,  but  not  perfect.  There  was  every 
inducement  for  him  to  remain  in  that  condition,  short  of 
compulsion,  which  would  have  destroyed  his  nature,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  possess  even  an  account¬ 
able  individuality,  or  persist  in  the  creative  process.  But 
the  creature,  being  made  subject  to  vanity,  that  is,  made 
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in  such  condition  that  it  could  go  astray  and  destroy  itself, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  hope.'  It  has 
the  power  of  obeying  the  law  which  increases  its  happi¬ 
ness;  of  avoiding  the  sin  which  works  its  misery;  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  choice  which  is  the  new  creation ;  and  shows  its  sev¬ 
erance  from  the  great  Creator  who  endowed  it  with  capac¬ 
ities  for  independent  action.  By  the  exercise  of  its  own 
powers  it  can  compel  the  forces  of  physical  nature  to  do  its 
bidding.  By  the  exercise  of  its  own  free  choice,  acting 
under  a  moral  law  as  infallible  as  that  in  the  material 
world,  it  can  create  a  nature  for  itself ;  can  build  up  a  char¬ 
acter  which  will  insure  happiness  to  itself,  and  the  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  universe. 


PKRKKCTION  COMKS  AT  THK  ICNU  OK,  NOT  BKKORK,  THK 
DISCIPLINARY  STACK. 


The  objection  to  the  plan  of  creation  offered  by  cavilers 
against  the  theistic  system  is  that  it  demands  perfection  at 
the  beginning.  If  that  were  possible  to  the  Creator,  with¬ 
out,  as  we  have  seen,  exhausting  his  own  attributes,  and 
making  the  creature  supersede  the  Maker,  it  would  also  ex¬ 
clude  any  growth  on  the  part  of  the  creature;  for,  being 
perfect  at  the  beginning,  no  improvement  would  be  possi¬ 
ble.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the  development  theory, 
which  seems  to  be  the  order  of  nature.  Our  enemies,  in 
constructing  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  have  forged  a  weap¬ 
on  ready  for  our  use.  In  their  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  Creator,  they  attribute  to  the  material  universe  a 
power  to  create  itself,  to  develop  itself ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
do,  through  blind  impersonal  and  immanent  force,  all  that 
the  theist  ascribes  to  a  personal  God.  ^'‘Hypotheses  non 
fingop  says  the  doubter:  “I  take  facts  as  I  find  them,  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves.”  But  he  makes  more  hy¬ 
potheses,  demands  more  data,  than  the  most  orthodox  be- 
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liever  in  revealed  religion ;  for  he  makes  his  blind  forces 
act  in  ways  that  have  no  analogy  in  human  industry.  He 
makes  them  work  directly  contrary  to  all  known  methods. 

UHVKLOPMKNT  IS  ONI.Y  KKKiiCTED  THROUGH  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

But  error  always  overreaches  itself.  The  development 
theory,  or  evolution,  is  never  employed  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  without  Intelligence  to  direct.  Even  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  theory  there  was  some  intelligence — though  not 
as  much  in  the  modern  claimants  as  they  thought.  For 
this  doctrine  was  furnished  ready  by  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers.  Even  the  word  <^v(XL<i  contained  the  whole  theory 
in  epitome.  But  we  accept  the  development  theory  with 
thanks,  not  to  Darwin  or  Haeckel,  but  to  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato.  Everything  grew,  evolved  itself,  developed,  under 
the  directing  power  which  the  philosophers  called  Now. 
Even  so  the  world  developed,  under  the  directing  wisdom 
and  energy  of  the  Supreme  NoO?,  from  the  incandescent 
gas,  through  star-dust,  nebuke,  molten  mass,  solid  crust, 
habitable  globe  fit  for  the  great  theater  of  God’s  moral  gov¬ 
ernment.  liven  so,  when  the  time  was  ready.  He  made 
man,  endowing  him  with  capacities,  like  his  own  in  kind 
but  not  in  degree, — since  that  would  be  impossible, — to  car¬ 
ry  on  another  creation.  This  was  to  be  shown  in  subduing 
the  earth  with  all  its  forces,  and  rendering  them  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  vast  designs  of  a  humanity  endowed  with  god¬ 
like  attributes.  We  see  constant  evidences  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  Man  was  to  subdue  nature  and  employ  all  her 
forces  for  good;  to  utilize  all  the  resources  of  the  material 
for  the  advantage  of  the  sentient,  the  intellectual,  and 
tlie  moral  world.  And  God  was  well  pleased  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  six  periods  of  work.  I'or  he  saw  that 
they  were  all  very  good;  and  metaphorically  rested;  re.sted 
since  he  had  completed  his  share  of  the  creation. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER  AN  ACTUAE  CREATION 

BY  MAN. 

To  be  the  ruler  over  all  the  other  parts,  He  had  created 
a  son  in  his  own  image,  to  whom  he  delegated  the  care  of 
the  new-made  world.  This  son,  as  a  free  agent,  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  capacity  and  power  of  unending  development 
in  control  over  physical  nature,  and  a  veritable  creative 
•energy  in  building  up  character  by  progressive  mastery 
over  himself.  His  work  in  framing  a  character  by  new  in¬ 
crements — which  did  not  exist  before  he  added  them  as  the 
result  of  his  self-augmenting  choice — makes  him  a  verita¬ 
ble  creator.  And  the  work  of  thus  endowing  a  personality 
with  godlike  attributes  is  the  greatest^  miracle  of  the  ages. 
For  it  is  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing,  and 
that  something  a  disciplined  soul  which  by  its  own  action 
upon  itself  is  constantly  becoming  more  like  God.  Not 
perfect  at  the  beginning  any  more  than  the  star-dust  filling 
space  was  a  perfect  world,  save  in  capacity;  but  having  in 
himself  the  endowments  for  infinite  expansion.  But  he 
must  be  a  creator,  not  of  the  material  world,  but  of  a  work 
which  the  Lord  Christ  says  was  yet  greater,  the  formation 
of  a  character  fit  for  heaven.  This  shall  advance  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  goodness  under  the  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
law  of  his  being,  until  we  shall  have  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

THE  SY.STKM  OF  THE  WORLD  OPTIMLSTIC. 

We  believe  this  promise  because  we  are  sure  that  we  live 
under  a  system  of  Optimism.  Sin  will  wear  itself  out  be- 
cau.se  it  is  self-destructive.  Righteousness  will  multiply 
and  expand  because  it  has'  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
Sin  is  suicidal :  virtue  conservative.  Man  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflicts  with  sin  which  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
law  has  brought  into  the  world  with  misery  and  death  in 
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its  deplorable  train.  He  can  meet  and  overcome  sin,  not 
only  as  it  appears  a  horrid  monster  in  the  world  about  him, 
but  still  more  in  his  own  heart.  As  he  has  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  choice,  he  can  master  himself  by  self-determining 
will-power,  even  as  he  is  doing  with  the  physical  world  by 
the  culture  of  his  intellect.  He  is  a  co-worker  with  the 
Christ  of  God  in  conquering  evil  by  the  resistless  power  of 
purity  and  holiness.  The  enormity  and  misery  of  sin  are 
portentous.  The  earth  seems  full  of  the  habitations  of  cru¬ 
elty.  But  right-doing  has  a  subduing  energy  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  withstand.  For  “more  are  they  that  are  for  us 
than  those  who  are  against  us.”  The  time  will  come  when 
righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  even  as  the  waters 
cover  the  solemn  depths  of  the  sea.  This  world  shall  be 
subdued  to  the  Lord  Chri.st,  the  Ideal  man,  who  will  help 
his  brethren  by  becoming  one  with  them,  to  conquer  where 
they  feel  themselves  incapable  in  their  own  strength.  And 
being  co-workers  with  him,  at  last  all  evil,  and  with  it  all 
misery,  shall  be  subdued  under  his  feet.  Then  shall  come 
the  end. 


FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 

Each  human  .soul,  completely  freed  from  .sin,  will  be  per¬ 
fect  in  its  purpose;  and  by  self-control  tending  toward  per¬ 
fection  in  its  performance.  It  will  project  itself  unremit¬ 
tingly  in  the  creation  of  good  works;  embodying,  as  far  as 
is  possible  for  a  finite  creature,  the  character  of  its  Maker. 
Created  in  the  image  of  God  but  not  his  equal;  endowed 
with  powers  fitting  him  to  build  up  a  world  in  himself,  man 
will,  in  the  end,  have  achieved  the  purpo.se  of  the  Creator. 
The  fellow-workmen  with  Chri.st  in  the  creation  of  this 
new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness, 
when  they  have  completed  their  di.scipline,  will  render  up 
the  account  of  their  stewardship  under  a  scheme  of  Moral 
Freedom,  and  henceforth,  even  forever,  will  be  free  from 
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evil.  God’s  work  of  creation  was  finished  when  he 
formed  man  endowed  with  responsibility  and  creative 
powers.  Christ  declared  that  the  work  of  redemption 
which  he  had  been  appointed  to  do  was  finished  when  he 
died  upon  the  cross.  jVIan  finishes  his  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion  on  earth  and  is  called  to  a  higher  service.  The  dark 
episode  of  sin  has  enabled  responsible  beings  to  unite  with 
tlieir  Maker  in  the  work  of  creation.  Entrusted  with  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  they  show  their  ability  wdiile  working  un¬ 
der  the  Divine  law  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  For  with 
the  materials  furnished  them  by  their  Master-workman 
they  have  built  up  for  themselves  a  character  with  ever- 
expanding  capacities  for  activity  and  happiness.  Man  was 
made,  not  a  necessary  unit  in  a  nexus  of  sequences,  not  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  material  causes,  but  an  independent 
self-originating  factor ;  and  therefore  exclusively  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  own  action.  This  involved  imperfection  in  his 
nature  at  the  beginning,  which  required  cooperation  on  his 
part  to  make  it  complete.  Thus  creation  finds  its  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  completion,  and  not  in  the  beginning,  of  the 
work. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PROFESSOR  PARK’S  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM. 

BY  THR  REVEREND  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  was  born  October  5,  1703,  might  be  worthi¬ 
ly  celebrated  by  the  issue  of  a  competent  history  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  movement  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  and  of 
the  theological  school  which  sprung  from  his  labors.  In 
the  lack  of  such  a  history,  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  school  might  be  sketched 
side  by  side  with  his  own.  Or  some  general  view  of  the 
system  of  thought  which  gradually  matured  among  his  pu¬ 
pils  might  be  presented  as  the  still  living  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors  and  the  enduring  monument  of  his  genius.  Or  there 
might  be  selected  some  one  theologian,  who  had  drunk 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  Edwards’s  inspiration,  had  been  a 
diligent  student  of  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of 
the  New  England  theology,  and  had  incorporated  its  best 
contributions  in  his  own  thought,  who  had  himself  been  a 
great  thinker  and  systematizer,  and  represented  in  his  own 
person  and  labors  the  consummate  fruit  of  the  seed  planted 
by  Edwards;  and  his  work  might  be  set  forth  in  fitting 
form  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  real  power  of  Edwards 
and  the  real  meaning  of  his  scattered  contributions  to  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  and  might  be  reverently  laid  as  the  choi¬ 
cest  chaplet,  on  the  tomb  of  the  most  famous  of  American 
thinkers.  If  such  a  one  were  to  be  selected,  the  choice 
could  fall  only  upon  Edwards  A.  Park;  for  he  was  an  Ed* 
wardean,  an  historical  scholar  versed  as  none  other  in  the 
history  of  the  Edwardean  school,  a  profound  thinker,  a 
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consummate  systematizer,  an  unequaled  teacher,  himself 
chief  member  and  unquestioned  leader  of  the  school.  And 
he  would  feel  himself  honored,  were  he  still  living,  to  be 
made  the  means  of  honoring  one  whom  he  ever  confessed, 
under  the  great  Master,  as  master. 

But  Professor  Park  was  himself  so  great  a  figure,  and 
surpassed,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and  of  the 
present  writer,  his  great  master  at  so  many  points,  that  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  those  who  contribute  to 
others’  glory,  except  incidentally.  It  is  a  part  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  glory  of  Edwards  that  he  secured  and  retained 
the  homage  of  such  a  mind.  The  power  of  the  impetus  he 
gave  to  American  theology  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  fact  that  it  by  and  by  stirred  and  thrilled  this 
imperial  intellect.  The  greatness  of  his  leading  ideas  is 
most  evident  in  that  they  formed  the  chief  working  tools 
of  so  great  an  artificer,  at  so  remote  a  time.  As  his  school 
culminated  in  Park,  and  reached  thus  an  end  greater  than 
its  beginning,  it  attained  the  rare  distinction  in  history  of 
perfect  symmetry  and  interior  self-consistency.  It  was  fit¬ 
ted  for  its  time, — a  great  time, — and  did  in  a  splendid  way 
a  great  work.  The  honor  of  Edwards  is  thus  the  greater 
for  honor  done  to  Park ;  but  Park,  like  Mount  Rainier 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast,  not  only  honors 
and  glorifies  the  group  of  which  he  is  one,  but  has  a  sur¬ 
passing  glory  all  his  own.  It  is  in  this  position,  not  of 
solitary  or  unrelated  grandeur,  but  of  preeminent  achieve¬ 
ment  and  worth,  that  these  articles  would  consider  the 
theological  sy.stem  of  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  second  Abbot 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

The  articles  are,  however,  not  to  be  panegyric.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  himself  never  indulged,  even  toward  Edwards, 
in  uncritical  and  unqualified  laudation.  He  is  himself 
great  enough  to  bear  criticism.  It  shall  be  my  aim  to 
weigh  and  estimate,  in  the  light  of  other  systems  and  other 
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lands  and  times,  the  permanent  worth  of  his  system,  as 
well  as  to  set  it  forth  as  adequately  as  the  limits  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  article  or  two  will  permit.  Ikit  I  shall  criticise, 
when  I  do,  as  a  pupil,  as  one  sent  out  by  this  great  leader 
to  sit  under  other  teachers  and  gather  other  fruits,  and  as 
one  who  feels, — amid  all  the  modifications  wrought  iii  his 
own  thinking  by  time  and  other  influences, — that  in  the 
great  trend  of  his  thought,  in  his  conception  of  tlieology 
and  of  systems  of  theology,  in  method,  in  spirit,  and  in  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  great  and  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  tlieology,  he  is  still  an  Edwardean  of  Park’s  .school. 
And  if  any  shall  .say  that  this  is  not  fact  but  dream,  then, 
till  .some  rude  awakening,  I  shall  continue  to  dream  the 
dream. 

PRELIMINARY  CON.SIDKRATIONS. 

Profe.ssor  Park’s  theology  was,  first  of  all,  a  system.  He 
began  with  a  principle — livery  event  has  a  Cause, — but 
this  was  not  assumed  till  it  was  .shown  to  be  a  fundamental 
postulate  of  thought,  and  involved  in  all  our  thinking. 
When  he  had  thus  proved  his  principle,  so  far  as  it  admits 
of  proof,  he  proceeded  to  build  up  his  system  upon  it  step 
by  step,  proof  by  proof,  proof  resting  in  every  case  on  what 
had  been  proved  before.  Thus  his  system  was  not  a  .sys¬ 
tem  in  the  .sen.se  of  a  mere  orderly  arrangement  of  parts, 
each  however  standing  by  itself,  in  no  inner  and  vital  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rest,  but  it  was  a  system  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  one  linked  proce.ss  of  proof,  every  step  preparing  for, 
and  not  depending  on,  the  following,  every  .step  adequately 
prepared  for  by,  and  naturally  flowing  out  of,  all  the  preced¬ 
ing.  It  was  like  the  wall  of  the  cathedjal,  resting  on  foot¬ 
ing-stones  laid  deep  in  the  earth,  course  rising  on  course, 
each  depending  on  what  was  beneath  it  and  capable  of 
bearing  all  that  was  to  be  above  it,  till  the  last  pinnacle 
stood  in  its  place  perfect,  secure  in  the  security  of  the 
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whole  wall.  In  this  respect  Professor  Park’s  system  pre¬ 
sented  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  his  contemporary  and 
life-long  opponent,  Charles  Hodge,  who  brings  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book  to  prove 
some  elementary  point,  and  thus  builds  the  foundation  on 
top  of  the  higher  courses!  In  fact  Hodge  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  proof  really  is,  for  this  error  of  proving  the 
point  in  hand  by  everything  that  bears  upon  it,  whether 
it  be  itself  already  proven  or  completely  uniuvestigated 
and  hence  unknown,  he  commits  hundreds  of  times.  His 
“ system ”  is  therefore  merely  order  of  topics;  but  Park’s 
system  was  always  the  system  of  a  progress  from  the  known 
to  tlie  unknown  by  rational  examination  and  logical  proof. 
If  he  failed  at  any  point,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  effort  or  for 
forgetfulness  of  the  necessities  of  such  a  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  method  of  proof  was  the  inductive,  or  the  a  poster^ 
iori.  Park  always  proceeded  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known,  from  the  facts  to  the  principles  involved  in  them, 
from  elementary  principles  to  those  pertaining  to  detail. 
Hence  his  theology  was  always  subject  to  revision.  Give 
him  a  new  fact,  and  you  have  made  necessary  a  new 
induction,  and  perhaps  a  new  conclusion.  Hence  he  was 
always  open  to  new  light,  and  manifested  the  most  remark¬ 
able  hospitality  for  new  ideas.  “Take  them  in,’’  he  said 
once,  “and  entertain  them  as  you  would  guests  at  your  ta¬ 
ble,  until  you  know  them ;  and  then  you  can  estimate 
their  worth  and  their  bearing  on  the  truth.”  Textual 
criticism  never  disturbed  him.  If  a  text  had  to  go,  he 
looked  to  see  if  anything  had  been  built  on  it  alone,  and 
to  cast  out  such  an  element  of  his  thought;  for  error  elim¬ 
inated  he  thought  to  be  truth  gained.  The  new  theory 
of  evolution  did  not  trouble  him.  It  had  not  “come  to  it¬ 
self’?  by  the  year  1875,  when  I  was  myself  a  student  at 
Andover  and  in  attendance  upon  Professor  Park’s  lectures. 
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and  neither  friends  nor  foes  understood  it.  But  while  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hodge,  in  his  little  book,  was  styling  it  bluntly 
“  Atheism,”  Professor  Park  observed  a  scarcely  interrupted 
silence  upon  it,  except  as  he  was  ready  now  and  then  to  ask 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  theology  if  it  were  to  be 
found  true.  I  remember  very  well  asking  him  one  day, 
on  one  of  those  walks  and  talks  which  he  delighted  to  take 
with  inquiring  students,  what  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  origination  of  man  by  evolution  would  be  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  “What  do  we  need,”  I  asked,  “to 
maintain  universal  depravity?  If  the  race  originated  at 
several  independent  points,  do  we  need  to  suppose  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  early  sin,  at  one  or  more  of  these  points, 
and  the  involvement  of  all  mankind,  by  whatever  process, 
in  this  early  sin,  to  have  all  the  elements  now  given  in  the 
common  idea  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  all  the  consequences 
that  can  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it?”  His  answer 
was,  “No!”  And  the  discussion,  as  it  went  on,  showed 
how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  adjustment  of  theology 
and  evolution,  though  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  either  evolu¬ 
tion  or  any  such  adjustment. 

The  subtlety,  breadth,  and  comprehensiveness  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park’s  lectures  was  another  element  of  their  worth 
that  demands  a  pas.sing  mention.  Having  the  undivided 
time  of  the  Middle  Class  for  the  whole  year,  and  lecturing 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day  of  the  week  except  Sun¬ 
day,  Professor  Park  had  time  enough  to  go  into  the  depths, 
— and  he  went.  His  minuteness  of  analy.sis,  especially  in 
his  definitions,  was  very  great.  His  consideration  of  “ob¬ 
jections”  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought,  of  which  he  availed  himself  fully.  Par¬ 
ticularly  did  he  thus  discuss  the  older  Calvinism  which  he 
opposed.  The  bright  and  interested  student  carried  away 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  this  system,  as  well  as  of 
Arminianism  and  Unitarianism. 
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The  treatment  of  the  propositions  discussed  was  predom¬ 
inantly  rationalistic.  True,  the  starting-point  was  the 
biblical ;  but  the  method  was  rational,  and  the  cogent  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  proof,  exciting  the  greatest  interest  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  were  the  rational.  Not  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  were  formulated  with  little  reference  to  the  Bible,  or 
that  the  Bible  was  belittled  whether  by  the  formal  treat¬ 
ment  it  received  or  by  implication.  Professor  Park’s  exe¬ 
gesis  was  always  accurate,  and  quite  in  accord  with  the 
best  of  the  exegetical  departments  under  his  younger  col¬ 
leagues,  Professors  Mead  and  Thayer.  But  theology  in 
his  conception  was  the  philosophy  of  Christian  truth.  The 
Bible  gave  that  truth,  but  why  it  was  so,  and  how  it  could 
be  defended,  and  what,  precisely,  it  meant  to  the  modern 
mind,  were  all  rational  questions,  and  constituted  the  bur¬ 
den  of  Theology.  The  biblical  argument  hence  some¬ 
times  tended  toward  the  dry  and  formal.  Sometimes  its 
force  had  been  so  anticipated,  that  it  seemed  almost  super¬ 
fluous.  Even  before  the  days  of  modern  criticism,  it  had 
lost  something  of  its  power.  The  system  must,  therefore, 
be  weighed  rather  as  a  rational  creation  than  as  a  biblical 
elaboration.  Nor  did  the  historical  argument,  either  the 
critical  or  the  positive,  receive  due  attention  from  Professor 
Park.  It  was  sometimes  appealed  to  in  a  general  way,  as 
when  “the  general  opinions  of  men,”  or  “the  voice  of 
Christian  experience,”  were  alluded  to.  But  .such  a  thing 
as  the  “verdict”  of  the  scientific  history  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  for  or  against  any  position  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
Andover  of  1875.  Profe.ssor  Park’s  education  had,  in  fact, 
.scarcely  fitted  him  for  such  an  appeal  to  history.  He  knew 
the  history  of  New  England  theology  intimately  and  well, 
and  understood  its  current  of  progress  and  the  intellectual 
forces  that  bore  it  on.  But  the  appeals  of  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  to  the  church  “  fathers,”  by  their  specious  adula¬ 
tion  and  irreverent  reverence  for  mere  men,  and  often  for 
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men  of  little  training  and  feeble  intellectual  grasp  at  that, 
awoke  a  scorn  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  American  theo¬ 
logian,  who  was  as  strong  in  the  element  of  common-sense 
as  he  was  in  intellectual  acumen.  “ Fathers! ”  said  he 
once,  with  a  flash  of  his  sarcastic  wit,  “They  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  called  the  church  babies!'*'*  The  elaborate  efforts 
of  the  brilliant  Professor  Shedd  at  Andover  to  bring  his¬ 
tory,  in  a  totally  unhistorical  and  really  a  crypto-dogmatic¬ 
al  method,  to  the  defense  of  an  exceedingly  “old”  form  of 
Calvinism,  had  not  tended  to  help  Professor  Park  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  or  use  of  history.  To  its  formal  and 
real  disadvantage  his  system  was  essentially  unbiblical  and 
unhistorical  in  style,  and  occasionally  in  substance. 

X.VT  U  K  A  L  T 1 1  i  :OI.OG  Y. 

Professor  Park  adopted  and  employed  the  distinction 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  deistic 
controversy,  and  had  been  so  ably  used  by  Paley,  between 
Natural  and  Revealed  Theology.  His  object,  as  already 
said,  was  proof.  He  desired  to  put  the  biblical  doctrines 
upon  a  sure  basis  of  irrefragable  proof.  This,  and  this  on¬ 
ly,  would  lift  them  from  the  rank  of  mere  pleasing  opin¬ 
ions,  of  more  or  less  value,  to  that  of  the  tnith^  upon  which 
men  might  venture  their  immortal  destinies;  and  truth 
was  alone  a  worthy  object  of  consideration  to  a  Christian 
theologian. 

Now,  to  the  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the  proof  of 
the  Bible,  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  essential.  If 
the  Bible  is  such  an  authority  as  the  church  has  always 
said,  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  To  prove  the  Bible,  you 
must  therefore  first  prove  the  being  and  benevolence  of 
God;  and  you  must  do  it  without  the  Bible,  since  you  are 
not  permitted  to  commit  any  circle  in  your  reasoning. 
Hence  Natural  Theology  must  precede  Revealed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  therefore  begins  here,  and  lays  down  as  his 
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first  proposition  that  every  event  has  a  cause.  But  here 
he  meets  at  once  with  the  crux  of  theology.  To  prove  the 
Bible  he  has  to  prove  a  benevolent  God,  because  a  God  not 
benevolent  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  revelation 
to  man  however  great  man’s  need.  But  the  benevolence 
of  God  is  not  a  doctrine  of  pure  Natural  Theology,  which 
can  never,  and  has  never,  either  originated  or  proved  it ; 
but  it  is  historically  and  logically  itself  a  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  Hence,  if  you  need  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  benev¬ 
olence  to  prove  the  Bible,  you  need  a  Bible  to  prove  the 
divine  benevolence.  How  shall  this  circle  be  escaped? 
Ritschl  recognized  this  peculiarity  of  the  argument,  and 
stated  it  better  than  any  recent  theologian,  but  Park  also 
fully  perceived  it,  and  sought  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  In 
fact,  its  necessities  determined  the  entire  course  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  Natural  Theology. 

Park,  therefore,  began  by  giving  “some  elemental  idea 
of  (iod,  not  the  whole  being.” ‘  He  defines  God  as  “the 
.Mind  which  other  minds  are  obligated  to  worship,  because 
they  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  it.”  The  existence  of 
such  a  being  can  be  proved  by  logical  arguments  from  na¬ 
ture  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  causation; 
and  to  establish  this  is,  for  the  time.  Park’s  sole  effort. 
He  takes  up  successively  the  aiguments  for  a  creator,  a 
preserver,  a  contriver,  a  natural  governor  and  a  moral  gov¬ 
ernor.  In  the  discussion  of  these,  however  acute,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  profound  it  was,  there  was  nothing  which 
differed  essentially  from  the  general  positions  of  Natural 
Theology  as  developed  by  his  predecessors.  Yet  one  in¬ 
novation  had  already  been  made,  and  this  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  “biblical  argument”  on  point  after  point. 

*  I  employ,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  writing  this  article,  the  excellent 
notes  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  D.D.,  who  was  a  very  accurate  student, 
and  heard  the  lectures  in  1865.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  access  at  present 
to  my  own  stenographic  notes  of  1875. 
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He  expressly  says  that  he  takes  the  Bible  for  these  argu¬ 
ments  only  “as  a  book  written  by  sages,”  or  as  “contain¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  world.”  But  when  the  argument 
is  completed,  he  devotes  more  careful  attention  to  this  bib¬ 
lical  argument.  He  remarks  that  “some  men  believe  that 
all  truths  in  Natural  Theology  are  derived  from  the  Bible: 
others  believe  that  the  Bible  is  drawn  from  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy.”  His  own  position  is  that  the  Bible  is  “a  part  of 
Natural  Theology.”  Just  as  we  infer  a  God  from  the  solar 
system  considered  as  a  fact,  so  we  infer  God  from  the  per¬ 
fectness  of  the  biblical  description  of  Christ.  The  Bible, 
as  a  record  of  assertions,  rests  upon  Natural  Theology,  and 
it  proves  the  existence  of  God  not  by  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  God,  as  an  assertion^  but  by  the  fact  that  it  makes 
such  an  assertion,  by  this  act ;  just  as  Webster  proved 
he  was  alive  not  by  the  assertion  “I  still  live,”  but  by  the 
act  of  speaking.  The  Bible  as  it  is,  with  all  its  contents 
of  Natural  Theology,  demands  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
must  be  God.  “  How  happens  it  that  we  may  find  in  the 
writings  of  Peter  a  system  of  Natural  Theology  more  in 
accordance  with  later  times  than  in  Aristotle  or  all  the  an¬ 
cients?  Philosophers  grasped  only  by  piecemeal  that 
which  fishermen  have  given  in  fullness  and  perfection. 
All  the  results  of  modern  investigation  can  detect  no  falla¬ 
cy  in  the  statements  of  these  fisliermen  who  purport  to 
have  been  divinely  inspired.”  The  accord  of  the  Bible 
with  Natural  Theology  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  explained,  in  passages  otherwise  dark,  bv  Natural 
Theology;  and  this,  as  a  fact,  demands  an  exjdanaliop, 
which  it  finds  only  in  the  existence  of  God. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  Professor  Park’s  answer  to  the 
problem  of  getting  a  true  order,  which  shall  avoid  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  circle,  into  the  argument.  He  has  incidentally 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  as  a  text-book  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Theology,  precedes  the  modern  treatises.  He  now 
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takes  up  successively  the  “natural  attributes”  of  God, — 
his  self-existence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipres¬ 
ence,  eternity,  immutability,  and  unity, — in  treating  all  of 
which  he  introduces,  on  the  same  basis  as  above,  the  “bib¬ 
lical  argument.”  He  is  thus  brought  finally  to  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God.  How  does  he  prove  this  attribute,  to 
the  proof  of  which  the  Bible  is  essential? 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  method  of  Professor  Park  that 
he  often  makes  an  objection  against  one  point  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  the  gateway  through  which  he  introduces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point.  Thus  each  argument,  like  the  pinnacle  of 
the  flying  buttress,  solidifies  and  strengthens  by  its  weight 
that  which  goes  before,  while  itself  dependent  upon  it. 
From  the  proof  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  arises  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  can  he  then  be  benevolent,  when  he  has  not 
prevented  sin?  He  could  but  would  not,  or  else  he  did 
not  because  he  could  not.  The  last  alternative  being  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  argument  for  God’s  omnipotence,  is  not  his 
benevolence  impugned  by  his  permission  of  sin?  Before 
he  advances  to  the  positive  argument  for  the  divine  benev¬ 
olence,  Park  therefore  discusses  the  prevention  of  sin,  and 
as  a  preparatory  argument  to  this,  a  lentma^  if  I  may  so 
say,  he  discusses  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  argument  for  Immortality  is  relatively  weak  and 
somewhat  inconclusive.  Park  was  accustomed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  this;  but  he  added  immediately,  “  We  do  not  need 
much  proof  of  such  a  proposition.”  He  “took”  it  (lemma), 
in  part,  as  an  hypothesis,  more  or  less  reasonable,  and 
helpful  for  his  argument  even  in  this  hypothetical  form. 
But  he  felt,  no  doubt,  also  that  there  was  little  real  disposi¬ 
tion  or  ground  for  denying  it.  He  practically  rolled  the 
burden  of  cogent  proof  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  deniers. 
Yet  he  presented  such  an  argument  as  his  inability  to  use 
at  this  point  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  who  “brought  immor¬ 
tality  to  light,”  left  to  him.  There  is  nothing  decisive  (in 
VOL.  LX.  No.  240.  6 
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the  phenomena  of  death,  etc.)  against  the  supposition  that 
the  soul  is  immortal.  The  fact  that  the  soul  exists  up  to 
the  moment  of  death,  and  our  belief  that  nothing  that  has 
once  existed  has  ever  been  annihilated,  point  to  the  proba- 
bility  of  immortality.  Then,  man  is  fitted  for  immortal 
existence  by  the  scope  and  character  of  his  powers  wliich 
find  only  a  partial  employment  here  upon  the  earth.  In 
fact,  he  has  generally  to  die  just  as  he  is  on  the  brink  of 
some  discovery  or  achievement  greater  than  any  he  has 
been  able  to  make;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  might  go 
on  developing  greater  powers  of  acquisition  and  labor  for¬ 
ever.  He  is  made  for  eternity,  and  he  ought  to  have  eter¬ 
nity  in  which  to  realize  the  idea  implanted  in  his  very  be¬ 
ing.  This  argument  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  God, 
who,  whether  benevolent  or  not  (the  point  under  argumen¬ 
tation),  is  certainly  skillful  and  cannot  be  believed  to  have 
done  so  unskillful  a  thing  as  to  make  such  a  creature  as 
man,  for  the  brief  space  of  an  existence  of  seventy  years! 
Man,  if  destined  to  extinction  at  death,  is  out  of  place,  and 
constitutes  the  greatest  riddle  of  the  universe,  and  cannot 
be  so  explained  as  to  leave  the  universe  of  which  he  is  so 
important  a  part,  rational.  This  preparatory,  and  chiefly 
negative,  argument  is  reenforced  by  the  biblical  statements, 
which  are  given  in  all  their  fullness;  but  the  Bible  is  still 
“  a  collection  of  wise  sayings,”  and  not  a  source  of  decisive 
authority. 

The  idea  of  immortality  partially  answers  those  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  goodness  of  God  which  have  been  already 
summarized.  All  that  is  incidental, — the  pain  in  the 
world,  the  frustration  of  powers  in  the  range  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  and  appropriate  accomplishment  by  death,  and  all 
the  other  disorder  of  the  world, — presents  no  serious  obsta¬ 
cle  if  it  is  understood  that  there  remains  another  life  in 
which  inequalities  shall  be  removed  and  mysteries  resolved. 
But  there  still  remains  a  fundamental  difficulty.  Pain  may 
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be  disciplinary,  and  may  lose  its  appearance  as  an  evil  in 
view  of  the  greater  good  to  come.  But  sin  is  different. 
It  is  rebellion  against  God,  it  is  moral  disorder  of  the  soul, 
it  introduces  disharmony  and  disease  into  the  very  highest 
and  most  central  that  there  is  in  man,  into  his  conscience 
and  all  his  moral  faculties.  It  is  structural  evil.  How  can 
it  be  explained  or  palliated  ?  And  how  can  God  be  truly 
good,  and  have  his  highest  choices  fixed  on  holiness,  if  he 
permits  it?  These  questions  lead  to  the  deeper  problem, 
that  of  the  Permission  of  Sin. 

Some  have  answered  this  problem  by  advancing  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  permission  of  sin  is  bound  up  with  the  gift 
of  free  will.  Grant  free  will,  and  sin  may  follow.  The 
New  Haven  school,  under  the  lead  of  that  great  and  orig¬ 
inal  thinker,  N.  W.  Taylor,  dlklined  positively  to  take 
this  position,  but  said,  hypothetically,  “  Perhaps  God  can¬ 
not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.”  This  answer  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  Park  by  its  hypothetical  form,  for  both 
Taylor  and  he  were  laboring  to  remove  objections  to  God’s 
benevolence,  and  “a  reasonable  hypothesis  is  as  complete 
a  refutation  of  an  objection  as  a  positive  fact.”  If  God 
cannot  prevent  sin,  then  he  is  benevolent,  although  sin  ex¬ 
ists.  But  the  New  Haven  answer  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Park  in  another  aspect.  It  was  “unphilosophical,”  be¬ 
cause  inventing  an  hypothesis  to  explain  something  that 
could  better  be  explained  in  some  other  way;  and  “too 
specific,”  because  fixing  the  difficulty  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  whereas  it  might  lie  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  to  the 
question.  Can  God  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system  (i.e.,  a 
system  of  agents  possessing  free  will  and  governed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  fact).  Park  replied  directly.  Yes.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  answer  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  involves  no  breach 
of  a  man’s  freedom  to  prevent  him  by  persuasives  from  do¬ 
ing  what  he  is  still  perfectly  able  to  do;  and  the  argument 
is  reenforced  by  the  example  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
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But  the  question  now  assumes  a  new  form,  Can  God  pre¬ 
vent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system  ?  Or  (without  change  of 
idea),  Can  God  wisely  or  consistently  prevent  sin  in  the 
best  moral  system?  Here  Professor  Park’s  answer  is,  Per¬ 
haps  not.  The  leading  thought  under  this  department  of 
the  discussion  is  that  the  prevention  of  all  sin  might  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  direct  oversight  of  the  members  of  the 
system, — a  degree  of  tutelage  and  a  consequent  degree  of 
dependence,  inconsistent  with  their  moral  strength;  and 
greater  strength  with  some  sin  (finally  overruled)  may  be 
better  than  unbroken  holiness  and  the  consequent  weakness. 

The  force  of  Park’s  position  here  depends  upon  his  view 
of  the  moral  universe.  He  regards  it  as  constituted  by 
God  as  a  system,  or,  to  use  modern  phrase,  under  general 
laws.  Among  the  facts  gf  the  system  are  free  will,  and  its 
correlate,  that  a  free  will  is  to  be  governed  only  by  persua¬ 
sives  and  never  by  forces.  These  “persuasives”  constitute 
the  great  mass  of  things,  principles,  and  events  in  the 
world.  Not  independent  of  God,  they  proceed  under  his 
divine  government;  but  they  have  been  wisely  established 
and  are  not  to  be  interfered  with,  even  by  God  himself,  ex¬ 
cept  for  great  and  wise  reasons.  It  is  better  that  man 
should  grow  into  righteousness  and  true  freedom  under 
such  system,  than  that  he  should  have  righteousness 
thrust  upon  him,  and  be  maintained  in  it,  even  by  persua¬ 
sives  alone,  if  for  the  sake  of  these  extraordinary  persua¬ 
sives,  the  constituted  system  should  be  destroyed. 

We  shall  see,  ere  we  are  done,  that  this  is  not  Park's  full 
mind  on  this  theme,  and  shall  detect  the  inconsistency 
which  lurks  in  his  idea  of  freedom ;  but  for  the  present  we 
are  to  mark  the  play  given  here  to  the  free  will  of  man, 
the  value  set  by  God  upon  it,  its  sacredness  before  him, 
and  the  method  of  his  control. 

Park’s  final  answer,  therefore,  to  the  objection  against 
the  benevolence  of  God,  derived  from  the  existence  of  sin 
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is  this,  that  our  limitations  and  our  ignorance  are  such 
that  we  must  acknowledge  the  possibility  that  sin  was  per¬ 
mitted  for  wise  and  good  reasons.  Thus  he  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  benevolence  of  God  unhampered  by  this 
objection,  and  can  answer  directly  from  the  facts  that  God 
is  good.  The  conduct  of  the  argument  is  so  characteristic 
of  Park  that  we  may  profitably  devote  more  attention  to  it 
than  to  any  hitherto. 

After  calling  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
course  of  argument  has  now  removed  objections  to  the  di¬ 
vine  benevolence  arising  from  the  existence  of  sin,  of  the 
various  other  moral  evils  (such  as  indolence),  and  of  pain, 
Park  argues  (i)  from  God’s  natural  attributes  to  his  benev¬ 
olence.  “Thus  far  we  have  found  God  absolutely  perfect; 
therefore  we  anticipate  the  same  in  all  his  attributes.” 
This  form  of  argument,  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  continuity  of  the  universe,  was  a  favorite  one  with 
him.  “  If  a  rope  sustains  a  certain  weight  and  gives  no 
signs  of  breaking,  we  unhesitatingly  intrust  more  weight 
to  it.  If  it  has  borne  so  much,  it  will  bear  more.”  He 
then  proceeds :  “  The  natural  attributes  present  him  the 

strongest  motives  to  be,  and  take  from  him  all  motives  to 
be  otherwise  than,  benevolent  and  good.”  Men  are  in¬ 
clined  to  envy  and  other  sins  because  they  have  so  vague 
ideas  of  the  real  meanness  of  these  sins,  and  so  obscure 
ideas  of  the  opposite  virtues.  But  the  omniscience  of  God 
lifts  him  above  all  such  obscurity.  He  has  no  motive  to 
be  malevolent.  Again  (2)  the  natural  emotions,  the  taste 
for  the  noble  and  beautiful,  argue  for  benevolence,  for  sin 
is  most  ignoble,  and  virtue,  benevolence,  is  most  sublime. 
A  being  having  infinite  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  vir¬ 
tue  could  not  fall  into  sin.  (3)  The  phenomena  of  the 
universe  constitute  another  argument.  Its  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  for  “we  might  have  been  in  such  a  state  that 
every  ray  of  light  would  pierce  the  eye  as  a  dagger  and 
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every  taste  be  acrid.  But  happiness  is  the  law,  misery  the 
exception.”  “The  vast  preponderance  of  contrivances  are 
for  our  good.”  The  moral  phenomena  furnish  a  parallel 
argument.  “  We  might  have  been  constituted  so  as  to  feel 
joy  at  the  sight  of  pain ;  but  now,  when  we  commit  a  vile 
act  we  are  ashamed,  and  pain  in  others  calls  forth  our 
pity.  We  must  take  the  future  life  into  account  to  get  the 
full  force  of  this  argument.  The  tendencies  here  are  to¬ 
wards  good:  they  will  have  become  prevailing  and  exclu¬ 
sive  of  all  others  there.  Now,  the  fact  that  God  has  made 
us  with  these  moral  feelings,  inclining  us  to  the  right,  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  is  good,  for  no  Creator  would  render  it 
necessary  for  his  creatures  to  despise  him.  But  if  he  is 
not  morally  good,  his  creatures  must  feel  that  they  occupy 
a  higher  moral  level  than  he.” 

Professor  Park  was  accustomed,  like  other  great  think¬ 
ers,  to  make  sudden  plunges  to  the  very  depths  of  thought. 
Such  a  plunge  occurs  at  this  point  of  his  argument.  He 
enters  here,  according  to  his  custom,  certain  “objections.” 
Among  them  is  this,  that  “after  all,  God,  to  make  ns  more 
miserable,  may  have  deceived  us,  and  made  himself  appear 
to  us  benevolent,  while  he  actually  is  malevolent.”  Park 
shows  that  this  objection  involves  the  fundamental  skepti¬ 
cism  of  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  our  faculties.  Lotze 
says  in  his  “  Metaphysik,”  when  a  man  comes  forward 
with  this  “groundless  perhaps” — perhaps  everything  may 
be  other  than  it  necessarily  seems — “  I  simply  turn  my 
back  upon  him  and  go  my  way.”  In  the  freedom  of  the 
academic  lecture-room.  Park  put  the  same  answer  th'us: 
“  If  the  correctness  of  our  faculties  be  denied,  we  must  re¬ 
ply,  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Chesterfield^  You  lie!” 

Then  (4)  the  moral  instincts  of  men,  (5)  the  accordance 
of  the  divine  benevolence  with  the  nature  of  things  (con¬ 
trivances  for  pain  may  be  for  our  good),  and  (6)  the  general 
opinions  of  men,  are  urged. 
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Finally  (7)  the  biblical  argument,  the  Bible’s  direct  as¬ 
sertions,  its  structure,  and  particular  doctrines,  like  the 
atonement,  is  presented.  The  argument  is  still  from  the 
Bible  as  a  wise  book,  and  may  be  thus  expressed :  The 
greatest  scheme  of  thought  which  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  the  biblical,  teaches  the  benevolence  of  God ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  true.^ 

Now,  this,  we  submit,  is  a  great  and  a  valid  argument. 
It  has  committed  no  circles,  but  has  marched  straight  from 
the  first  premise  to  the  final  conclusion.  It  makes  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God  credible  and  reasonable, — vastly  more 
reasonable  than  the  conception  of  his  indifference  to  hu¬ 
man  needs  or  his  malevolence.  It  gives  a  ground  of  be¬ 
lief,  and  of  further  argument.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
draws  its  materials  improperly  from  the  Scriptures.  Ritschl 
says  that  the  idea  of  order  is  a  biblical  idea.  This  is  true; 
but  it  is  also  a  pre-biblical  idea,  for  Plato  has  the  idea  of 
order  and  of  justice,  though  not  of  the  divine  goodness,  in 
its  full  Christian  sense.  Park  rests  heavily  upon  order 
and  reason  in  the  argument.  But  the  argument  may  be 
criticised  as  not  being  complete.  It  does  not  give  the  full 
Christian  idea  of  the  divine  benevolence.  We  do  not  .see 
“the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  a 
“benevolent”  God,  but  not  a  “I'ather,”  and  not  the  “PV 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Park  would  undoubtedly 
have  admitted  this  objection  at  once.  He  would  have  said, 
“But  I  am  not  done  yet.”  He  has  not  got  the  full  idea  of 
God  now,  any  more  than  at  the  beginning;  nor  can  he  get 
it  till  the  entire  dogmatic  process  is  performed.  But  he 
has  enough  even  now  to  base  his  next  argument  upon, 
enough  to  prove  that  we  1iave  a  God  who,  in  condescen¬ 
sion  to  man’s  need,  will  make  revelation  of  himself  and 
provide  a  Bible.  And  then,  having  at  last  a  Bible,  he  can 

'  Compare  Lotze’s:  “Ksistja  unnioglich  dass  daa  grosste  von  allem 
denkbaren  nicht  ware.” 
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use  the  biblical  argument  as  sufficient  and  final,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  benevolence  of  God  in  its  full  sweep  as  that  love 
of  God  by  which  he  “sent  his  only  Son.” 

But  the  treatment  of  the  divine  benevolence,  even  at 
this  stage,  is  not  yet  done.  Great  ideas  are  never  satisfac¬ 
torily  disposed  of  in  Park’s  view  till  they  have  been  fully 
defined  and  exhibited  in  their  various  relations;  and  this 
labor  he  proceeds  now  to  perform. 

It  is  Park’s  position  not  merely  that  God  is  good,  but 
that  the  divine  goodness  comprehends  his  entire  moral  na¬ 
ture.  God  has  but  one,  comprehensive  moral  attribute, 
and  that  is  benevolence.  He  here  follows  Edwards,  whose 
posthumous  treatise  on  Virtue  became  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ICdwardean 
school.  We  enter  into  moral  relations  with  all  sentient 
being,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  these  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  capacity  of  feeling  itself.  Happiness,  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  the  feeling,  is  the  object  sought  ultimately  in 
all  moral  action,  and  when  a  sentient  being  is  perceived  to 
be  in  want,  conscience  at  once  and  imperatively  enjoins 
upon  us  the  duty  of  satisfying  that  want,  so  far  as  possible. 
The  active  choice  to  do  this  is  benevolence,  and  it  is  the 
primary  and  fundamental  moral  action.  Happiness  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  taken  in  so  restricted  a  sense  that  it  shall 
embrace  nothing  but  physical  gratification.  The  highest 
happiness  of  the  highest  beings  is  derived  from  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  conscience,  and  thus  requires  their  holiness.  The 
“sentient”  being  who  is  also  a  moral  being,  finds  his  hap¬ 
piness  chiefly  in  this  highest  element  of  his  nature.  But, 
high  or  low,  that  which  calls  out  moral  choice  in  respect 
to  him  is  his  capacity  of  feeling,  his  value,  his  worth;  and 
the  benevolent  choice  of  his  worth,  the  choice  to  promote 
it, — holiness  first,  but  happiness  finally, — is  virtue,  and 
this  alone  is  virtue. 

These  are,  according  to  Edwards,  the  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples  of  human  ethics;  and  both  Edwards  and  Park  ap¬ 
ply  them  immediately  to  God.  We  know  God  by  know¬ 
ing  ourselves.  His  “great,  generic  moral  attribute”  is 
love,  and  every  other  moral  attribute  is  only  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  attribute  according  to  the  differing  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  God  is  placed.  He  views  men  (and  other 
beings)  primarily  as  simply  capable  of  happiness;  and  he 
then  chooses  their  happiness.  Viewed  as  having  moral 
character,  men  are  regarded  by  God  with  “complacential 
benevolence,”  that  is,  either  approved  as  holy  or  disap¬ 
proved  as  sinful.  God  “  loves  all  men  ”  with  primary  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  “hates  the  wicked”  with  complacential  be¬ 
nevolence, — for  benevolence  can  hate,  7nust  hate  the  wick¬ 
ed.  But  there  is  a  “consequential  benevolence,”  or  jus¬ 
tice,  which  Park  defines  as  “the  cherishing  of  the  love  to 
the  right  character  of  sentient  beings  followed  by  the  cher¬ 
ishing  of  the  desire  to  reward  the  character, — or  the  re¬ 
verse,  a  hatred  of  the  wrong  character  and  desire  to  punish 
it.”  This  justice  is  of  two  sorts,  “distributive”  and  “pub¬ 
lic.”  The  former  is  “a  choice  to  make  such  an  expression 
of  approval  or  disapproval  to  an  obedient  or  disobedient 
agent  as  shall  be  to  that  agent  a  merited  recompense  to  his 
act.”  The  latter  is  “a  choice  of  expressing  complacency 
or  displacency  to  an  obedient  or  disobedient  agent  on  the 
ground  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  usefulness  of  the 
expression.”  The  latter  definition  was  not  the  one  always 
given  by  Park,  and  the  idea  may,  perhaps,  be  better  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  present  time  if  public  justice  be  defined  as 
“such  treatment  of  an  agent  in  view  of  his  obedience  or 
disobedience  as  shall  most  promote  his  and  all  others’ 
holiness  and  happiness.”'  Consequential  benevolence  is 
also  “  grace,”  which  is  “the  choice  of  a  ruler  to  bestow  fa¬ 
vor  upon  a  subject  when  the  distributive  justice  of  the  ru¬ 
ler  prompts  him  to  inflict  evil  on  that  subject,”  or  it  is  “a 
choice  to  favor  the  guilty.” 
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As  to  justice,  two  things  are  to  be  noted  as  we  pass  on. 
Park  teaches  distributive  justice,  but  he  does  not  teach  that 
there  is  an  eternally  fixed  relation  between  offenses  and 
punishments,  founded  in  exact  and  undeviating  fitness,  to 
be  inflexibly  executed.  He  declares  many  times  that  “dis¬ 
tributive-justice  may  be  forever  unsatisfied,” — in  fact 
teaches  that  it  is  unsatisfied  and  nuist  be  in  regard  to  all 
those  who  are  forgiven.  They  are  still  guilty  (in  the 
sense  of  having  done  the  wickedness)  and  still  deserve  all 
the  punishment  they  ever  did.  Park’s  “justice”  is  always 
determined  by  the  relations  of  the  act.  The  penalty  justly 
due  to  any  act  is  determined  by  all  the  relations  in  whieh 
the  act  stands.  If  “distributive  justice”  be  defined  so  that 
these  general  relations  be  ignored.  Park  denies  sueh  just¬ 
ice.  There  is  always  to  him  a  view  of  the  great  universe 
of  fact  in  determining  what  a  given  choice  shall  be,  and  so 
his  most  distributive  of  distributive  justice  has  an  element 
of  “public”  justice  iu  it,  or  of  regard  to  the  public  inter¬ 
ests,  the  general  whole  of  things. 

Then,  again,  the  “public  justice”  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  benevolence.  It  is  '‘'‘consequential  benevo¬ 
lence,”  but  the  epithet  might  be  suppressed.  It  is  simply 
“general  love,”  a  choice  as  to  individual  beings  determined 
by  the  interests  of  all  beings,  a  choice  of  “  the  good  of  be¬ 
ing  in  general,”  as  Edwards  would  have  phrased  it. 

Park’s  view  of  the  love  of  God  thus  emerges  from  the 
profundities  of  careful  definition  and  dogmatic  discussion, 
and  becomes  visible  and  capable  of  estimation.  God’s  love 
is  his  sole  moral  attribute.  Every  other  attribute,  appar¬ 
ently  diverse  though  it  may  be,  is  resolved  ultimately  into 
love,  since  it  is  a  form  of  love’s  manifestation,  and  has  no 
virtue  apart  from  the  love  that  it  expresses  and  conveys. 
The  love  of  God  is  thus  the  determming  principle  oj 
Parks  theology.  We  shall  see,  under  the  subject  of  the 
Will,  that  it  meets  certain  restrictions  in  its  application. 
Nevertheless  the  statement  made  remains  true. 
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But  Love,  according  to  Park,  is  no  mere  ill-regulated 
emotion.  It  does  not  desire  simply  the  sensuous  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  creatures.  It  does  not  lead  to  making  each 
individual  “happy,”  considering  each  by  himself  alone.  It 
regards  principally  that  lofty  happiness  which  consists  in 
holiness.  Hence  it  necessitates  “hate,”  indeed,  includes 
it  in  itself.  If  God  loves  holiness  he  must  in  the  same  act 
hate  sin.  Love  of  holiness  and  hate  of  sin  are  the  same 
thing,  the  two  sides  of  one  choice,  as  the  piece  of  paper  has 
two  inseparable  sides.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  following  out  Park’s  theology.  It  is  not  like  a  low  land¬ 
scape,  basking  in  a  tropic  sun,  every  hill  crowned  with  mo¬ 
notonous  vegetation.  It  is  rather  like  the  Sierras,  rising 
here  and  there  into  sublime  heights,  crowned  with  the 
eternal  purity  of  everlasting  snows.  Will  Park,  who 
teaches  that  God  is  love,  interpret  that  love  in  a  way  to 
lead  to  Universal  ism?  Not  while  he  holds  fast  to  the 
eternal  “displacence”  of  God  toward  sin! 

A  brief  quotation  will  illustrate  the  inclusiveness  of 
Park’s  conception  of  love : — 


“  The  comprehensive  truth  maybe  stated  thus;  Our  benevolent  Fa¬ 
ther  does  not  administer  his  moral  government  under  the  influence  of  a 
limited  attribute  alone;  not  under  the  influence  of  mercy  or  grace  or 
distributive  justice  without  any  regard  to  the  general  welfare;  not  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  choice  of  the  general  welfare  without  any  regard 
to  the  demands  of  retributive  justice  or  the  pleadings  of  mercy  or  grace; 
but  he  administers  his  moral  government  under  the  influence  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  attribute  looking  at  sin  and  at  pardon  in  all  their  relations,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  greatest  and  highest  welfare  of  the  universe.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  general  attribute  our  benevolent  Father  resists  the  plea 
of  mercy  and  of  grace  when  the  safety  of  the  universe  requires  him  to  re¬ 
sist  it;  he  yields  to  the  demand,  of  distributive  justice  when  the  general 
good  requires  him  to  comply  with  it;  his  distributive  justice  holds  the 
scales  and  his  general  justice  holds  the  sword;  the  former  urges  its 
claims  and  the  latter  complies  with  them  on  the  ground  of  their  recti¬ 
tude  and  on  the  condition  of  their  necessity  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
punishment  which  our  Father  inflidts  is  useful,  but  its  usefulness  rests  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  deserved;  the  justice  of  it  comes  first,  the  use- 
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fulness  comes  afterwards;  the  punishment  cannot  be  useful  unless  it  be 
just,  and  it  mnst  be  useful  if  it  is  just,  unless  an  atonement  intervene. 
The  fact  that  punishment  is  deserved  rests  on  the  ground  that  sin  is  in¬ 
trinsically  evil;  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
preference  for  the  inferior  above  the  superior  good, — it  is  a  love  of  self  or 
the  world  rather  than  of  Him  who  comprehends  in  his  own  being  the 
welfare,  not  of  the  world  only,  but  of  the  universe  also;  it  is  opposition 
to  general  benevolence,  to  general  justice,  to  Him  of  whom  our  text  af¬ 
firms,  ‘  God  is  love.’  ”  ^ 

THE  BIBLE. 

In  the  development  of  the  .system  the  point  has  now 
been  reached  where  the  Bible  must  receive  a  more  careful 
consideration.  It  has  been  found  fo  exist  in  the  world, 
and  to  demand,  as  a  fact  of  natural  theology,  constant  at¬ 
tention.  But  Christianity  is  peculiarly  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  Tlie  doctrine  of  God  and  of  his  goodness  does  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  Christianity,  nor  even  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  portion.  There  are  other  doctrines  which 
are  not  attested  by  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  If  they  are  true,  they  must  derive  their  proof 
from  the  Bible,  for  they  must  depend  on  a  revelation,  such 
as  the  Bible  professes  to  be.  Hence  before  we  come  to 
them,  we  must  discuss  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Men 
need  these  doctrines ;  we  must  look  to  God  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  will  in  respect  to  them ;  and  we  come  to  look 
for  such  a  revelation  with  the  antecedent  probability  that 
so  great  a  God,  infinite  in  his  power,  and  moved  by  love, 
will  in  some  suitable  way  make  revelation  of  himself.  The 
proof  of  the  Bible  thus  rests  upon  the  proof  of  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  God.  But  we  need  further  to  examine  the  facts 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  God  has  carried  out  his  be¬ 
nevolent  purpose  for  men  by  giving  them  the  particular 
book  of  revelation  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

The  argument  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  biblical  books.  No  reference  is  taken  to  the 
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Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
had  not  in  Professor  Park’s  active  days  reached  such  a 
point  and  attained  such  an  acceptance  as  to  call  for  treat* 
ment  in  a  course  of  theological  lectures.  This  portion  of 
the  system  is  therefore  now  quite  antiquated.  No  one  who 
denies  what  Park  meant  by  genuineness  now  declares  that 
the  biblical  books  were  “forged,”  as  he  laboriously  sought 
to  prove  they  were  not. 

The  authenticity, — credibility,  or  truth, — of  the  Bible  is 
next  treated,  and  this  receives  a  very  broad  and  much  more 
permanent  handling.  The  proof  is  largely  “internal,” 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  Bible,  and  these  are  shown 
to  be  adapted,  first,  to  the  reason  of  the  race.  Every  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  mind  is  duly  addressed  by  the  Bible,  which  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  each, — to  the  imagination  and  taste, 
to  the  sensibilities,  to  the  will  (for  every  virtue  is  encour¬ 
aged,  every  vice  discouraged);  and  all  the  institutions  of 
the  Bible,  such  as  church  and  sabbath,  are  founded  in  per¬ 
fect  wisdom.  Again,  the  success  of  the  Bible  proves  its 
truth,  which  cannot  be  explained  if  its  authors  are  viewed 
as  misguided  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  Finally,  Miracles 
attested  the  truth  of  its  doctrines. 

The  treatment  of  miracles  does  not,  of  course,  meet  the 
modern  objection  to  them  derived  from  an  evolutionary  re¬ 
vival  and  reinstatement  of  Strauss’s  mythical  theory  of 
their  origin.  That  theory  was  supposed  by  Park  to  have 
been  forever  discredited.  But  the  main  philosophical  con¬ 
siderations  which  connect  the  possibility  of  miracles  with 
the  personality  of  God,  so  that  one  cannot  deny  them  with¬ 
out  impairing  that,  are  fully  brought  out;  and,  according¬ 
ly,  discussion  will  always  have  to  come  back  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  by  Park.  He  begins,  as  always,  with  care¬ 
ful  definition.  F'our  definitions  are  rehearsed.  A  miracle 
is  (i)  “that  work  which  is  produced  immediately  by  such 
an  interposition  of  God’s  bare  volition  as  constitutes  a  phe- 
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nomenon  which  without  that  interposition  could  not  have 
taken  place.”  Or  (2)  “a  miracle  is  a  work  wrought  by  the 
interposition  of  God  producing  what  otherwise  the  laws  of 
created  nature  must  have  prevented,  or  preventing  what 
the  laws  of  created  nature  must  otherwise  have  produced.” 
Or  (3)  it  is  “a  work  wrought  by  the  immediate  volition  of 
God  interposing  and  violating  the  laws  of  created  nature 
in  their  established  method  of  operation.”  Under  this 
definition  he  discusses  Hume,  who,  he  says,  committed  a 
sophism  in  his  definition,  for  “  he  defined  a  miracle  as  a 
‘  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.’  He  objects  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  being  a  skeptic,  and  hence  in  a  miracle  has  an 
event  without  a  cause.  But  when  we  admit  the  being  of 
God,  a  miracle  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  for  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  matter  obey  its  Creator.'^''  And  (4) 
he  defines:  “A  miracle  is  an  event  which  occurs  without 
a  cause  in  created  nature,  without  regularity  in  the  times 
and  places  of  its  occurrence,  and  in  manifest  opposition  to 
all  those  natural  laws  which  have  been  observed  in  other 
events.” 

Thus  possible miracles  need  a  sufficient  occasion  for 
their  occurrence,  which  Park  finds  in  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  revelation  to  man.  Miracles  attest  the  divine  com¬ 
mission  of  the  bearers  of  this  revelation,  and  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  men  of  their  commission.  He  recognizes 
also  the  fact  that  at  this  point  of  time  miracles  themselves 
need  proof,  and  so  proceeds  to  ask  whether  they  were  act¬ 
ually  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Bible.  By  a  character¬ 
istic  turn  of  the  argument,  he  first  establislif  s  their  ante¬ 
cedent  probability,  and  then,  remarking  that  they  need 
very  little  evidence  to  prove  their  reality,  cites  their  une¬ 
quivocal  character  and  the  repute,  concurrence,  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  as  sufficient  proof  of  their  actuality. 

Park,  therefore,  did  little,  as  he  could  then  do  little,  to 
prepare  a  student  for  the  more  strenuous  conflicts  of  our 
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own  day,  when  even  “orthodox”  scholars  have,  for  new 
reasons,  returned  to  positions  then  old,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  forever  exploded.  But  in  another  direction  he 
did  much  to  prepare  for  these  later  discussions,  when  he 
defined  the  inspiration  which  the  Bible  possesses,  and 
stripped  the  doctrine  of  much  of  the  exaggeration  and  de¬ 
tail  with  which  a  Protestant  scholasticism,  in  a  false  ambi¬ 
tion  for  a  perfect  system,  had  encumbered  it.  Distinguish¬ 
ing  between  “revelation,”  as  God’s  action  in  unfolding  his 
truth  to  men,  and  “inspiration”  as  the  method  under 
which  the  Bible,  as  a  collection  of  writings,  has  come  into 
existence,  he  makes  a  number  of  valuable,  and  sometimes 
radical,  modifications  in  the  teachings  of  our  historical 
Calvinism.  His  inspiration  is  mostly  a  divine  “  superin- 
teiidency”  so  exercised  over  the  writers,  that  the  Bible  is 
perfectly  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  perfect  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  A  mere  abstract  and 
unrelated  perfection  is  never  claimed  for  it  by  Park.  In¬ 
spiration,  also,  pertains  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  and  not 
to  their  writings. 

Before  defining  inspiration  Park  lays  down  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  cautions.  We  are  not  to  say  that  the  Bible  is,  or 
is  not,  correct  in  mere  matters  of  science.  Again,  we  are 
not  to  affirm  or  deny  that  the  Bible  is  correct  in  mere  his¬ 
tory.  Affirmation  or  denial  here  is  aside  from  the  dog¬ 
matic  problem,  because  science  and  history  are  both  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  the  Bible,  which  is,  in  a  word,  to  save 
men.  Hence  the  definition  of  inspiration  which  he  next 
proceeds  to  give  is:  “The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  denotes 
such  a  divine  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  as 
caused  them  to  teach  in  the  best  possible  manner,  what¬ 
ever  they  intended  to  teach^  and  especially  to  communicate 
religious  truth  without  any  error  either  in  religious  doc¬ 
trine  or  religious  impression.”  What  did  they  intend  to 
teach?  The  phenomena  in  any  case  must  show.  Where 
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is  our  emphasis  to  be  laid,  and  as  to  what  may  we  be  sure 
that  they  are  right?  Religious  truth!  With  one  stroke 
of  definition  Park  has  thus  rendered  unnecessary  volumes 
of  current  discussion  and  irrelevant  pages  of  denunciation 
of  critics  and  scholars.  He  has  done  what  Ritschl  had  in 
mind  as  his  own  chief  service  to  theology;  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  did  not  later  follow  Ritschl  into  his  many  denials 
of  elements  of  positive  truth.  In  consistency  with  this 
main  position  he  denies  verbal  inspiration,  though  con¬ 
tending  for  “plenary”  in  the  sense  that  everywhere  God’s 
supervision  is  at  work  securing  a  perfect  result, — a  per¬ 
fect  guide  to  a  holy  life  and  to  heaven. 

Now,  here  again  we  see  Park’s  greatness  as  an  apolo- 
gete  and  a  systeinatician.  For  himself  he  used  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  most  of  the  believers  in  verbal  inspiration  did  and 
do.  Moses  Stuart  had  criticised  every  word  and  turn  of 
phrase  of  the  originals  as  if  some  important  doctrine  might 
hang  thereon;  and  J.  Henry  Thayer  was  no  less  faithful 
and  conscientious.  Park  stood  between  them  and  agreed 
with  both.  But  he  foresaw  the  struggles  of  later  times. 
He  prepared  for  them  by  the  simple  process  of  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  traditional  dogmatic  positions  very  keenly  for 
their  content  of  exact  truth.  No  verbiage,  no  “scaffold¬ 
ing,”  would  he  endure;  nothing  but  the  truth!  And  thus 
he  left  the  way  open  for  any  sincere  and  convinced  follow¬ 
er  of  his  to  study  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  with  perfect 
candor  and  fearlessness.  Whatever  they  could  prove^ 
Park’s  pupils  were  ready  for.  But  woe  to  them  when  they 
forgot  religious  experience,  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
proved  fact,  and  began  to  conjecture!  For  Park  ran  no 
theory  into  the  ground,  and  never  committed  the  fallacy 
of  imagining  that  because  some  one  thing  was  true, 
nothing  else  could  be!  His  own  discoveries  never  seemed 
to  him,  as  they  were  apt  to  seem  even  to  Ritschl, — a  great 
man,  though  not  so  great  as  Park, — to  exhaust  the  whole 
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sphere  of  the  divine  truth.  Science  and  history,  said 
Park,  do  not  belong  to  our  theme:  make  of  them  what 
you  will!  For  himself  he  would  not  “affirm”  the  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  Genesis  first.  But  he  would  not  then  permit 
any  one  to  “deny”  it.  He  contented  himself,  however, 
with  drawing  out  the  religious  teaching  of  this  chapter, 
which  he  embraced  under  seven  heads:  God  made  the* 
universe,  hy  creation^  in  progressive  order ^  for  man;  man 
himself  in  the  image  of  God,  and  for  God’s  worship;  and 
he  added  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Keep  that  relig^ 
ious  teaching  intact.,  and  you  have  what  the  Bible  has  to 
give  us  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

[TO  BK  CONTINUED.] 
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,  ARTICLK  V. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AS  AN 
INSTRUMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  CULTURE. 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEV'. 

F'KW  now  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  their  lives  is  their  choice  of  their  reading.  Not  more 
directly  or  more  powerfully  is  the  body  affected  by  its  food 
than  is  the  mind  by  the  thought  that  it  receives:  thought 
is  the  very  food  of  the  mind,  as  thought  and  impulse  are 
the  very  life  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  admonition  of  the 
Apostle :  Wliatsoever  things  are  pure,  lovely,  honorable, 
of  good  report,  think  on  these  things.  Hence,  also,  the 
reading  of  the  best  books  has  been  the  central  cause  by 
which  many  an  unschooled  and  self-depreciating  man  of 
business,  perhaps  a  clerk  on  a  salary,  has  been  better 
taught  and  more  symmetrically  rounded  in  his  culture  and 
in  his  manhood  than  many  a  graduate  of  schools.  All  ob¬ 
servant  and  all  reflecting  men  are  agreed  that  reading  is  an 
extremely  important  means  of  culture. 

Hut  study  is  reading  in  the  comparative  or  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree.  In  the  essay  “Of  Studies,”  reading  and  study 
evidently  seem  to  Bacon  to  be  synonymous  terms,  or  study 
is  only  a  more  intense  form  of  reading:  '•'‘Studies^'*  he 
says,  “serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  .  .  . 
Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.^' 
If  a  man  attempts  to  feed  upon  this  last  and  most  excel¬ 
lent  kind  of  books,  he  had  better  be  thorough,  and  get  the 
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good  of  them  by  the  chewing  and  digesting  of  study.  To 
attempt  to  chew  and  digest  a  book  that  is  fit  only  to  be 
tasted  is  folly,  if  not  sin ;  to  taste  a  book  that  is  fit  to  be 
chewed  and  digested  may  lead  one  to  try  to  get  and  assim¬ 
ilate  more  of  such  nourishing  and  invigorating  food. 

In  these  days,  when  the  proportion  of  the  most  cursory 
reading  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  real  study;  when 
the  newspaper  has  taken  the  place  of  the  book  and  is  even 
read  largely  by  captions ;  when  the  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  often  finds  it  not  worth  while  to  get  the  editorial 
writing  done  by  men  of  any  intellectual  power ;  when  fic¬ 
tion  has  nearly  crowded  out  history  and  biography  and 
poetry,  and  still  more  nearly  the  essay,  and  still  more  near¬ 
ly  the  books  that  are  yet  more  abstract, — it  is  well  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  whatever  is  worth 
reading  is  worth  reading  well,  worth  reading  twice,  worth 
reading  intently ;  and  that  means  good  hard  study. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  four  stories 
that  have  been  most  discussed  (“  Robert  Elsmere,”  “  David 
Grieve,”  “Marcella,”  and  “  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale”) ;  to 
read  any  one  of  these  superficially  is  almost  a  blasphemy 
against  him  who  has  endowed  man  with  a  feeling  heart 
and  a  reasoning  mind ;  it  certainly  is  a  trifling  with  an  op- 
p:)rtunity  for  growth.  They  were  wrung  from  the  heart 
of  a  woman  of  very  high  ability  and  very  great  earnest¬ 
ness, — a  woman  whose  difficulty  in  religious  belief ’is  so 
full  of  longing  to  know  the  truth  that  it  is  worth  more  to 
the  world  than  any  amount  of  flippant  or  unthinking  or 
essentially  agnostic  assent.  To-  read  any  one  of  these 
books  is  to  address  oneself  to  some  great  problem  of  per¬ 
sonal  conviction  or  of  social  conduct  or  of  spiritual  atti¬ 
tude.  And,  again,  to  acquiesce  in  some  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  as¬ 
sumptions,  as  he  does  who  only  reads,  is  to  suffer  grave 
spiritual  peril  and  perhaps  to  make  shipwreck  of  faith :  it 
is  a  perilous  thing  to  let  any  one,  unchallenged,  take  for 
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granted,  while  he  is  sitting  for  us  in  the  instructor’s  chair, 
that  Christianity  and  science,  faith  and  reason,  cannot  live 
together;  or,  again,  that  the  searching  criticism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  left  of  the  historic  Christ  little  more 
than  a  legend.  If  we  are  to  read  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Ward’s,  we  must  read,  as  Bacon  would  say,  “not  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted,’’  but  to  “weigh  and  consider.’’ 

We  may  take  this  matter  back  to  an  author  who,  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  centuries,  has  been  put  permanently  upon 
even  the  shortest  lists  of  the  authors  whose  works  it  is  both 
enjoyable  and  profitable  either  to  study  or  to  read.  Many 
a  man  can  say  that,  as  with  advancing  years  he  began  to 
get  a  little  discernment,  he  was  early  and  impressively 
struck  with  a  sense  of  the  quality  of  man  made  by  the 
mere  reading  and  re-reading  of  Shakespeare.  Answer  as 
we  may  the  hard  problems  as  to  the  personality  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  his  real  convictions  about  truth  and  duty,  his  power 
of  conforming  his  life  to  such  standards  of  honor  and  vir¬ 
tue  and  piety  as  he  himself  confessed  and  preached, — an¬ 
swer  as  we  may  the  questions  suggested  by  his  consenting 
sometimes  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste  for  the  gross, — the 
fact  remains  that  his  works  are  a  treasure-house  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  suggestion ;  that  they  have  a 
depth  of  penetration  into  the  very  heart  of  man,  a  breadth 
and  a  range  of  vision,  an  eloquence,  a  beauty,  such  as  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  outside  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  his 
works  are  so  saturated  with  the  language,  the  spirit,  the 
very  atmosphere,  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  have  even 
been  called  the  lay  Bible;  and  they  go  far  to  prove  the 
justice  of  this  title,  not  only  by  their  inner  character,  but 
by  the  way  in  which  they  have  proved  themselves  strong 
meat,  alike  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  growth. 
Granted  that,  the  better  one  knows  Shakespeare,  the  more 
assured  he  is  that  the  man  himself  is  a  sphinx;  it  still  is 
true  that  iu  his  dramas  there  is  not  so  much  a  sphinx-like 
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riddling  as  a  masterful  teaching  of  the  secret  of  a  thinking 
that  is  high,  a  regard  that  is  large,  a  feeling  that  is  noble, 
and  a  living  that  is  wise  and  kind  and  true. 

To  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  we  entered  up¬ 
on  these  facts  as  to  Shakespeare,  it  follows  from  what  we 
have  said  that,  if  Shakespeare  is  worth  reading,  he  is 
worth  reading  well.  His  works  are  well  worth  tasting,  if 
one  can  do  no  more.  It  is  hard  to*  imagine  a  man  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  “  Macbeth,”  for 
instance,  without  catching  something  of  awe  before  the 
moral  nature  of  man, — and  that  is  Christian  culture ;  or 
the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  Antonio  and  Portia 
without  an  uplift  in  his  conceptions  of  faithful  friendship 
or  a  deeper  reverence  for  that  mercy  which  “droppeth  as 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,”  which  “blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes,”  which  “becomes  the  thronM 
monarch  better  than  his  crown,”  and  “is  an  attribute  to 
God  himself,” — and  this  is  culture,  Christian  culture. 

Yet,  again,  why  “taste”  merely,  if  one  can  “chew  and 
digest”?  Why  read  “for  delight”  when  one  can  read  ‘-for 
ability”  as  well?  Why  read  to  “take  for  granted,”  when 
one  can  “weigh  and  consider”?  It  is  preeminently  a  part 
of  Shakespeare’s  greatness  that  he  can  bear  being  weighed 
and  considered. 

Doubtless  he  had  not  the  elaborateness  of  meaning  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  by  certain  commentators,  nor  especially 
the  philosophical  reasons,  for  every  turn  in  plot  or  phrase, 
discovered  for  him  by  some  microscopic  self-projecting  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  works.  If  ever  a  man  wrote  with  only  his 
own  generation  in  mind,  it  was  he ;  yet  this  does  not  break 
the  fact  that  his  works  can  be  studiously  gone  over  year 
after  year  with  ever  more  richly  rewarding  results.  To 
read  them  cursorily  is  worth  something ;  to  read  them  with 
all  possible  effort  at  penetration  and  possession  is  worth  a 
thousandfold  more. 
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All  great  literatures  are  akin  in  this.  We  smile  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Rabbins  pored  over  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  till  every  letter  in  every  patriarch’s  name  was  made 
to  speak  a  fact  connected  with  his  life.  They  argued,  for 
instance,  that  the  world  should  last  six  thousand  years  be¬ 
cause  aleph^  their  symbol  for  one  thousand,  occurs  six 
times  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible.  This,  we  know,  so 
far  as  it  was  not  mere  mnemonics,  was  childish,  but  it  was 
an  accident  connected  with  the  great  fact  that  they  did 
more  than  merely  to  read  the  Scriptures:  they  “gave  at¬ 
tendance  on  reading,”  as  Paul  urged  Timothy  to  do;  and 
so,  like  Timothy  and  Apollos,  those  who  could  be  more 
than  pedants  and  literalists  became  mighty  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  such  high  and  beautiful  characters  as  Simeon  and 
Elizabeth  and  Anna  and  Joseph  and  Mary  were  furnished 
for  the  first  welcome  to  the  gospel,  and  a  Paul  was  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  struggle  with  Jewish  and  heathen  unbelief.  It 
took  more  than  zeal,  it  took  a  deep  spiritual  culture,  to 
enable  the  church  to  rise  from  the  disheartenment  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crucifixion  of  its  Founder  and  to  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel  within  seventy  years  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world 
then  known ;  and  that  culture  was  got  primarily  by  a  rev¬ 
erent  study  of  the  elder  revelation. 

It  was  so  with  the  Greeks.  Homer  was  their  bible;  be¬ 
fore  they  had  a  text  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  recitation  of  the  stories  with  rapt  attention, 
and  it  entered  into  their  blood  like  fire.  Young  Alexan¬ 
der  had  the  volume  under  his  pillow  when  he  slept ;  he 
made  Achilles  his  waking  and  his  sleeping  ideal.  Then 
came  other  forms  of  literature,  culminating  in  tragedy, 
and  each  in  its  turn  took  with  them  the  same  exalted 
place.  They  studied  especially  their  tragedy;  they  stud¬ 
ied  it  with  all  their  hearts,  and  it  became  with  them  in  its 
turn  a  great  formative  force.  To  him  that  had  was  given: 
if  one  had  a  soul  for  what  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  and 
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Euripides  could  teach  him,  he  was  molded  within  by  those 
teachers  till  he  lived  after  them  his  mental  and  his  spirit¬ 
ual  life. 

We  are  dealing  at  this  time  with  English  literature: 
first,  because  that  literature  is  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and,  second,  because  it  is  our  owu.  To  most  of  us  no  other 
is  really  open,  but  any  language  that  carries  a  valuable 
literature  is  worth  breaking  into  if  one  has  time.  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
now  we  may  add  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  many  more, 
will  always  be  studied  that  men  may  get  at  certain  books. 
But  Anglo-Saxon,  for  instance,  will  be  little  studied  be¬ 
cause  its  literature  is  relatively  of  little  worth.  While 
any  language  and  literature  is  studied,  it  will  be  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  it  is  our  good  fortune  that  to  it  we  were  born. 

Perhaps  one  may  seem  to  be  glorifying  truisms  when  he 
emphasizes  these  two  facts:  that  study  of  English  litera-  ' 
ture  is  more  than  reading ;  and  that  enduement  with  spir¬ 
itual  power, — which  is  Christian  culture, — comes,  not  from 
mere  contact  with  great  authors,  but  from  the  studious 
and  strenuous  endeavor  to  get  into  their  very  minds  and 
hearts.  But  error  in  this  connection  is  more  common  than 
we  tend  to  think.  The  Bible  we  expect  to  have  to  study, 
if  we  are  to  possess  its  hidden  and  most  satisfying  wealth ; 
but  as  to  other  books  we  may  not  have  that  mind.  The 
pressure  of  the  twentieth  century  is  upon  us;  the  pace  of 
everything  el.se  is  quickened ;  let  us  whirl  through  our 
books ;  or,  rather,  let  us  have  the  book  for  appearance’s 
sake,  while  we  skim  the  magazine  on  Sunday,  or  on  the 
weekday  substitute  for  family-worship  a  glance  at  the 
newspaper  and  then  hasten  to  our  work.  Here  is  a  good 
time  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  all  ages  the  people  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  power  have  been  made  by  deep  and 
serious  thought  first  of  all ;  and  then  by  laborious  and  con¬ 
tinued  study ;  and,  through  both,  by  the  active  use,  rather 
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than  the  passive,  the  receptive,  attitude  of  the  mind.  For 
reading  may  be  little  more  than  passive,  a  mere  skimming 
of  the  most  external,  superficial,  conceptions;  but  intent 
study  calls  for  the  most  active  use  of  every  appropriating 
and  assimilating  power. 

Yet  we  have  not  given  the  whole  or  the  worst  of  the 
current  tendency  to  an  easy-going  reception  of  thought. 
There  has  been  a  subtler  agency  at  work,  and  one  more 
fundamentally  a  source  of  harm,  because  seated,  we  may 
even  say  enthroned,  at  a  chief  center  of  influence:  for  half 
a  century  this  evil  has  worked  in  our  schools.  The  old 
theory  was  that  the  pupil  studied  and  was  tested;  then 
came  the  theory  that  the  teacher  taught.  The  new  theory 
was  most  delightful  to  human  laziness  on  one  side  and  to 
human  pride  on  the  other:  there  is  a  most  delicate  and  yet 
satisfying  ministration  to  the  idol  of  conceit,  when  a  hun¬ 
dred  heads  are  bowed  over  paper  and  a  hundred  stylo- 
graphic  pens  are  racing  after  the  lecturer’s  all-wise,  all-im¬ 
portant,  and  all-sufficient  words.  But  are  the  notes  thus 
taken  used?  It  may  be,  especially  now  that  we  are  begin, 
ning  to  realize  the  mischief  of  leaving  the  pupil  inert. 
But  many  a  man  has  to  confess  with  bitterness  that  he 
wrote  the  notebook  full,  and  yet  not  only  was  so  busy'with 
the  penmanship  that  he  got  little  or  nothing  of  the  thought, 
but  was  not  even  called  upon  to  look  back  and  see  what  he 
had  written,  and  in  fact  never  afterward  knew.  He  did  no 
studying,  and  so  he  got  very  slight  results. 

That  this  evil  is  wide-spread  may  be  proved  by  evidence 
from  near  and  from  far.  Ruskin,  refusing  to  give  a  course 
of  popular  lectures  in  Glasgow,  wrote,  “I  find  the  desire  of 
audiences  to  be  audiences  only  becoming  an  entirely  pesti¬ 
lent  character  of  the  age.  Everybody  wants  to  hear,  no¬ 
body  to  read,  nobody  to  think;  to  be  excited  for  an  hour — 
and,  if  possible,  amused ;  to  get  knowledge  it  has  cost  a 
man  half  his  life  to  gather,  first  sweetened  up  to  make  it 
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palatable,  and  then  kneaded  into  the  smallest  possible  pills 
— and  to  swallow  it  homeopathically  and  be  wise — this  is 
the  passionate  desire  and  hope  of  the  multitude  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  done.  A  living  comment  quietly  given  to 
a  class  on  a  book  they  are  earnestly  reading — this  kind  of 
lecture  is  eternally  necessary  and  wholesome;  your  mod¬ 
ern  .  .  .  lecture  is  an  entirely  pestilent  and  abominable  van¬ 
ity.” 

One  has  only  to  look  into  the  methods  and  the  actual 
practice  of  “University  Extension”  to  see  that  its  work  is 
largely  that  of  telling  things  to  passive  listeners,  although 
its  usefulness  depends  preeminently  upon  its  power  to  get 
those  listeners  to  study  and  think  and  know.  One  of  the 
most  popular  lecturers  in  this  field  has  been  accustomed  to 
say  to  his  “classes”:  “The  questions  on  this  lecture  are 
in  the  syllabus,  but  if  you  cannot  answer  them,  I  will  an¬ 
swer  them  for  you.”  To  the  stricture  that  such  “Univer¬ 
sity  Extension”  is  turned  from  profitable  work  to  unsea¬ 
sonable  play,  the  only  answer  is  that,  in  the  haste  and  su¬ 
perficiality  of  modern  life,  those  who  do  not  get  this  will 
get  nothing;  while  also  there  is  a  chance  that  some  will 
be  quickened  to  begin  to  do  really  serious  work.  If  Rus- 
kin  had  taken  his  sarcasms  to  Glasgow,  he  might  have 
done  some  good. 

Not  long  ago,  on  one  of  the  most  influential  platforms 
of  England,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of  En¬ 
glishmen  told  his  hearers  that  the  teachers  of  Great  Britain 
“  were  bringing  up  a  generation  in  the  supposition  that  all 
the  child  had  to  do  was  to  sit  still  like  a  pitcher  under  a 
pump.”  But,  he  said,  “  the  only  education  that  anybody 
really  obtains  is  that  which  he  gives  himself.”  The  idea 
prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  that  men 
should  read  a  good  book,  master  its  contents,  and  pursue 
for  themselves  the  lines  of  thought  it  suggested,  making  its 
ideas  the  subject  of  discussion  with  discerning  friends.  So, 
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says  a  shrewd  observer,  “  the  social  conditions  of  a  college 
make  it  easy  for  a  number  of  young  minds,  set  alight  by 
the  perusal  of  some  great  book,  to  pass  on  the  divine  fire.” 

That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  injustice,  we  would  record 
here  our  belief  that,  in  America  at  least,  the  situation  is  on 
the  mend.  We  are  beginning  to  know  how  to  combine 
teaching  by  the  teacher  and  studying  by  the  student.  Our 
teachers  see  now  that  the  lecture-system  has  been  greatly 
overdone;  most  of  them  are  trying  to  make  sure  that  their 
pupils  study  and  think.  Although  the  other  method  got 
well  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  as  it  is  well 
rooted  also  in  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it  is  now 
steadily  giving  way:  he  who  teaches  must  seek,  first  of  all, 
to  evoke  an  active  soul  in  those  who  are  given  him  in 
charge.^  To  this  end  he  must  teach  with  his  soul.  Thus 
teaching,  he  is  quadrupled  in  his  power  to  quicken  the 
soul  of  his  pupil  if  he  deals  with  a  soulful  subject  and  is 
equipped  with  a  soulful  book.  Such  teaching  and  such 
study  must  be  the  best  way  of  attaining  what  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  called  the  main  aim  of  culture:  “to  know  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.” 

We  have,  perhaps,  reached  a  livelier  sense,  a  deeper  con¬ 
viction,  that  a  real  study  of  the  best  books  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  thing, — that,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  to  culture.  We  take,  then,  another  step,  and  that 
the  chief  of  all :  we  would  speak  of  such  study  as  the  means 
to  a  culture  that  is  distinctively  Christian.  And  here  let 
us  be  understood  as  holding  that  this  is  not  a  narrowing 
but  an  elevation  of  our  theme.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  able  to  give  good  reasons  for  his  creed,  and 

'  In  a  certain  college-catalogue  it  is  said  that  the  professor  of  English 
literature  expounds  to  his  classes  a  certain  great  literary  masterpiece 
“  line  by  line  "  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  also  tries  to  learn  from  them 
what  that  masterpiece  has  led  them  to  think  and  especially  how  it  has 
led  them  to  feel  and  to  aspire. 
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some  creed,  however  general,  he  certainly  should  have ; 
but  that  is  accidental  here.  The  deeper  thing  is  Christian 
character,  Christian  manhood,  womanhood;  or,  put  in  a 
form  to  which  all  will  consent,  a  character,  a  culture,  that 
have  most  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  For  to  this  all  reasoning 
men  will  consent.  It  is  only  the  bigot  in  unbelief  who 
will  object  to  our  wishing  and  endeavoring  that  he  may,  in 
life  and  in  character,  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
One  might  object  to  being  drawn  to  this  or  that  dogma  or 
church,  to  this  or  that  type  of  piety  or  of  religious  prac¬ 
tice,  but  we  all  know  that,  the  faster  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  world  gets  toward  the  realization  of  that  con¬ 
ception  of  Christ  which  is  common  to  all  the  churches  and 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  Scripture  and  from  the  lives  of 
those  who  seem  most  Christlike,  the  better,  unspeakably 
the  better,  will  it  be  for  the  world.  In  the  largest  sense  of 
Christian  culture,  in  the  glory  and  beauty  and  sweetness 
and  beneficence  of  the  true  Christlikeness,  we  want  a 
Christian  culture,  we  want  it  in  its  fullness,  and  we  want 
it  soon. 

And  so  we  reach  the  chief  question  of  our  discussion  : 
What  is  the  value  of  the  study  of  our  best  books  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  ideal? 

We  have  already  said  much  that  helps  us  to  answer  the 
question :  it  is  the  value  of  an  immediate  and  powerful 
cause. 

It  would  indeed  be  almost  a  begging  of  the  question,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  arguing  in  a  circle,  if  we  were  to  de¬ 
fine  “best  books”  as  those  that  immediately  or  chiefly 
preach  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour  for  men.  Of  course 
such  books,  just  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  sweet  or  a 
mastering  reasonableness  in  that  which  they  taught,  would 
affect  the  man  with  the  evangelical  type  of  culture.  But 
let  us  dare  to  take  a  bolder  view,  excluding  only  those 
books  that  are  not  best  in  any  sense.  The  better  the  book. 
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we  say,  the  better  the  result ;  and,  the  poorer  the  book, 
the  poorer  the  result.  Yet  we  have  such  confidence  in  the 
victory  of  truth  in  its  battle  with  falsehood  and  error  that 
we  are  willing  to  trust  a  man  to  read  and  even  study  any 
book  that  has  great  excellence  of  any  substantial  kind, 
feeling  sure  that  he  will  be  able  somehow  to  appropriate 
more  good  than  he  will  experience  harm. 

Thus  it  used  to  be  deemed  the  dictate  of  proper  parental 
oversight  to  hide  away  the  works  of  Byron,  lest  the  chil¬ 
dren,  not  knowing  the  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
should  suffer  moral  and  spiritual  damage.  He,  however, 
who  has  not  only  read  but  studied  Milton’s  doctrine  of  this 
matter  in  his  “  Areopagitica”  will  take  the  risk  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  being  more  injured  by  the  reading  of  Byron  than  by 
the  consequences  of  their  knowing  that  the  attempt  had 
been  made  to  put  Byron  out  of  their  reach.  The  mockery 
of  “Don  Juan”  is  repulsive  to  a  fresh  young  soul,  and 
those  who  would  read  “  Don  Juan”  are  sure  to  get  hold  of 
it  or  of  something  like  it;  so  that,  as  the  “Areopagitica” 
says,  the  effort  to  keep  such  books  out  of  children’s  hands 
is  too  much  like  the  nobleman’s  effort  to  keep  the  crows 
out  of  his  park  by  shutting  the  gates.  Byron’s  attitudi¬ 
nizing  affectation  of  pessimism  and  cynicism  and  misan¬ 
thropy,  his  labored  scoffing  at  a  religion  that  he  did  not 
understand,  the  eating  out  of  his  moral  purpose  by  ego¬ 
tism  and  self-will  and  voluptuousness,  now  simply  make 
our  young  people  feel  that  Byron  threw  away  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  influence  that  were  opened  to  him  by  his  rank  and 
by  his  extraordinary  gifts;  so  the  evil  of  the  man  serves 
for  warning,  while  the  better  self  of  Byron,  that  better  self 
which  breaks  out  here  and  there  in  his  poetry  and  which, 
too  late  for  a  fuller  redemption,  enabled  him  to  close  his 
life  in  an  heroic  endeavor  for  struggling  Greece, — this  bet¬ 
ter  self  will  have  at  least  some  distinctive  value  in  the 
making  of  a  broad,  many-sided  Christlike  man.  And,  as 
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for  those  that  are  bent  upon  evil,  they  will^find  their  evil 
somewhere ;  and,  wherever  they  find  it,  they  will  make  it 
the  savor  of  death  unto  death. 

The  question  is  too  large  for  present  discussion, — just 
what  we  shall  do  about  keeping  bad  books  from  the  young. 
It  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Milton’s  arguments  for 
courage  are  exceedingly  hard  to  answer,  and  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  great  libraries  is  increasingly  on  that  side ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Milton  reminds  us,  the  best 
books  contain  much  that  is  not  wholesome  but  that  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  good ;  and,  again,  that  nothing  un¬ 
dermines  the  influence  of  the  teacher  with  the  young  like 
the  discovery  that  the  teacher  is  trying  to  keep  the  pupil 
from  knowing  what  any  one  has  thought  or  said.  Milton 
reminds  us  that  the  Bible  itself  has  been  put,  by  one  great 
branch  of  the  church,  “into  the  first  rank  of  prohibited 
books.”  Shakespeare  says  courageously ;  “  Read  what 

you  most  affect”  ;  and  that  certainly  is  what,  for  better  or 
worse,  the  mass  of  men  do.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say  that,  in  the  largest  sense  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture,  men  will  in  the  long  run  choose  for  reading  and 
study  those  books  which  by  the  very  charm  of  their  char¬ 
acter  give  that  culture ;  and  that  we,  in  the  effort  to  have 
the  right  influence  and  to  do  the  most  good,  must  keep  on 
holding  up  the  highest  standard  of  reading,  urging  men  to 
read  according  to  quality,  choosing  the  best,  the  best  for 
the  mind,  the  best  for  the  heart,  and  hence  the  best  for  the 
life  and  the  character, — and  then  urging  them  to  magnify 
study  above  cursory  reading,  giving  great  zeal  to  the  mas¬ 
tery,  the  absorption,  of  the  noblest  books. 

And  now  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  study  produces  its 
effect.  Obviously  its  first  effect  is  to  broaden  the  thought. 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  epilogue  to  “Romola,” 
the  children  of  Tito  are  taught  by  Romola  that,  to  keep 
out  of  their  father’s  sin  and  resulting  ruin,  they  must  learn 
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to  have  thoughts  that  are  large.  This  seems  at  first  a  coun¬ 
sel  pitiably  short  of  perfection ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  as 
George  Eliot  meant  it,  it  is  not  so  bad.  Large  thoughts 
are  worth  a  great  deal  if  they  wake  us  up  to  the  existence 
of  a  great  world  outside  our  own  narrow  confines.  To  be 
kind  and  just  and  Christlike^  toward  that  larger  world,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  that  we  be  fully  aware  that  it  exists. 
Then,  if  our  books  are  “the  best,”  and  if  they  are  studied 
with  an  appropriating  heart,  they  will  not  leave  our  new 
and  wider  knowledge  cold,  but  will  warm  it  into  a  living 
interest  in  the  masses  and  the  individuals  that  make  up 
that  wider  world.  It  was  the  counsel  of  the  Apostle,  “  Add 
to  your  virtue  knowledge.”  The  pyramid  of  Christian 
character  may  have  delicacy,  grace,  but  it  cannot  have 
hight  or  massiveness,  unless  it  stands  four-square  upon  a 
foundation,  broad  and  wide,  of  acquaintance  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  whole  world  for  which  by  the  gospel  we  are 
bidden  to  care. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  singularly  the  influence  of  reading 
the  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott  had  a  good  deal  of 
impatience  with  evangelical  Christianity  as  he  misunder¬ 
stood  it,  but  we  risk  the  harm  of  that  when  we  urge  the 
young  to  read  his  books,  for  the  sake  of  the  mas¬ 
culine,  manly  character  that  they  infallibly  produce.  There 
is  hardly  a  page  in  the  Waverley  novels  but  contains  some 
blunder  in  English  ;  yet  we  risk  the  chance  that  our  young 
people  will  copy  the  error.  There  is  a  plenty  of  historical 
inaccuracy;  yet  we  risk  the  chance  that  our  young  people 
will  thereby  be  misinformed:  indeed,  we  delight,  rather, 
in  that  Scotchman  who  said  that  Scott  was  “a  verra  thru 
historian,”  because  “he  made  a  man  love  his  fellow-men.” 
Christian  culture  finds  rich  nourishment  in  Scott  by  the 
breadth  of  interest  awakened,  by  the  way  in  which  Scott, 

*  Mic.  vi.  8:  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  *' 
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though  an  aristocrat  to  the  bone,  yet  made  even  the  peas¬ 
ant  seem  noble  by  manly  virtues,  and  visited  ruin  upon 
even  a  Leicester  or  a  Mary  who  would  not  live  by  the  law 
of  love.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  we  crave. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  deeper  reason  why  the  study  of 
our  literature  ministers  to  Christian  culture:  it  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  makes  us  give  to  literature  the  name  literature  at 
all.  It  is  that  literature  is  to  man  the  interpretation  of 
life.  Prominent  men  have  said  that  “literature  is  life” : 
of  course  they  mean  the  picturing,  the  interpreting,  the 
idealizing,  of  life:  do  not  those  three  offices  cover  the 
ground?  However  sorely  any  one  of  us  may  be  tempted 
to  do  wrong  by  this  or  that  special  access  of  evil  to  his 
heart,  we  want  our  books  to  help  us  to  live  rightly.  We 
want  ideals;  we  want  examples,  real  or  imagined,  to  warn 
or  encourage;  we  want  motives;  we  want  the  reason  why; 
we  want  great  thoughts;  we  want  the  interpretation  of  our 
own  hearts  to  ourselves;  we  want  faith  to  believe  in  our 
fellow-man,  in  ourselves,  in  our  God.  If  a  book  does  not 
do  this  sort  of  work,  it  is  not  literature ;  it  is  only  some¬ 
thing  printed.  We  can  get  such  help  from  the  voice  of  a 
friend ;  we  can  get  it  from  the  lecture  or  the  sermon ;  we 
can  get  it  from  the  school;  we  can  get  it  even  from  some 
humble  clipping  from  an  obscure  country-newspaper;  we 
get  it  from  the  Bible;  we  get  it,  without  the  charm  of  the 
voice,  but  with  convenience  and  permanence  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  review,  in  a  bock.  It  gets  home  to  the  heart,  it 
begins  to  work  out  into  the  life,  and  we  straightway  begin 
to  be  a  different  kind  of  men. 

For  instance,  how  mighty  a  tonic  there  is  for  self-re¬ 
specting  character  in  the  poems  of  Burns.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  these  poems  that  is  exceedingly  bad,  but 
few  people  know  it  and  still  fewer  care.  We  need  not  care. 
We  hunt  up  the  poems  that  have  in  them  the  tonic  that 
will  make  us  robuster  men ;  the  best  of  them  we  read  over 
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and  over;  we  sing  them  into  our  hearts;  the  whole  Scot¬ 
tish  people  has  been  transformed  by  Scott  and  Burns. 

To  us  there  was  something  altogether  pathetic  in  the 
way  in  which  plain  people  who  had  caught  the  secret  of 
this  power  of  literature  used  to  grope  about  in  the  works 
of  Browning  for  aid.  They  had  heard  that  he  was  a  great 
interpreter  of  nature  and  man  and  God,  as  great  as  Shake¬ 
speare,  perhaps  even  greater  in  his  vision  of  spiritual 
truth, — and  indeed  these  things  are  largely  true;  and  now 
they  wanted  his  help.  They  had  heard  that  he  was  ob¬ 
scure:  so  they  accumulated  commentaries,  and  they  gath¬ 
ered  in  clubs,  and  they  sent  far  for  a  guide.  They  read  pa¬ 
tiently,  again  and  again,  long  p)oems,that  even  with  many 
commentaries  they  could  only  faintly  if  at  all  understand. 
They  found  many  poems  that,  according  to  their  previous 
studies,  did  not  belong  within  the  province  of  poetry  at  all. 
They  found  that  Browning  was  so  afraid  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  beautifully  that,  perhaps  just  after  clothing  some 
high  thought  in  diction  of  transcendent  beauty,  he  turned 
away  to  practice  the  tricks  of  the  contortionist  in  words. 
They  had  all  too  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  a  morbid 
impulse  to  dwell  upon  dreadful  and  utterly  unbeautiful 
stories  of  crime  and  lust.  They  knew  that  he  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  and  that  especially  his  help  was  needed  now 
to  enable  them  to  live  for  the  things  of  the  spirit;  so  they 
struggled  with  all  these  mistakes  of  Browning’s,  that  have 
robbed  the  world  of  a  very  large  part  of  what  he  might 
have  done  for  Christian  culture,  hoping  somehow  to  get 
the  good  of  that  which  he  was  able  to  do.  And  doubtless, 
though  often  they  had  faith  in  certain  poems  where  there 
was  no  room  for  sight,  and  though  they  said  over  jargon 
because  others  had  said  that  it  contained  wonderful  sense, 
yet  they  did  get  much  help,  for  it  is  peculiarly  in  this 
province  of  the  study  of  literature  for  the  materials  of  cul¬ 
ture  that  he  that  seeks  shall  And,  that  he  that  hungers  and 
thirsts  shall  be  filled. 
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Turning  from  authors  teaching  to  lessons  taught,  wc' 
find  that  a  great  book  does  its  work  by  holding  up  noble 
ideals.  As  an  example  of  this  let  us  take  what  such  ideals 
have  done  for  the  position  of  woman.  The  most  influen¬ 
tial  thing  in  the  world  is,  we  suppose,  what  men  see  in 
other  people’s  lives;  and,  if  we  cannot  see,  we  can  know 
by  conversation  and  reading,  and,  if  we  cannot  have  real 
lives  to  study,  we  can  have  lives  plausibly  imagined.  Hence 
Aspasia  and  Semiramis,  Cleopatra,  and  Catharine  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  real  women,  but  the  more  mischievous  because  fasci¬ 
nating,  and,  again,  suggesting  badness  in  their  sex  by  the 
badness  of  their  lives,  have  brought  womanhood  into  dis¬ 
repute  and  have  been  a  means  of  degradation  to  woman 
wherever  their  stories  have  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stories  of  the  real  Virgin  Mary  and  the  real  Joan  of  Arc 
and  the  real  Florence  Nightingale  have  just  as  steadily 
lifted  up  their  sex.  It  has  been  the  same  in  fiction:  Ho¬ 
mer  sang  of  Penelope;  Solomon  in  his  “proverbs”  drew  a 
type  of  efficient  womanhood  that  could  hardly  be  improved ; 
Chaucer  gave  us  the  loyal  and  devout  Custance,  ennobling 
every  one  who  reads  the  tale ;  and  Shakespeare  set  Portia 
upon  a  pedestal  where  all  the  world  could  see  her,  and 
through  the  sight  of  her  the  world  has  been  less  slow  to 
realize  how  womanly  and  how  lovely  can  be  the  union  in 
woman  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
Our  present  point  is  that  the  story  of  any  noble  woman,  in 
life  or  in  realistic  fiction,  becomes  a  permanent  force  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  race,  while  the  unworthy  woman,  in 
life  or  in  story,  is  sooner  or  later  made  out  in  her  true  - 
character  and  influence  and  is  excluded  by  public  consent 
from  the  attention  of  the  world.  As  a  hideous  or  a  carnal 
statue  is  left  unlooked-at  but  a  Venus  of  Melos  is  a  con¬ 
stant  power  to  make  beautiful  the  human  form  and  face, 
as  every  fine  picture  hung  upon  our  walls  becomes  a  mold¬ 
ing  force  in  the  home,  so  it  is  an  added  force  for  Christian 
VOL.  LZ.  No.  240.  8 
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culture  to  draw  any  noble  character  and  to  set  it  off  with 
such  graces  of  composition  that  even  the  most  careless 
reader  must  heed. 

For  often  the  thing  that  decides  whether  a  poem  or  a 
piece  of  prose  is  literature  is  the  excellence  of  its  form. 
Indeed,  if  the  form  is  not  excellent,  the  best  thoughts  fail 
to  lift  the  work  to  the  plane  of  literature,  while  often  a 
slight  or  a  simple  thought  is  clothed  in  a  form  so  beautiful 
that  it  is  literature  by  that  very  fact.  Such  is  Tennyson’s 
“Crossing  the  bar.”  Tlien  how  it  clings  to  the  memory! 
How  it  works  in  the  heart!  An  eminent  Catholic  writer 
once  accounted  for  the  power  of  the  Engli.sh  Bible  and  the 
impossibility  of  displacing  it  from  the  affections  of  men  by 
saying  that  it  had  a  consummate  literary  form,  so  that  its 
accents  lingered  upon  the  memory  like  the  far-off  cadence 
of  the  old  church-bells  at  home.  Here  and  there  an  au¬ 
thor  may  wed  beautiful,  entrancing  form  to  ignoble  or  cor¬ 
rupting  thought,  but  it  is  contrary  to  nature.  As  an  old 
poet  said  that  music  and  verse  were  sister  and  brother,  so 
we  may  say  that  noble  thought  and  noble  form  must  needs 
be  “married  in  immortal  verse”  or  prose.  So  the  euphony 
or  the  aptness  of  well-chosen  words,  the  solemn  throb  of 
the  rhythm,  the  long  drawn  roll  of  the  cadence,  all  give  to 
great  prose  or  great  poetry  an  unspeakable,  an  immeasur¬ 
able,  power. 

For  example,  Bunyan,  the  self-taught  tinker,  performed 
the  astonishing  feat  of  giving  to  monosyllables  a  sweet,  a 
noble,  rhythm;  hence,  while  all  the  imitations  of  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  have  passed  into  oblivion,  the  original 
Pilgrim  still  trudges  on,  an  unceasing  joy  to  the  great  En¬ 
glish-speaking  race. 

So  sang  Keats  of  his  debt  to  a  friend  for  introducing 
him  to  the  great  poetry  of  our  mother-tongue: — 

“  You  first  ta»’ght  me  all  the  sweets  of  song: 

The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine; 
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What  sweird  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine; 

Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease, 

And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas; 

Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltonian  tenderness; 

Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve’s  fair  slenderness. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax  and  then  dying  proudly? 

Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 

Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load  ? 

Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dram, 

The  sharp,  the  rapier*pointed  epigram? 

Show’d  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 

Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Saturn’s  ring? 

You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio’s  beauty. 

And  pointed  out  the  patriot's  stern  duty; 

The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell; 

The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant’s  head.  Ah  !  had  I  never  seen, 

Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  been  ? 

What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years, 

Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears? 

And  can  I  e’er  these  benefits  forget  ? 

And  can  I  e’er  repay  the  friendly  debt  ? 

No,  doubly  no.” 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  study  of  literature:  that 
study  is  carried  on  more  and  more  in  the  schools.  What 
should  the  schools  do  in  that  field?  Should  they  not  be¬ 
gin  the  hearing  of  true  literature  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  child  within  the  kindergarten-door?  For  what 
makes  a  piece  of  writing  literature?  It  may  be  partly 
that  the  thing  is  supremely  worth  saying  well,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  that  the  thing  has  been  supremely  well  said.  The 
thought  does  not  have  to  be  difficult ;  it  may  be  simple : 
Wliittier  gathered  many  poems  of  this  sort  into  the  volume 
called  “Child-Life”;  for  a  child  to  hear  them  is  to  begin, 
in  an  infantile  but  a  real  way,  to  think  and  to  feel  and  to 
aspire  toward  all  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness.  This  is 
Christian  culture  in  its  tender  beginnings,  just  as  truly  as 
the  tiny  sprout  breaking  out  of  an  acorn  has  in  it  the 
promise  and  the  potency  of  the  oak.  We  may  well  be 
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doubtful  about  some  of  the  kindergarten-methods,  but  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  value  of  reading  to  the  little 
ones  the  sweetest  music  of  our  English  poetry  and  prose. 
And  they  have  to  get  but  little  older  before  they  are  ready 
for  Longfellow’s  and  Whittier’s  melodious  stories,  and,  la¬ 
ter,  for  the  sturdy  march  of  the  lines  of  Scott;  boys  of 
eight  have  been  delighted  with  the  lays  of  Macaulay; 
much  of  Tennyson  has  been  highly  relished  before  that 
age :  to  say  that  the  young  should  be  fed  upon  such  things 
is  to  say  that  they  should  be  fed  upon  the  best.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  form  simply  helps  the  thought  to  cling  to  the  mem¬ 
ory,  to  root  itself  in  the  emotions,  and  thus  to  be  clasped 
very  close  to  the  heart.  The  course  of  reading  prescribed 
by  the  association  of  colleges  as  part  of  the  preparation  for 
college  is  little  enough  to  have  been  covered  by  one’s 
Freshman  year:  he  has  been  famished  indeed  who  has  not 
had  vastly  more.  But  with  the  college-course,  in  Latin, 
in  Greek,  in  French,  in  German,  as  well  as  in  English,  the 
student  should  be  fed  upon  the  richest  thought  in  its  most 
finished  forms.  If  there  is  any  one  foolish  enough  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  none  of  it,  he  is  the  one  who  needs  it  most. 
And  through  all  this  period  the  activity  of  study  should  be 
taking  the  place  of  a  passive  receiving;  and  the  study 
should  grow  deeper  and  more  serious  every  day :  for  is  not 
the  man  dealing  with  the  world’s  most  precious  thought  in 
its  most  perfect  form?  Through  all  this  preparatory  and 
college  work  the  methods  should  be  not  primarily  those  of 
scholarship  but  those  of  assimilation,  and  the  choice  of  the 
things  to  be  studied  should  be  decided  by  the  question  of 
their  power  for  making  character,  developing  a  culture 
that  is  both  fine  and  strong. 

With  graduate-work  may  come  such  philological  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  study.of  Old  French,  Old  High  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Sanskrit,  but  through  the  college-course  they  can 
wait ;  they  do  not  carry  a  corrtent  of  thought  and  impulse 
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and  uplifting  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  hearing  in  the 
most  formative  period  of  life;  let  them  come  as  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  of  scholarship  that  are  put  upon  the  candidate 
for  the  professorial  chair. 

Professor  Jowett  once  said  that  “  mere  intellect,  however 
keen,  is  barren,  apart  from  the  full  and  just  development  of 
feeling,  imagination,  and,  above  all,  volition.”  We  plead 
here  for  the  study  that  will  be  the  best  corrective  or  pre¬ 
ventive  of  this  evil,  of  mere  intellectuality,  that  the  pow¬ 
erfully  intellectual  Jowett  so  keenly  felt.  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that  “what  this  age  preeminently  needs  is  not 
so  much  light  upon  the  intellect  as  dew  upon  the  heart”: 
the  light  and  the  heat  smite  steadily  but  vainly  on  Arabian 
sands:  they  stretch  away  all  the  more  certainly  a  monoto¬ 
nous  waste  of  death ;  but  even  the  gentle  dew  would  make 
them  show  some  tender  greenness,  suggesting  the  glory 
and  the  blessedness  of  life.  God  grant  us,  then,  this  dew, 

— nay,  the  full  rain, — of  spiritual  outpouring  upon  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  may  otherwise  be  only  a  brilliantly  barren  in¬ 
tellectual  waste.  Give  us  the  highest,  the  purest,  the  most 
far-reaching,  the  most  glorious,  thoughts  of  the  elect  ones 
of  the  earth ;  bring  them  in  their  most  perfect  expression, 
that  thus  they  may  linger  in  the  memory  after  almost 
every  other  human  voice  is  hushed;  bring  them  as  the 
quickening  of  our  childhood,  the  strength  of  our  maturity, 
the  consolation  of  our  age^;  teach  us  to  dwell  upon  them 
as  the  voice  of  God  to  his  children;  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  thus  receive  them  they  will  show  what  they  can 
do  to  make  men  fit  to  live  among  their  fellows  in  this 
world  or  to  sit  with  the  blessed  beyond. 

adol'.scentiam  acuunt^  senectu'em  oblectant,  secundas  res 
ornant,  adversis  perfugiuni  ac  solatiuai  pra.‘bent;  delectant  domi,  non 
iiipediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrin antur,  rusticantur. 

Cicero,  pro  Archia,  xvi. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  MANIFOLD  WISDOM  OF  GOD  AS  SEEN 
THROUGH  HIS  CHURCH.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  WOODWARD  HUMBERT,  D.  D. 

The  phenomenon  of  denominaiionalism  was  never  so 
clearly  or  so  seriously  or  so  sanely  before  Christendom  as 
it  is  in  the  white  light  of  to-day.  Turn  where  you  will, 
you  find  honest  minds  probing  into  this  question,  and  seek¬ 
ing  some  reasonable  way  out  of  the'  difficulties  involved. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
where  the  various  phases  of  the  problem  are  being  vigor¬ 
ously  and  exhaustively  discussed,  and  where  considerable 
movements  have  been  initiated  looking  to  an  abatement  of 
the  evils  involved  in  what  seems  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
multiplicity  of  divisions  in  Protestantism.  The  late  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference,  in  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  union 
by  absorption,  in  its  memorable  “four  articles,”  did  but 
voice  a  sentiment  which  has  been  growing  with  a  startling 
momentum  among  all  earnest  minds  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration.  In  the  face  of  this  wide-spread  tendency,  each 
denomination  has  been  under  moral  compulsion  to  make 
conscientious  study  of  its  very  raison  d'^Hre.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if,  out  of  all  this  investigation,  some  re¬ 
markable  and  most  hopeful  transformations  should  not 
take  place.  Already  the  federation  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Australasia,  the  coming  together  of  the  two 
Scotch  denominations  into  the  Free  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  federation  of  the  Free  churches  in 
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England,  and  several  similar  movements,  more  or  less  ten¬ 
tative  in  character,  in  China  and  Japan  and  India  and 
America,  make  clear  that  an  issue  of  vast  proportions,  and 
of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  upon 
us,  and  must  be  fairly  faced. 

The  infelicities  of  Protestant  denominationalism  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  who  give  them  any  serious  attention.  They 
are  especially  in  evidence  wherever  Christianity  comes  into 
close  contact  with  her  ancient  and  inveterate  foes  on  pagan 
fields,  or  with  vast  bodies  of  worshipers  of  the  true  God  in 
a  state  of  arrested  development,  such  as  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  oriental  and  mediaeval  (Latin),  and  other  churches  that 
call  themselves  Christian;  or  with  an  ever-present  multi¬ 
tude  of  confused  or  doubting  souls  that  get  their  moral 
stamina  by  heredity  and  absorption,  but  in  the  main  are 
critical  of  the  churches  and  their  seemingly  conflicting  sym¬ 
bols.  Even  though  Buddhism  far  outranks  Christianity 
in  the  number  of  her  warring  sects;  and  even  though  Hin¬ 
duism  is  perplexing  to  the  extreme  in  the  multiplicity  of 
her  types;  and  even  though  Mohammedanism  has  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  sects  prophesied  bjfc  Muham¬ 
mad,  who  said,  “Verily,  it  will  happen  to  my  people  as  it 
did  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  The  Children  of  Israel  were 
divided  into  seventy-two  sects,  and  my  people  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  seventy-three,  every  one  of  which,  except  one, 
will  go  to  Gehenna”;  and  even  though  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  at  home  is  a  veritable  discordant  Babel, — we  are 
not  altogether  content  with  our  Protestant  divisions,  nor 
happy  over  the  daily  evidence  of  their  infelicities;  and,  all 
criticisms  to  the  contrary,  there  is  probably  within  these 
very  sects  a  profounder  grasp  upon  the  unity  of  all  truth, 
and  a  more  sincere  desire  to  realize  that  truth  in  harmony 
of  thought  and  life,  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
all  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  Christian  consciousness  is  raising  on  every 
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hand  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  denominational 
life.  The  mere  fact  of  such  divisions  makes  certain  to 
many  minds  the  falsity  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme, 
if  not  the  religion  upon  which  that  scheme  is  based.  Still 
others  who  continue  to  keep  nominal  connection  with  the 
church  chafe  under  the  confinement  of  what  seem  to  them 
to  be  unscriptural,  and  unnecessary,  and  altogether  lam¬ 
entable  walls  of  partition,  that  separate  denomination  from 
denomination.  “Trnth  is  one,”  they  urge,  and  it  should 
have  a  common  expression.  Still  others  look  upon  the 
divisions  in  Christendom  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  patient¬ 
ly  endured,  for  the  time  being  at  the  least,  and  probably 
for  all  time,  as  a  useful  sort  of  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Yet  no 
thoughtful  mind  can  be  found  ready  to-day  to  take  a  brief 
for  old-fashioned  sectarianism. 

Just  at  this  point  two  false  tendencies  are  calling  off  su¬ 
perficial  minds  into  hurtful  lines  of  action.  A  general  dis¬ 
gust  with  denominationalism  is  leading  an  alarming  num¬ 
ber  of  even  earnest  men,  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes,  to  abandon  church  connection  altogether,  and  to 
look  upon  this  institution  as  an  enemy  to  all  true  advance, 
and  even  as  adverse  to  the  evolution  of  the  essential  doc¬ 
trines  and  spirit  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  At  the  extreme  from 
this  class  is  another,  which  would  initiate  radical  efforts 
in  behalf  of  immediate  organic  union.  With  an  altogether 
unhistoric  spirit,  these  last  attempt  to  hasten  the  slow  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growth,  and  to  compel  organizations  quite  unlike 
in  form  and  spirit  to  amalgamate  at  once.  The  inevitable 
failure  in  this  quixotic  effort  is  sure  to  put  off  the  day  of 
any  stable  union  of  Christian  forces.  It  is  evident  that 
both. of  these  rash  tendencies  are  extremely  damaging  to 
the  cause  of  true  church  union,  and  we  should  find  some 
useful  way  of  holding  and  encouraging  the  despondent, 
and  of  restraining  the  doctrinaire  zealots,  who  are  still  more 
hurtful  to  the  cause. 
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To'  this  end  we  need  to  come  to  a  much  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  whole  problem  of  denominational¬ 
ism, — to  search  out  its  causes  and  its  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  discover  its  possible  mission  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  same.  It  may  be  that  we  need  to  restudy  the 
whole  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  church  as 
the  main  expression  of  that  kingdom  among  men. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  is  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  difference  between  denominationalism  and  sec¬ 
tarianism.  It  is  probably  because  of  a  failure  of  both  our 
despondent  and  our  radical  friends  to  make  this  vital  dis¬ 
tinction  that  they  are  led  to  unwise  and  hurtful  action 
against  the  church.  Sectarianism  stands  for  a  narrow  vis¬ 
ion  of  truth  or  alleged  truth,  which  tends  to  shut  out  all 
who  disagree  as  to  the  main  points  emphasized,  or  even 
those  who  raise  differences  of  opinion  as  to  minor  particu¬ 
lars.  It  will  not  allow  those  who  differ  to  have  even  a 
modicum  of  truth.  A  denomination,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
body  of  Christians  who  hold  to  a  certain  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  certain  common  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  to  con¬ 
genial  methods  of  work,  as  being  those  for  which  they 
seem  best  fitted  by  temperament  or  environment ;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  recognize  that  they  have  no  monopoly 
of  truth  or  wisdom,  and  that  other  men  may  employ  other 
forms  and  to  some  extent  hold  other  views,  and  still  be 
tolerated,  and  even  be  cooperated  with,  in  all  service  for 
the  community.  The  modern  attitude  of  most  Protestant 
denominations  toward  each  other  has  compelled  us  to  coin 
the  word  “interdenominational”;  while  such  a  contradic¬ 
tion  as  “intersectarian”  is  unthinkable.  The  denomina¬ 
tional  spirit  calls  all  men  who  look  supremely  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  seek  to  obey  him 
as  the  present  Lord,  “Cliristian  brethren.”  It  emphasizes 
the  common  divine  leadership,  and  the  single  end  toward 
which  all  honest  hearts  are  working.  It  views  the  various 
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Christian  bodies  as  only  different  regiments  in  the  one 
great  army  of  God,  having  their  special  appointed  places 
in  the  common  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  esprit de 
corps  generated  by  this  close  contact  with  congenial  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  same  religious  atmosphere  makes  the  individual 
better  fitted  to  do  the  service  needed  by  the  great  Com¬ 
mander,  and  thus  one  division  “provokes  to  good  works” 
all  the  other  divisions  of  the  advancing  army. 

Of  course  we  all  recognize  that  denominationalism,  in 
the  first  instance,  grew  out  of  sectarianism,  and  we  should 
not  in  the  least  deny  its  parentage ;  recognizing  that,  with 
all  its  faults,  even  sectarianism  had  its  undoubted  provi¬ 
dential  mission  in  its  day,  without  the  fulfilling  of  which 
the  broader  spirit  of  denominationalism  would  have  been 
an  impossibility.  Nor,  again,  should  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  denominationalism  l)ecause  of  this  historic  connec¬ 
tion.  It  is  out  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  heroic  though 
often  misguided  zeal  of  our  ancestors  along  every  line  of 
the  world’s  work  that  our  modern  age  was  produced,  and 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  our  forebears  for  their  work  in 
the  religious  sphere  any  more  than  in  matters  political  or 
social  or  economic  or  industrial ;  for  they  often  accom¬ 
plished  their  mission  along  all  these  lines,  especially  the 
religious,  better  than  they  knew.  They  were  heading  in 
the  right  direction  generally,  and  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  if  we  do  our  duty  as  completely  as  they  did  theirs. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  still  lingering  in  our  veins  much 
of  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  ever  and  anon  we  see  it  vitiat¬ 
ing  our  broader  deuominatioiialism.  We  have  to  grant 
many  and  grievous  infelicities  in  our  modern  church  life. 
But  the  true  way  to  deal  with  an  error  is  to  recognize  that 
it  gets  its  power  to  stand  erect  only  by  allying  itself  with 
some  form  of  truth.  We  need  to  bring  it  right  out  into 
the  open,  and  give  it  every  chance  to  exploit  itself,  and 
make  evident  by  the  utmost  freedom  of  argument,  as  well 
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as  by  its  fruits,  just  what  modicum  of  truth  it  contains, 
and  from  which  it  obtains  all  the  life  it  has ;  and  by  this 
generous  handling,  and  this  alone,  we  shall  suppress  the 
error  and  magnify  the  truth.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  give  denominationalism  a  reasonable 
study,  with  the  view  of  discovering  its  mission  and  its 
message;  for  no  phenomenon  of  such  magnitude  and 
length  of  life,  and  vitality  of  being,  can  have  flourished  at 
the  very  centers  of  the  world’s  best  life  without  having  had 
some  special  use  for  humanity.  To  this  end  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  review  for  a  little  the  historic  genesis  of 
the  modern  divisions  of  Western  Christendom,  and  corre¬ 
late  them  with  our  Lord’s  ideal  for  his  church. 

In  the  first  place,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus,  by  which  his  followers 
were  obviously  to  be  guided  in  the  organization  and  car¬ 
rying  forward  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  valuable  to 
note  how  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  he  avoided 
explicit  commands  or  the  planning  out  of  details.  He 
shows  his  divinity  by  simply  enunciating  great  principles, 
leaving  it  to  his  followers  to  apply  them,  and  to  grow  by 
the  discipline  involved  in  such  painstaking  labors. 

I.  Fundamental  to  all  the  others  was  the  principle  of 
the  individual  mitiative^  or  of  voluntariness  of  action. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  man  as  man  came  to  his  own,  and 
with  him  was  now  lodged  that  freedom  that  maketh  free 
indeed.  Outward  regulation  was  to  have  no  significance, 
unless  it  harmonized  with  that  divine  law  which  was  work¬ 
ing  within.  Compulsion  can  have  no  proper  place  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  heart.  Any  combination  of  men  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  church  must  reckon  on  this  principle  of  the 
individual  initiative,  which  must  lie  back  of  all  helpful 
socialization.  When  a  man  finds  himself  fundamentally 
out  of  harmony  with  an  organization,  that  supreme  law  of 
voluntariness  must  make  him  free  to  withdraw,  and,  if  his 
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own  spiritual  well-being  demands  it,  to  seek  comrades  who 
sympathize  with  his  mode  of  thinking.  The  spirit  of  com¬ 
prehension  would  lead  him  to  strain  a  point  to  keep  the 
old  connection,  but  it  would  be  a  crime  for  him  to  carry 
this  to  the  degree  of  .self-stultification.  It  would  be  worse 
than  schism  to  remain  in  what  growiiigly  appear  to  be 
false  connections,  and  thus  to  offend  conscience.  He  must 
raise  his  voice  in  protest,  and  reason  it  out  with  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  win  them  to  a  better  way  of  thinking 
or  living;  and,  failing  in  this,  to  retire,  and  begin  to  do 
things  according  to  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Je¬ 
sus  himself  did  this  with  the  Jewish  rabbinical  church, 
and  was  crucified  for  his  obedience  to  this  law  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative. 

2.  He  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  essential  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  the  bond  that  should  bind  believers  together  in 
Christian  fellowship.  While  it  was  inevitable  that  organ¬ 
ization  must  be  largely  outward  and  material,  and  that 
united  worship  shall  call  into  use  human  language,  the 
voice,  the  ear  in  certain  forms,  liturgical  or  otherwise;  we 
are  still  aware  that  the  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  language 
of  Jesus,  is  something  more  and  better  than  all  these:  it  is 
essentially  a  union  of  souls  for  some  high  spiritual  end. 
We  see  this  in  our  natural  distinction  between  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  church.  A  bad  man  may  outwardly  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  a  Cliristian  organization  and  be  counted 
as  a  member ;  but  he  is  no  more  truly  a  member  of  the 
church  than  tares  are  wheat,  though  rooted  ever  so  secure¬ 
ly.  With  a  wide  range  of  metaphor  our  Lord  compressed 
into  our  poverty-stricken  human  .speech,  as  best  as  could 
be  done,  this  great  thought  of  the  essential  spirituality  of 
the  bonds  that  bind  Christian  believers  together  into  a  true 
church.  Our  Lord  and  his  disciples  constituted  all  that  is 
essential  in  church  life,  and  yet  they  had  little  or  no  or¬ 
ganization.  They  gave  voluntary  allegiance  to  a  common 
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fellowship  which  was  spiritual  in  its  essence.  Thus  by 
word  and  example,  again,  Jesus  left  us  this  necessary  prin¬ 
ciple  that  makes  one  the  church.  The  connection  between 
himself  and  his  Father  was  spiritual,  and  his  prayer  was 
that  the  same  should  be  true  of  his  church. 

3.  In  still  more  distinct  language  he  formulated  the 
principle  of  variety  in  unity.  He  came  to  the  “  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,”  but  his  concentration  of  attention 
upon  them  was  for  some  far-reaching  purpose,  involving  a 
world-redemption.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  vast  outly¬ 
ing  masses  of  humanity  in  desperate  need  of  a  Saviour. 
In  one  or  two  instances  he  could  not  refrain  reaching  forth 
the  hand  to  succor  representatives  of  this  larger  world  as 
they  forced  themselves  upon  his  attention.  “  Other  sheep 
I  have,”  he  affirmed,  “which  are  not  of  this  fold.  Them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  sliall  hear  my  voice,  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.”  These  words  of 
our  Lord,  spoken  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  make  clear 
to  any  attentive  student  that  the  constant  emphasis  he  lays 
on  the  individual  initiative  and  upon  the  spirituality  of 
ecclesiastical  bonds,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  considerable  variety  in  the  make-up  of  the  church, 
a  comprehensiveness  that  would  permit  all  types  of  honest 
hearts  to  feel  at  home  there,  a  breadth  of  handling  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  widest  diversity  of  inherent  racial  traits  and 
temperamental  differences.  And  so  we  have  that  fine  and 
prophetic  distinction  between  “many  folds,”  and  yet  one 
flock  and  one  Shepherd. 

4.  Lastly,  and  still  more  emphatically,  our  Lord  affirms 
the  principle  of  unity  in  variety.  Most  tenderly  did  it  lay 
upon  his  heart  that  his  followers  should  be  one,  even  as  he 
was  one  with  the  Father.  His  whole  .soul  seemed  bent 
upon  impressing  the  force  of  this  essential  unity  of  all  true 
believers  upon  his  disciples.  As  we  cannot  think  of  heaven 
as  having  schismatic  bodies,  but  the  rather  as  a  condition 
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of  life  where  all  shall  work  together  harmoniously  in  the 
divine  companionship,  yet  without  loss  of  the  individual 
initiative  or  of  a  due  variety  of  activity  in  harmony  with 
one’s  own  taste  and  temperament,  and  with  a  perfect  spir* 
itual  bond  of  union ;  so  Jesus  could  not  set  forth  an  ideal 
principle  of  the  life  of  the  earthly  church  without  placing 
strongly  to  the  front  the  thought  of  its  essential  unity. 
This  is  indeed  its  consummation,  the  keystone  in  the  arch, 
making  plain  “through  the  church  the  manifold  (the 
many-sided)  wisdom  of  God.” 

With  these  comprehensive  and  profound  principles  as 
their  guide,  the  Master  left  his  followers  to  work  out  an 
appropriate  organization,  fitted  in  the  end  to  win  the  whole 
world  to  the  truth. 

It  is  possible  here  and  now  to  indicate  only  the  salient 
points  in  the  long  story  of  how  the  church  was  outwardly 
fashioned.  In  brief  we  note  that  the  first  age  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  activity  of  Christians  witnessed  the  construction 
of  the  Old-Catholic  or  Nicene  Church,  in  which  a  mechan¬ 
ical  unity,  patterned  on  the  Roman,  imperial  theory,  was 
elaborately  worked  out.  Here  we  find  a  powerful  central¬ 
ization  based  on  essentially  despotic  principles,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  the  New  Testament  became  a  new 
law^  no  longer  gospel ;  paralleling  Roman  law,  which  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  was  being  reduced  to  a  gigantic  system. 
While  this  mechanical  unity  of  the  church  fitted  into  the 
work  of  that  great  age  with  astonishing  nicety,  and  could 
not  fatally  or  signally  check  the  advance  of  this  young  gi¬ 
ant  among  the  religions  of  the  earth,  we  are  sure  it  was  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  organization  laid 
down  by  our  Lord,  that,  as  there  was  to  be  a  “decline  and 
fall  ”  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  must  any  merely  mechan¬ 
ical  theory  of  church  organization  at  last  break  down, 
whenever  new  conditions  should  arise  to  put  it  to  the  su- 
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preme  test.  That  time  came  when  the  churches  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  regions  settled  down  content  with 
a  traditional  system,  and  to  lead  a  mechanical  life,  and  to 
experience  a  growing  restiveness  at  any  advance  made  nec¬ 
essary  when  the  Teuton,  with  his  “incorrigible  individual¬ 
ism,”  appeared.  The  whole  church.  East  and  West,  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine,  had  become  simply  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  a  bureau  of  religion  in  the  orientalized, 
despotic,  Roman  system  of  government.  The  dry-rot  of 
ofl5cialism  had  thrown  the  church  into  a  semi-comatose 
condition ;  its  magnificent  onward  sweep  was  checked,  and 
the  fate  of  the  world  hung  in  the  balance. 

It  was  the  sledge-hammer  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  already 
half-Christian,  as  they  deployed  down  the  peninsulas  of 
Southwestern  Europe,  that  broke  up  that  mechanical  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  Old-Catholic  Church  in  the  West,  and  saved  Latin 
Christianity  at  the  time  of  its  gravest  peril.  The  Eastern 
Church  was  unaffected,  and  has  slumbered  on. 

But,  thanks  to  the  Teuton,  the  West  awoke;  the  Latin 
Church,  with  veins  filled  with  new  blood,  plunged  into  the 
forests  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and,  with  a  hero¬ 
ism  rarely  matched,  did  the  best  it  could  for  humanity,  by 
adapting  itself  to  its  new  environment,  and  working  out 
through  the  Germanic  races  its  problem  of  the  ages. 

But  here  again  we  find  an  inevitable  difficulty.  In  em¬ 
phasizing  the  individual,  the  Teuton  forgot  the  wholeness 
of  society,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  temporarily 
disintegrating  forces  of  feudalism  shattered  what  before 
had  been  the  dangerous,  mechanical  unity  of  the  church. 
Western  Christianity  had  now  to  bend  before  the  storm  of 
a  wild  but  much-needed  transitional  age,  and  help  it  voice 
its  message  to  the  world.  All  the  unity  it  could  retain  was 
a  nominal  one.  The  bishop  of  Rome  became  the  weak¬ 
est  of  all  suzerains,  and  chaos  overtook  the  church  as  it 
did  society  in  general.  The  great  archbishops,  like  puis- 
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sant  barons,  oppressed  the  bishops  and  the  lower  clergy, 
and  fought  the  popes,  who  were  vainly  bolstered  up  by  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  decretals. 

Then  arose  new  centralizing  forces  in  the  more  spiritual 
congregation  of  the  Clugny  monasteries.  Mighty  men 
like  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  brought  in  the  theo¬ 
cratic  church  of  the  crusading  days,  going  to  the  very  op¬ 
posite  pole  from  feudalism.  Indeed,  they  constructed  a 
new  imperialism,  which,  though  undoubtedly  more  spirit¬ 
ual  on  the  whole,  was  even  more  insistently  mechanical 
than  the  Roman,  and  easily  succumbed  to  the  half-pagan 
renaissance. 

Again  the  Teuton  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  rise  of 
Germanic  mysticism  and  the  truly  Christian  renascence 
which  terminated  in  the  Reformation.  Then  was  added 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  divisions  in  Christendom,  Protest¬ 
antism,  which,  in  the  battle  of  the  great  Confessions  (Augs¬ 
burg,  Heidelberg,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Dort,  and 
Westminster),  made  evident,  by  its  continuance  of  the  per¬ 
secuting  spirit,  that  it  also 'was  not  yet  freed  from  absolut¬ 
ist  tendencies.  Indeed,  each  of  the  great  subdivisions  of 
the  Christian  world  in  all  their  ramifications  had  its  special 
rigid  form  of  church  life,  which  out-Heroded  Herod  in  its 
jealous  bitterness,  and  no  corner  of  Europe  or  America  was 
without  its  own  type  of  inquisition.  The  mighty  currents 
of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  periods  met  just  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  resulting  in  the  saddest  era  in  human  history. 

It  was  the  Teuton  who  again  took  the  lead  in  finding 
the  way  out,  and  William  III.,  of  Holland,  was  enabled, 
on  the  larger  arena  of  the  British  Empire,  to  work  out  the 
far-reaching  thought  of  toleration.  His  edict  of  1689  be¬ 
gan  a  new  era  in  the  story  of  human  progress. 

When  once  the  pressure  of  a  mechanical  unity  was  taken 
off,  occidental  Christianity  immediately  took  advantage  of 
the  new  and  unwonted  freedom,  and  ran  to  excess  in  a  rap- 
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turous  expression  of  its  love  for  truth  and  an  individual 
development  of  the  same.  A  new  feudalism  arose  in  the 
Protestant  world;  this  time  without  even  a  nominal  suze¬ 
rain.  Sect  after  sect,  with  a  profound  earnestness  of  con¬ 
viction,  seized  upon  what  it  considered  its  own  territory, 
threw  up  its  earthworks,  and  built  its  castle  for  offense  as 
well  as  defense,  its  cannon  shotted  with  strenuous  words, 
and  its  chivalry  doing  doughty  deeds  of  valor  with  the  Da¬ 
mascus  blade  of  logic  and  invective.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
though  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  that  Christendom  was  hopelessly  shattered.  Each  lit¬ 
tle  ecclesiastical  body — Friend,  Congregationalist,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  more  sects — sent  forth  its  protest  against  all  com¬ 
ers,  often  with  the  bitterness  of  a  Muhammad  committing 
all  heresiarchfe  to  Gehenna. 

But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  it  was  of  unspeakable  importance 
to  the  world  to  have  Christ’s  principle  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  voluntariness  of  action  made  clear  as  daylight; 
the  fact  that  each  man  has  a  right  and  a  bounden  duty  to 
believe  and  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  provided  he  do  his  neighbor  no  civil  wrong.  It 
seemed  necessary  at  last,  on  a  world-arena,  to  haVe  this 
scriptural  principle  of  religious  freedom,  involved  in  the 
divine  right  of  conscience,  worked  out  until  it  could  be  no 
longer  a  moot-point,  but,  the  rather,  an  axiom  and  a  com¬ 
monplace,  the  dispute  of  which  would  indicate  so  gross  an 
ignorance  as  to  suggest  mental  unbalance. 

The  formal  union  of  Christians,  whatever  else  it  is,  must 
be  a  spiritual  union,  a  true,  living  organism  surcharged 
with  a  common  soul-vitality.  Outward  compulsion  as  to 
creed  and  form  of  worship  needed  to  be  proved  to  all  to  be 
an  anomaly,  a  blight,  a  pagan  thing,  unworthy  of  Christ’s 
gospel.  The  time  had  now  come,  in  the  ongoing  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  when  men  were  to  be  called  upon  to  put 
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a  great  trust  in  truth  as  such^  and  in  the  natural  hunger  of 
the  heart  of  the  common  man  for  that  truth,  for  which  in¬ 
deed  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  All  minds 
must  be  persuaded  of  the  power  of  truth  to  win,  though 
the  heavens  fall.  The  homely  adage  has  become  current, 
and  prophetic  of  the  new  outlook, — “Truth  gets  well 
though  she  be  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  while  error  dies 
of  lockjaw  though  she  but  scratch  her  finger.” 

When  the  era  of  toleration  came,  and  men  increasingly 
were  given  the  right  to  follow  freely  the  convictions  of  con¬ 
science,  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  were  seen  to  be 
invincible,  and  to  be  far  more  fruitful  than  ever  they  were 
in  the  days  of  mechanical  control  by  the  state.  The  glar¬ 
ing  faults  of  sectarianism,  which  became  at  once  most 
grievously  evident,  were  far  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
power  its  freedom  has  shown  to  emphasize  the  scriptural 
principles  at  stake,  and  to  hasten  forward  the  missionary 
spread  of  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  are  too  near  the  event, -as  yet,  to  give  an  altogether 
comprehensive  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
sectarianism.  The  smoke  of  the  battle  has  only  just  begun 
to  lift,  and  to  develop  the  harsher  initial  form  in  which 
ecclesiastical  freedom  expressed  itself  into  denominational- 
ism  ;  but  all  that  we  can  make  out  from  the  data  at  hand, 
points  emphatically  to  a  favorable  verdict,  whatever  the 
incidental  infelicities  involved,  as  to  the  evident  place  this 
phase  of  ecclesiastical  sectarian  development  has  taken  in 
the  progress  of  the  truth. 

Mediaeval  feudalism,  that  earlier  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  Teutonic  individualism  in  the  political  sphere,  received 
its  death-blow  in  the  Crusades, — when  the  robber-barons 
of  Western  Europe  gave  over  for  the  nonce  their  petty 
warfare,  and  marched  side  by  side  to  the  distant  “  Holy 
War,”  sharing  together  the  hardships  and  glories  of  the 
long  struggle  for  the  reputed  sepulcher  of  their  blessed 
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Lord.  In  all  this  experience,  they  found  each  other  out. 
The  different  dialects  of  Gallic  lands  were  merged  on  that 
distant  field  of  war,  and  the  knights  of  that  whole  section 
of  Europe  came  home  from  the  crusades  Frenchmen  in  a 
new  sense,  and  modern  united  France  was  born.  So  with 
the  Germans  and  Italians  and  Spaniards  and  English. 
They  went  forth  to  capture  the  “Holy  Sepulcher,”  but 
were  themselves  captured  by  the  still  holier  insignia  of  a 
national  unity,  and  patriotism  welded  them  together  for 
greatest  civic  ends. 

So  again  in  our  modern  age  of  Protestant  feudalism, 
when  one  sect  stood  opposed  to  all  comers,  and  attempted 
to  erect  its  barriers  to  tlie  skies,  the  call  of  God  came  for  a 
new  and  vaster  crusade,  not  to  rescue  a  Holy  Sepulcher 
from  the  “  infidel,”  but  to  aid  in  the  saving  of  the  soul  and 
life  of  even  the  last  and  lowest  fellow-man,  for  whom 
Christ  died  and  rose  again,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of 
the  great  races  and  civilizations  still  in  heathen  darkness. 
It  has  been  the  blessed  result  of  the  Foreign  Mission  cause, 
not  only  to  lay  solidly  in  every  dark  land  the  foundatio'ns 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness,  but,  with  almost  an 
equal  significance,  to  bring  together  in  close  and  helpful 
fellowship  the  various  sectarian  regiments  of  God’s  great 
army.  On  that  distant  battle-field,  in  the  face  of  a  vastly 
outnumbering  foe  who  were  entrenched  in  an  agelong  su¬ 
perstition,  the  devoted  missionaries  of  the  cross,  hailing 
from  all  the  great  progressive  Protestant  sects,  have  clasped 
hands.  They  have  found  each  other  out.  Their  differ¬ 
ences  have  paled  before  the  fact  of  their  predominate  like¬ 
nesses.  They  have  discovered  the  essentials  of  the  faith 
in  the  hearts  of  those  upon  whom  in  the  homeland  they 
had  looked  askance.  The  mighty  flood-tide  of  Christian 
fraternity  has  set  back  to  their  ecclesiastical  constituencies, 
and  the  walls  of  sectarianism  have  all  but  disappeared,  and 
we  have  found  out  not  only  that  we  have  a  common 
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Heavenly  Father,  but  that  we  are  indeed  brethren.  Mod¬ 
ern  tolerant  denominationalism  has  succeeded  to  all  the 
genuine  values  of  sectarianism,  but  has  discarded,  for  good 
and  all,  most  of  the  evils  of  that  immature  stage  of  relig¬ 
ious  development.  The  last  generation  witnessed  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  especially  in  America,  where  denominational¬ 
ism  has  more  and  more  taken  possession,  until  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  that  religious  body  which  will  not  cooperate 
in  the  common  work  for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  increasingly  considered  schismatic.  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  are  a  good  second  in  the  onward  march 
toward  fundamental  unity  of  ecclesiastical  life;  in  many 
particulars  being  in  advance  of  us.  For  the  most  part,  de¬ 
nominationalism  is  on  the  old  alignment  of  sectarianism, 
though  we  see  a  tendency  in  many  of  the  sects,  that  have 
natural  temperamental  or  racial  affinities,  to  amalgamate, 
and  every  day  sees  a  distinct  advance  toward  cooperation. 

One  fact  demands  particular  attention.  We  note  a  cer¬ 
tain  clearly  perceptible  lessening  of  moral  earnestness 
among  these  more  tolerant  denominations.  Men  under¬ 
stood  the  sharp  contention  of  the  sects.  Even  those  out¬ 
side  the  churches  took  an  interest  in  the  theological  and 
ethical  battles  of  the  partisan  religious  giants  of  the  age  of 
Puritanism.  There  was  something  exhilarating  in  the 
clash  of  debate  and  fiery  invective  which  appealed  to  the 
militant  taste.  Whatever  other  opinions  the  onlooking 
world  had  as  to  this  warfare,  they  felt  sure  the  champions 
were  dead  in  earnest.  The  same  great  majority  to-day  do 
not  so  well  understand  the  seeming  half-way  position  of 
the  churches,  and  are  waiting  to  see  sure  tokens  of  a  new 
moral  earnestness.  They  are  restive  and  suspicious  at  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  a  truce  in  the  religious  sectarian 
warfare.  To  many  minds,  and  earnest  ones  too,  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  church,  there  seems  to  be  an  evident 
letting  down  of  the  heroic  standard,  and  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  Christians  and  non-Christians  in  a  given  community 
appears  well-nigh  obliterated. 

We  are  undoubtedly  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  A  cri¬ 
sis  has  come  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  grave  and  full  of 
peril,  as  well  as  of  promise,  as  it  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  face.  The  question  of  the  hour  is — how  to  combine  the 
four  principles  of  organic  church  life  made  plain  by  our 
Lord,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  earlier  para¬ 
graphs,  and  by  a  wise  application  of  the  same  to  reform 
the  battalions  of  the  Christian  army,  now  deployed  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  hurl  it  as  one,  and  with  the  utmost 
effectiveness,  upon  what  the  Apostle  Paul  would  have 
called  “the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.” 

President  Roosevelt  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
newest  military  tactics  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
individual  man,  doing  his  duty  just  where  he  is  placed, — 
often  seemingly  alone,  but  sharing  in  the  glory  of  the  vic¬ 
tory,  even  though  he  toil  at  the  coal-bunker  in  the  depths 
of  the  roaring,  panting,  trembling  leviathan  of  modern  na¬ 
val  warfare.  So,  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
success  must  depend,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  heroic  el¬ 
ement  in  the  individual,  who  voluntarily  puts  his  life  at 
the  Master’s  disposal,  enlisting  for  the  whole  long  war,  to 
be  depended  upon  to  obey  all  rightful  leadership,  and  to 
seek  the  same  with  a  prayerful  and  diligent  humility ;  but, 
in  lieu  of  clear  outward  direction,  to  go  straight  forward 
as  God  makes  plain,  doing  each  his  “duty  on  his  parallel 
of  latitude.”  So  may  the  church  accomplish  her  great 
work,  and  hasten  the  time  when  “every  knee  shall  bow, 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the'P'ather.” 

But  right  alongside  of  this  cardinal  principle  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  stands  another  of  equal  importance, 
which  we  have  previously  noted  as  that  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  bond  of  organic  union.  Mechanical  unity 
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has  thrice  proved  useless  for  any  other  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  end,  and  to  be  harmful  and  even  destructive  in 
the  final  issue.  Roman  imperialism,  mediaeval  theocracy, 
and  Puritan  absolutism  can  be  of  no  further  possible  use 
even  as  temporary  resorts.  As  the  “Persons”  of  the  God¬ 
head  are  bound  together  in  mystic  union,  so  must  brethren 
in  the  church  universal,  in  some  very  real  way,  be  related 
to  each  other  and  to  their  Master.  “That  they  may  be 
one  as  we  are  one,”  were  the  .solemn  words  of  the  praying 
Lord.  We  may  not  fully  explain  it  or  even  understand  it,- 
for  it,  too,  is  a  mystic  union;  the  church  in  the  daring  met¬ 
aphor  of  the  New  Testament  being  designated  as  the 
“Bride”  of  Christ.  We  find  it  natural  to  talk  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  union  of  the  believer  with  his  Redeemer,  and  it  needs 
constant  emphasis  that  it  is  equally  natural  and  reasonable 
to  talk  of  the  spirituality  of  the  bond  that  links  a  church 
of  believers  together  and  to  Christ.  Indeed,  the  church 
will  have  power  with  men  only  as  she  makes  evident  that 
she  is  .something  more  than  a  building,  an  organization,  a 
form  of  worship,  or  even  a  means  to  an  end,  however  al¬ 
truistic.  »She  may  be  all  this,  and  fail.  Just  as  marriage 
is  a  pitiable  failure  unle.ss  tlic  spiritual  union,  dominated 
and  chastened  by  sincere  love,  is  a  more  certain  fact  than 
the  outward  and  physical  union  ;  so  the  church  is  a  hollow 
mockery  witliout  the  spiritual  bond,  holding  believers  to¬ 
gether  and  being  the  predominate  fact  in  her  life.  De¬ 
nominationalism  has,  to  a  degree,  emphasized  this  inner 
and  less  material  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  general, 
and  the  union  of  believers  in  the  individual  church.  It 
has  felt  sure  that  brotherly  love  must  be  truly  present  in' 
the  holy  bonds  that  make  the  chnrchly  family  one  in  some 
very  real  .sen.se.  We  have  felt  the  necessity  of  covenant- 
ing  together  in  public  witness  of  this  profoundly  spiritual 
experience.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  development  of 
church  life  can  be  scriptural  or  helpful  which  denies  or 
neglects  this  fundamental  proposition. 
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Then  comes  the  principle  of  variety  in  unity.  No  s/a^e 
church  has  ever  been  able  to  be  a  comprehensive  church. 
Acts  of  uniformity  have  proved  themselves  to  be  inevita¬ 
ble  whenever  the  external  governing  power  has  under¬ 
taken  to  control  or  even  guide  religion.  The  church  of 
the  future,  accepting  the  New  Testament  axiom  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  variety,  must  take  into  fullest  account  the  natural 
cleavages  among  men, — such  as  race,  and  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  grasp  and  temperament, — and  find  within  its  bounds 
an  appropriate  place  for  every  honest  heart.  Denomina¬ 
tionalism  has  been  rehearsing  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  what  the  church  universal  shall,  when  it  realizes  it¬ 
self,  find  grace  and  wisdom  to  make  a  part  of  its  organic 
structure.  Any  attempt  to  obliterate  the  “many  folds”  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  “one  flock  ”  will  prove  not 
only  unscriptural  but  unchristian,  and  against  the  very  na¬ 
ture  with  which  God  has  endowed  mankind. 

But  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  blessed  Lord  that  de¬ 
mands  nias^  emphatic  attention  from  his  followers  tc-day, 
because  in  part  it  is  less  thoroughly  worked  out,  is  that  of 
nni/y  in  variety.  We  are  facing  just  here  that  phase  of 
the  church’s  life  where  the  failure  in  the  past  has  been 
most  signal.  We  realize  to  the  full  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Never  before  has  the  problem  come  up  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  Constitutional  government,  in  one 
form  or  another,  prevails  in  all  the  countries  that  stand  to 
the  front  in  the  world’s  best  life ;  and  international  law, 
which  is  Christian  law,  controls  even  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  Toleration  in  religious  affairs  is  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  letter,  of  that  law.  The  world  has  become  one 
as  it  never  has  been  before.  The  electric  message  girdles 
the  globe  in  “  forty  seconds.”  The  nations  of  the  world, 
willy-nilly,  have  come  into  close  touch,  and  truth  has  at 
once  a  world-audience.  The  mighty  thought  of  the  unity 
and  brotherhood  of  the  race  has  brought  up  for  a  fresh  so- 
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lution  the  question  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  church 
and  its  world-mission.  In  the  light  of  the  three  other 
principles  laid  down  by  Jesus,  we  must  now  find  how  to 
carry  out  the  fourth,  and  make  the  church  one,  so  that  his 
prayer  shall  be  answered,  and  “the  world  may  believe 
that  ”  the  Father  indeed  has  sent  him.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  sectarianism  into  denominationalism  has  been  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  answer  to  that  prayer.  We  are 
now  doubtless  to  be  asked  at  this  crisis  to  take  the  next 
step  in  the  divinely  indicated  way,  with  our  hands  in  that 
scarred  Hand,  which  leads  us  on. 

What,  then,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  thing  to  be  done  by  the  churches  of  Christendom  ?  Cer¬ 
tain  we  are,  nothing  can  be  wisely  attempted  in  haste. 
Any  fruitful  and  lasting  accomplishment  along  the  line  of 
union  must  be  a  growth, — “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear.”  Hothouse  “forcing”  can 
only  do  damage.  We  must  not  break  with  the  past.  The 
historic  spirit  must  be  cultivated,  which  enables  one  to 
look  upon  other  ages  and  other  forms  of  activity  with  a 
magnanimity  which  sees  the  kernels  of  wheat  among  the 
chaff,  and  to  thank  God  for  them. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Each  great  denomination  should 
make  a  fresh  study  of  its  own  life,  and  come  to  a  new  self- 
realization,  that  it  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  special 
mission  Providence  has  most  evidently  put  into  its  hands 
for  thorough  accomplishment;  that  it  may  avoid  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  side-issues  that  have  crept  in  through  a  merely 
sectarian  spirit ;  and  that  it  may  prayerfully  go  forward  to 
the  remaining  task  set  it  by  the  one  Leader,  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  him  more  fully  imbibe  his  spirit. 

Is  it  not  equally  evident  that  it  is  also  a  present  duty  for 
the  members  of  each  denomination  to  make  a  most  careful 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  elements  of  power  in  all  the 
other  denominations, — especially  those  close  at  hand,  with 
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which  we  are  already  cooperating  in  many  useful  ways. 
We  are  sure  our  own  denomination  has  its  divinely  appoint* 
ed  task ;  and  it  is  more  and  more  borne  in  upon  us  that  the 
All-Father  has  likewise  placed  a  special  mission  in  the 
hands  of  our  Christian  brethren  in  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  We  need,  for  our  own  good  and  for  the  common 
good,  to  realize  that  “special  mission”  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth  and  height  and  depth. 

This  will  inevitably  greatly  intensify  the  cordiality  of 
interdenominational  fellowship,  and  lead,  more  and  more, 
to  harmonious  activity  against  the  common  enemy,  “with 
all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering  forbearing 
one  another  in  love,  giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.” 

Is  it  not  inevitable,  that  in  the  near  future,  nay  at  once, 
'  such  a  brotherly  attitude  shall  lead  us  to  make  common 
cause  in  some  practicable  form  of  federation  in  denomina¬ 
tional  work,  which  shall  not  only  greatly  economize  the 
present  heavy  expenditure  of  money  and  still  more  precious 
life  at  home  and  abroad,  but  also  shall  help  to  present  to 
the  world  at  large  the  reality  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Christian  church  in  all  the  world,  and  which,  through  the 
very  sacrifices  it  shall  call  upon  us  all  to  make,  shall 
awaken  a  new  moral  earnestness,  which  shall  lead  on  to  the 
speedy  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God?  Then  shall  we 
begin  adequately  to  recognize  the  unity  of  “every  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  .  .  .  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all,”  and  have  clear  vision  of  “the  man¬ 
ifold  (many-sided)  wisdom  of  God”  as  seen  through  his 
church. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT;  OR,  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  T.  SEI.I.,  D.D. 

We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah  predicted  in 
the  Old  Testament.  What  warrant  have  we  for  this  be¬ 
lief,  and  how  did  we  get  it?  In  oiir  day  we  seek  root 
ideas,  and  trace  them  through  their  various  .stages  of 
growth.  We  are  interested  in  the  origin  and  development 
of  an  art,  a  language,  a  science,  a  people.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
cept  our  Bible  or  our  religion  from  this  investigation; 
counting  that  what  is  worthy  to  remain  will  remain,  and 
that  which  is  false  will  fall  away  of  itself.  Our  Redeemer 
is  the  central  figure  in  the  New  Testament:  is  he  also  cen¬ 
tral  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching?  We  de.sire  to  find 
the  beginning  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  idea.  By  wdiat  method  shall  w’e  interpret  the  pas- 
.sages  which  are  looked  upon  as  Messianic  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament? 

Three  methods  of  interpretation  have  been  proposed, 
and  are  in  use:  (i)  to  examine  them  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  New  Testament  writers;  (2)  to  find 
their  contents  irrespective  of  the  New  Testament  or  their 
relation  to  it;  (3)  to  trace  from  the  beginning  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Me.ssianic  idea.  One  investigator  uses 
one  method ;  another,  another ;  hence  the  confusion  which 
often  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  fact  is,  that, 
in  any  perfectly  fair  treatment  of  the  subject,  all  three 
methods  must  be  used.  The  botanist  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  root,  stalk,  and  flower,  if  he  is  to  understand  a 
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plant ;  not  root,  or  stalk,  or  flower  alone.  The  seeker  after 
the  truth  about  the  Messianic  idea  must  consider  the  basic 
ideas,  the  development,  and  the  crowning  flower.  It  is 
certain,  that,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come,  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  would  have  always 
seemed  obscure  and  imperfect,  as  they  do  to  day,  to  one 
who  persistently  ignores  his  advent,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
in  the  study  of  the  subject.  One  who  seeks  an  absolutely 
perfect  Messianic  conception  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
doomed  to  disappointment;  the  root  and  stalk  are  there, 
but  not  the  perfect  flower.  In  this  short  chapter  on  a 
great  subject,  all  three  methods  of  interpretation  will  be 
used  without  special  indication,  for  there  is  only  space  to 
show  a  line  of  thought,  and  outline  an  argument.  We 
treat  this  article  in  four  parts:  The  Messianic  Idea,  The 
Origin,  The  Development,  and  The  Presentation." 

THK  MKSSIANIC  IDEA. 

God  through  Christ  redeeming  the  World  to  himself. 
Blit  this  full  flower  of  the  thought  of  the  ages  is  now  some¬ 
thing  different  from  what  it  was  when  Christ  came  to  this 
earth,  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  humanity;  the 
Jews  were  looking  for  a  great  king  who  would  make  them 
a  mighty  nation.  Again,  it  differs  somew'hat  from  that  of 
Isaiah  and  the  still  earlier  conceptions.  There  are  those 
who  make  much  of  the  differences  in  the  setting  forth  of 
the  Messianic  idea,  and  declare  it  to  be  an  ideal  without 
any  real  significance  or  looking  toward  a  real  king  or 
kingdom,  an  ideal  into  which  we  have  read  a  great  reality. 
A  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  or  revelation  at  once 
precludes  any  answer  to '  the  argument  of  the  one  who 
points  to  these  different  presentations,  and  declares  that, 
each  being  a  perfect  picture,  there  is  no  consistent  or  true 
Messianic  idea  in  the  Old  Testament.  If,  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  progressive  revelation,  we  are  relieved  of  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  holding  that  each  presentation  of  the  Messianic 
idea  is  perfect;  for  it  has  in  it  something  a  former  one  did 
not  have,  and  it  lacks  something  that  another  one,  yet  to 
come,  will  contain. 

The  old  oak  tree  differs  in  form  and  shape  from  the 
acorn,  and  both  differ  from  the  little  oak  slip  just  out  of 
the  earth ;  yet  each  is  an  oak.  The  worm  and  the  butter¬ 
fly  differ  materially,  but  the  butterfly  is  only  a  developed 
worm.  The  first  rude  pencil  sketch  of  the  portrait  of  a 
man  differs  materially  from  the  finished  painting,  so  life¬ 
like  in  all  its  details.  By  some  such  illustrations  we  come 
to  see  how  the  Messianic  idea  is  treated  in  the  Bible. 

If  we  have  a  constantly  enlarging  conception  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  idea,  and  that  it  is  revealed  more  and  more  clearly, 
we  are  relieved  of  placing  so  much  stress  upon  particular 
texts,  and  are  not  troubled  when  we  are  told  that  some  of 
these  texts  will  not  now  bear  the  weight  of  Messianic 
meaning  formerly  ascribed  to  them.  We  make  a  decided 
gain  in  the  larger  thought  that  the  Messianic  idea  rests  not 
wholly  upon  isolated  passages,  but  had  an  early  beginning, 
and  was  working  in  and  through  the  development  of  the 
Israelitish  people;  hence  our  study  deepens  and  broadens. 

“The  term  Messianic  is  used  in  a  wider  and  narrower 
sense:  in  the  wider  sense,  it  relates  to  the  consummation 
and  perfection  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  in  the  narrower 
sense,  it  relates  to  a  personage  who  is  a  commanding  figure 
in  this  perfect  condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

THE  ORIGIN. 

In  investigating  the  origin  of  the  Messianic  idea,  it  is 
natural  to  turn  at  once  to  the  prophets,  where  we  have 
this  King  and  Kingdom  so  graphically  portrayed.  Did 
this  idea  have  its  origin  with  them,  and  are  they  compe¬ 
tent  witnesses  to  set  it  forth  in  right  terms?  We  will  con¬ 
sider  the  second  question  first.  It  will  depend  very  much 
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upon  how  we  look  upon  the  prophets,  whether  we  get  any 
further  than  the  prophets.  Who  were  the  prophets?  Sim¬ 
ply  men  of  great  wisdom,  piety,  and  political  sagacity,  who 
played  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  people,  and  held 
before  them  great  ideas  which  were  only  brilliant  ideals? 
If  we  take  this  view  as  the  only  one  of  the  prophets,  we  go 
one  way,  and  our  investigation  ends  here.  If,  however, 
they  were  also  men  with  messages  from  God,  speaking  that 
which  God  had  given  them,  they  stand  upon  a  different 
plane.  We  listen  to  them,  not  only  as  great  men  imbued 
with  a  passionate  love  for  righteousness  and  their  countfy, 
but  also  as  men  whom  God  has  specially  commissioned. 
The  attitude  of  a  writer  upon  the  Messianic  idea  towards 
the  supernatural  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  writer  who  is  biased  against  the  supernatural,  or  does 
not  believe  in  it,  cannot  be  fair;  for  the  prophets  deal  with 
the  supernatural  as  well  as  the  natural.  The  prophets  de¬ 
clare  that  they  speak,  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  that 
of  God ;  they  profess  that  they  are  obliged  to  say  things, 
and  do  things,  that  they  would  not  door  say  of  themselves. 
Jeremiah  found  it  hard  to  announce  the  coining  doom  to 
his  beloved  city.  Jonah  ran  away  to  escape  giving  his 
message.  The  prophecies  bear  certain  relations  to  each 
other:  their  teleological  significance  must-be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  view  of  ^them  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  important  question.  If  we  read  them  care¬ 
fully,  we  notice  the  prominence  which  theyJgiveTo  certain 
ideas  about  a  king  and  kingdom;  they  are  ’ever]  before 
them.  They  draw  ideal  pictures  of  times  of  peace,  univer¬ 
sal  power  and  prosperity.  Israel  in  her  ^ark^Jdays  is 
cheered  by  these  predictions;  the  little  nation ^Jrises  and 
falls,  and  rises  again,  while  the  great  nations  iroundjabout 
her  fall  to  rise  no  more.  The  ideal  King  and^-JKingdom, 
however,  are  not  realized  in  Israel. .  !* She  does  notjattain  to 
universal  or  everlasting  dominion:  there  is  no  great  Israel- 
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itish  king  before  whom  all  the  nations  bow.  Yet  the  great 
picture  is  in  process  of  creation,  and  is  being  carefully 
wrought  out;  it  is  asserted  that  the  promise  of  the  picture 
will  be  realized.  We  only  begin  to  see  now  how  that  won¬ 
derful  Kingdom  and  King  are  coming  into  their  own; 
how  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  becoming  the  king¬ 
doms  of  that  descendant  of  the  Royal  house  of  David. 

But  did  these  great  conceptions  originate  with  the  proph¬ 
ets  or  in  their  times?  They  take  them  up,  they  amplify 
them,  but  we  do  not  find  them  original  with  them.  To 
find  the  beginning  we  must  go  behind  the  prophets.  But 
where? 

In  the  story  given  to  us  in  (lenesis  (i.  26-27)  we  have  an 
ideal  representation  of  man  and  his  destiny,  his  proper  re¬ 
lation  to  God  and  the  world:  he  is  a  friend  of  Gcd,  and 
having  the  beginning  of  dominion  over  the  earth  and  every 
created  thing.  But  man  turns  from  God,  refuses  to  be  led 
by  him,  and  everything  is  changed,  the  harmony  is  broken. 
Man  is  at  enmity  with  his  Maker,  with  nature,  with  his 
better  self;  his  path  is  strewn  with  difficulties.  We  call 
the  break,  sin.  It  is  always  the  same  story  (outside  of 
Genesis)  in -every  man’s  life  who  breaks  with  his  Maker. 
First  chapier:  peace,  harmony,  self-respect,  righteousness; 
third  chapter:  passion,  hate,  estrangement  from  God  and 
man,  a  path  beset  by  difficulties.  The  second  chapter  is, 
as  one  has  said,  always  disobedience  of  some  righteous  law 
of  God  or  sin.  Take  the  modern  man,  first  chapter:  good 
position,  happy  home,  respect  of  all  men,  an  upright  man ; 
third  chapter:  an  outcast,  home  broken  up,  dismissed  in 
disgrace  from  his  position ;  the  second  chapter  is  always 
some  sin. 

God  might  have  left  man  alone  and  without  help,  to  reap 
the  consequences  of  his  break  with  him ;  but  we  read  on, 
and  we  come  to  the  offer  of  Divine  help  out  of  evil,  a  hope 
of  victory  over  sin,  a  redemption  from  it.  It  is  through 
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the  seed  of  the  woman  (the  woman  first  sinned)  that  the 
redemption  or  Redeemer  is  to  come;  it  is  heel  against 
head  (Gen.  iii.  14-15),  the  least  vulnerable  part  against  the 
most  vulnerable  part.  Thus  before  the  time  of  Moses  we 
have  here  the  root  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

The  conflict  with  evil  broadens  out  from  man  to  family, 
from  family  to  tribe,  from  tribe  to  nation ;  it  becomes 
world-wide.  There  is  then  need  of  a  Redeemer,  not  only 
for  the  individual,  but  for  the  family,  the  tribe  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  whole  world.  We  note  some  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  hope  given  to 
Noah  (Gen.  v.  29)  and  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  25-27);  the  prom¬ 
ises  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3;  xiii.  14-17;  xxvii. 
27-29),  and  the  hope  of  a  Conquering  Ruler  (Gen.  xlix.  i, 
8-12).  We  now  come  to  the  unfolding  of  this  great  idea. 

TIIK  DKVKI.OPMKNT. 

The  Messianic  idea  develops  from  a  simple  idea  to  a 
complex  organism :  so  complex  that  it  is  diflicult  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  all  its  relations.  But  this  marks  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Divine  and  a  human  advent. 

In  a  recent  book  we  are  told  that  three  wonderful  ideas 
run  through  the  Hexateuch :  that  God  is  a  Being  confess¬ 
edly  all-powerful,  but  distinctly  ethical  and  spiritual ;  that, 
as  the  righteous  ruler  of  the  u  in  verse,  he  desires  to  redeem 
the  world  from  sin  unto  union  with  himself;  and  that  Is¬ 
rael  has  been  chosen  as  his  human  instrumentality.  These 
are  truths  recognized  by  all  the  Old  Testament  writers  and 
the  standpoints  from  which  the  history  of  Israel  was  de¬ 
veloped.  This  nation  is  set  apart  by  God  as  one  through 
whom  a  Redeemer  and  a  redemption  were  to  come. 

We  can  trace  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

I.  In  the  Time  of  Moses. — The  Israelitish  nation  bear¬ 
ing  the  Messianic  Idea  must  be  holy  (Ex.  xix.  3-6),  for  a 
great  destiny  is  before  the  people  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19),  and 
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a  royal  inheritance  (Dent,  xxxii.  6-io).  It  must  be  in  fear 
of  God  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20),  and  in  constant  touch  with 
him  through  the  Prophetic  (Deut.  xviii.  15-19)  and  Priest¬ 
ly  (Num.  XXV.  13-18)  orders. 

2.  In  the  Time  of  the  Kingdom. — Here  still  the  insist¬ 
ence  is  upon  righteousness,  for  return  to  God  must  be 
through  an  effort  after  righteousness  (i  Sam.  ii.  i-io). 
This  kingdom  of  righteousness  shall  have  an  everlasting 
priesthood  and  king  (i  Sam.  ii.  35-36;  2  Sam.  vii.  11-16; 
xxiii.  1-7).  It  is  in  certain  of  the  Psalms  that  the  Messi¬ 
anic  Idea  in  its  glory  stands  out  very  clearly.  The  splen¬ 
did  ideals  here  set  forth  fit  no  earthly  king,  but  do  repre¬ 
sent  the  power  of  the  Messiah.  In  Psalm  cx.  we  have  the 
Royal  King  and  Priest;  in  Psalm  ii.  the  all-conquering 
King;  in  Psalm  xlv.  the  Everlasting  King;  in  Psalm 
Ixxii.  the  King  having  universal  Dominion;  and  in  Psalm 
xxiv.  the  King  of  Glory. 

3.  In  the  Time  of  the  Earlier  Prophets. — We  have  Je¬ 
hovah’s  love  for  Israel,  through  whom  he  would  begin  to 
redeem  the  world,  made  known  through  Hosea  (ii.  19-23; 
xi.  8-9;  xiv.  1-8)  and  Isaiah  (iv.  2-6).  The  name,  the 
sign  of  deliverance,  Ininianuel,  is  given  in  Isaiah  (vii.  10- 
17).  The  birth  of  the  Deliverer,  Messiah,  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  power  are  shown  in  Isaiah  (ix.  2-7).  The  place  of  birth 
is  declared  by  the  prophet  Micah  (v.  2-5).  The  reign  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messianic  Deliverer  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  in  Isaiah  (xxv.  6-8;  xxviii.  14-18;  xxxiii.  14-24). 
The  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  perfection  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  are  glowingly  pictured  in  Micah  (iv.  1-5^  Jeremi¬ 
ah  (xxxi.  1-9,  31-34;  xxxiii.  17-22),  Zephaniah  (iii.  11-13). 

4.  In  the  Time  of  the  Exile  and  Restoration. — The 
exile  to  a  distant  land  of  the  chosen  nation,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  human  thought,  should  have  dampened  and  put 
out  the  bright  hope  of  the  Messiah  and  Messianic  King¬ 
dom,  only  served  to  make  it  glow  more  brightly. 
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The  Prophets  Ezekiel  (xi.  14-20;  xxxiv.  11-15,  23-31; 
xxxvii.  21-28)  and  Isaiah  (xlix.  22-23;  Iv.  1-5)  declare 
that  the  nation  shall  be  restored  to  greater  prosperity  than 
before  the  captivity;  that  the  mighty  powers  of  the  earth 
shall  assist  in  the  restoration;  that  the  covenant  with  Je¬ 
hovah  shall  be  renewed,  and  the  glorious  Messianic  prom¬ 
ises  shall  be  fulfilled. 

A  new  element  is  introduced  into  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah, — that  of  servant  and  suffering  servant.  The  pro¬ 
phetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  characters  have  been  described, 
and  now  that  phase  of  Christ’s  life  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  is  brought  to  the  front:  “He  is  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him;  he  was 
despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  Surely  he  has  borne 
our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows;  yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wound¬ 
ed  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his 
stripes  are  we  healed”  (Isa.  liii.  3-5).  We  find  this  idea 
carried  out  in  the  Twenty-second  Psalm,  and  still  further 
elucidated  with  the  mission  of  the  “servant”  in  Isaiah  (xlii. 
1-4;  xlix.  1-6;  Hi.  13-liii.  12;  Ixvi.  1-3).  It  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  suffering  that  the  Jews  seemed  to  forget  when  the 
Messiah  actually  came.  The  deliverance  of  the  suffering 
servant  is  shown  in  Psalm  xvi.  5-1 1  and  xci.  Before  the 
Messiah,  Malachi  declares  that  his  Messenger  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  and  announce  his  coming  (Mai.  Hi.  1-6;  iv.  1-6), 
and  Daniel  predicts  that  his  kingdom  shall  be  an  everlast¬ 
ing  one  (vii.  9-18).  The  prophets  vie  with  each  other  in 
foretelling  the  greatness,'majcsty,  and  glory  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  Kingdom  when  it  shall  come  in  the  fullness  of  its 
power  (Hag.  ii.  6-9;  Isa.  lx.;  Joel  ii.  28-29;  Ps.  xcviii.; 
Zech.  Hi.  6-10;  vi.  9-15). 

Thus  we  have  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  the  Mes- 
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sianic  idea,  and  quoted  some  of  the  passages.  The  history 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  differs  from  all  other  nations  in 
that  the  people  had  a  peculiar  mission,  and  it  is  to  be 
judged,  not  according  to  the  achievements  in  arts,  science, 
wealth,  commerce,  or  conquests,  but  as  it  approaches  to,  or 
departs  from,  the  standard  of  a  Holy  People,  through  whom 
great  good  was  to  come  to  all  mankind.  God  would  re¬ 
deem  Israel  first,  and  then  all  nations  through  Israel.  God 
cannot  work  his  holy  will  through  an  unholy  people ; 
hence,  in  the  development  of  this  great  conception,  this 
nation  is  frequently  chastised  and  humbled,  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  standard,  while  other  nations  are  left  to  their  doom 
of  everlasting  destruction. 

The  mighty  world-empires  had  been  founded  upon  fraud, 
cruelty,  lust,  war,  rapine;  the  kings  had  been  hard  and 
bloody  men,  but  here  was  a  little  kingdom  with  new  ideals 
of  peace,  righteousness,  holiness,  purity,  and  truth.  Could 
these  new  ideals  stand  before  the  old,  or  would  they  be 
compelled  to  give  way?  It  is  the  same  question  to-day. 
Can  men  do  business  and  be  followers  of  the  Golden  Rule? 
Can  a  man  bear  sway  over  his  fellow-men,  and  not  resort 
to  violence  or  fraud  even  in  mild  forms?  The  contentions 

t 

of  the  prophets  were  that  righteousness  was  the  only  thing 
which  would  conquer  in  the  end.  Kings,  princes,  judges, 
rulers,  are  exhorted  to  trust  in  God,  and  look  forward  to  a 
coming  King  and  Kingdom,  where  right  would  always 
prevail.  Meanwhile  a  great  conflict  was  in  progress,  and 
the  principles  of  truth  were  being  tried  to  their  utmost. 
This  Israelitish  people  in  carrying  this  thought  of  the 
Messianic  reign  was  to  look  to  God ;  at  first  it  had  no  king. 
Jehovah  ruled  through  chosen  men, — Moses,  Joshua,  the 
Judges.  When  a  king  was  given,  God  selected  him.  When 
the  king  refused  to  act  as  God  would  have  him,  he  was  re¬ 
jected,  as  Saul  was  cast  off.  We  note  how  this  conception 
runs  through  the  life  of  this  nation  until  they  were  pre- 
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pared  for  the  thought  that  the  nation  and  the  individuals 
in  it  owed  allegiance  immediately  to  God.  But  no  Israel- 
itish  king  approached  the  high  ideal  of  ruling  as  God 
would  have  him  rule.  He  was  continually  wanting  his 
own  way;  hence  the  rejection  of  king  after  king,  and  the 
forward  look  to  the  perfect  King  and  Kingdom,  in  which 
the  ideal  would  be  realized,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  for 
the  whole  world.  There  was  the  need  of  the  Messianic 
King  coming  who  should  realize  these  ideals;  not  partial¬ 
ly,  but  wholly,  and  as  a  person.  Hence  the  prophets 
speak  of  him  in  no  vague  terms;  they  confidently  make 
known  his  birth,  his  priestly  and  prophetic  offices,  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  suffering,  his  kingly  power  and  prerogatives. 
Ewald  says  on  this  point:  “There  must  come  some  one 
who  would  perfectly  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  true  relig¬ 
ion,  so  as  to  become  the  center  from  which  all  its  forces 
should  operate.  Unless  there  first  comes  some  one  who 
shall  transfigure  this  religion  into  its  purest  form,  it  will 
never  be  perfected,  and  its  kingdom  will  never  come.  But 
he  will  and  must  come,  for  otherwise  the  religion  which 
demands  him  would  be  false.  He  is  the  first  true  king  of 
the  community  of  the  true  God ;  and,  as  nothing  can  be 
conceived  as  supplanting  him,  he  will  reign  forever  in  ir¬ 
resistible  power.’’ 

THE  PRESENTATION. 

The  wide  variety  and  often  minute  detail  with  which 
the  Messianic  idea  is  presented  affords  ample  testimony  to 
its  virility  and  power  with  the  chosen  people.  While  it  is 
essentially  the  same  with  all  its  Old  Testament  exponents, 
yet  it  differs  in  form  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Take  the  prophets;  they  lived  and  spoke  under 
different  circumstances  and  at  different  times;  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  varied.  Nahum  in  proclaiming  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  had  an  agreeable  task  as  a  Jew ;  while  Jere- 
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miah  wept  over  his  mission  to  announce  the  capture  and 
sack  of  his  beloved  city  of  Jerusalem. 

But  we  deal  here  with  the  God  of  the  whole  world,  rul¬ 
ing  in  righteousness,  and  holding  evenly  the  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice.  There  is  a  forward  look  to  a  King  and  Kingdom  un¬ 
der  whom  and  in  which  all  nations  shall  be  gathered ; 
where  righteousness  and  peace  shall  not  be  partial  but 
universal.  The  golden  age  is  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
future,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  for  all  nations.  In  the  Old 
Testament  narrative  we  see  that  Israel  is  being  specially 
trained  to  realize  this  ideal.  The  effort  is  to  hold  the 
heart  of  this  nation  true  to  Jehovah,  while  the  ideal  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out.  Now  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  Kingdom  is  set  forth  as  great  earthly  prosperity, — 
when  the  fields  yield  their  increase  and  food  is  plenty, 
men  buy  and  build  and  sell  and  get  again;  then  it  is  spir¬ 
itual  prosperity;  turning  to  God,  the  knowledge  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  made  known  throughout  the  land.  Now  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  its  ritual  and  sacrifices  are  exalted ;  then  attention 
is  called  to  the  uselessness  of  temple  and  altar  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  Now  the  supreme  blessing  is  to  Israel  alone;  then  it 
is  to  all  nations.  Now  the  Messianic  King  carries  all  be¬ 
fore  him;  all  nations  come  under  his  rule;  then  he  is  de¬ 
spised  and  rejected  of  men.  Now  he  sits  in  David’s  place, 
leading  Israel  to  victory;  then  he  is  the  suffering  servant 
in  ignominy  and  defeat. 

The  underlying  conception,  however,  of  the  Messianic 
King  and  Kingdom  never  changes  in  its  essential  features, 
but  Israel  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  do  change. 
Israel  grows  proud  and  arrogant  in  her  material  prosperi¬ 
ty;  a  prophet  arises  who  rebukes  her,  and  demands  a  re¬ 
turn  to  righteousness  as  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation. 
Again,  Israel  has  long  been  humbled  in  the  dust;  she  is 
repentant;  a  prophet  proclaims  an  era  of  material  suc¬ 
cess.  ^The  chosen  nation  substitutes  an  elaborate  Temple 
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ritual,  with  costly  sacrifices  and  offerings,  for  real  religion ; 
a  prophet  denounces  the  sacrilege,  and  declares  that  God 
will  receive  no  such  substitutes.  Again,  the  temple  is  ne¬ 
glected,  the  altar  thrown  down,  men  have  gone  astray; 
the  prophet  urges  a  return  to  God,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  and  the  necessity  even  for  outward  forms  of  worship. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  Jews  were  sometimes  at  a  loss 
rightly  to  interpret  all  these  different  representations  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  they  marvelled  at 
the  presentations  of  the  Messiah  himself,  who  was  now  set 
forth  a  universal  King,  ruling  all  nations,  and  then  as  a 
suffering  servant,  despised  and  rejected  of  men?  Can  we 
blame  them  altogether  for  passing  over  and  eliminating 
the  elements  of  the  picture  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see, 
and  exalting  those  which  they  did  want  to  see?  Men  even 
now  read  out  of  the  Bible  that  which  they  do  not  want  to 
see,  and  read  in  that  which  they  desire. 

Looking  back  from  onr  vantage-ground,  we  perceive 
that  all  the  presentations  were  true:  that  Christ  is  the 
Royal  Messiah,  the  one  before  whom  literally  kings  and 
nations  bow;  that  his  Kingdom  is  progressive  and  ever¬ 
lasting;  yet  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  his  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced,  he  was  the  suffering  servant  giving 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  The  great  priest,  prophet,  and 
king  is  realized  in  Clirist;  living,  suffering,  dying  for  man, 
Christ  can  alone  lift  him  out  of  his  sin.  The  Divine  re¬ 
demption  is  accomplished  in  Christ.  Man  sees  God  in 
Christ.  Christ  called  the  witness  of  the  prophets;  and,  as 
we  read  their  record,  we  marvel  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  described  him  and  his  work. 

“The  history  of  Israel  culminates  in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  true  in  the  sense  not  merely  that  he  is  the  last  and 
greatest  figure  of  Israel’s  history,  but  also  that  all  the  his¬ 
tory  was  making  toward  him,  preparing  for  him,  revealing 
elements,  ideas,  and  forces  which  united  and  came  to  their 
fullness  in  him.’’ 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

MIRACLE,  LAW,  EVOLUTION.' 

BY  CHARLES  B.  WARRING,  PH.D. 

MIRACLES  AND  LAW. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  discuss  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  Those  who  deny  their  possibility, 
as  well  as  many  who  believe  in  them,  look  upon  miracles 
as  generically  different  from  those  occurrences  which  are 
said  to  take  place  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  certainly  is  a  difference.  What  is  it?  Evidently 
it  is  not  in  the  degree  of  power  required ;  for  raising  the 
dead  is  a  less  thing  than  the  birth  and  growth  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  less  to  set  in  motion  a  watch  that  has  stopped 
than  to  make  one.  Causing  the  widow’s  oil  and  meal  to 
increase  was  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  providing 
daily  food  for  the  millions  that  cover  the  earth. 

Nor  is  it  that  miracles  are  intrinsically  more  wonderful 
than  those  things  which  we  regard  as  the  effect  of  law. 
Nothing  is  more  cominoii,  or  le.ss  excites  our  surprise,  than 
the  working  of  the  law  of  gravitation;  yet,  what  is  more 
wonderful  than  a  force  which,  according  to  Laplace,  trav¬ 
els  more  than  fifty  million  times  faster  than  light,  which 
itself  moves  with  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second? 

Were,  tc-night,  in  some  far  distant  constellation,  another 
sun  called  into  existence,  ages  would  pass  before  its  light 
could  reach  our  earth,  but  only  a  few  seconds  would  elapse 
before  the  earth  would  feel  its  presence. 

Nor  is  the  velocity  of  gravitation  the  only  or  the  great- 
*  A  Paper  read  before  Vassar  Brothers  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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est  cause  for  wonder.  Another  property  of  this  force  far 
surpasses  that.  I  mean  its  ability  to  adjust  itself  with  om¬ 
niscient  accuracy  to  every  change  in  mass,  or  position,  of 
bodies  however  widely  separated. 

The  adjustment  of  position  and  movement  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  solar  system,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  universe,  to 
the  mass,  distance,  and  position  of  that  new  sun  would  at 
once  begin,  and,  in  due  time,  complete  itself  with  an  ex¬ 
actness  which  no  human  measurements  can  hope  to  equal. 
And  since  every  atom  is  attracted  by  every  other  atom  in 
the  universe,  it  is  a  sober  fact  that  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is 
registered  in  every  star  fifty  millions  of  times  sooner  than 
light  can  speed  its  way  across  the  abyss  that  separates  our 
earth  from  them.  Can  any  miracle  be  more  wonderful 
than  that? 

We  may  extend  the  comparison  as  far  as  we  please,  and 
we  shall  find  in  all  cases  that  miracles  differ  from  what  we 
regard  as  the  effect  of  law,  neither  in  the  amount  of  power 
required  nor  in  their  intrinsic  wonderfulness.  We  must, 
therefore,  seek  for  some  other  characteristic  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  lies  in  the 
continuity  of  the  one,  and  the  absence  of  continuity  of  the 
other.  In  a  world  where  no  vegetation  existed,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  oak  would  be  a  miracle.  To  us  it  is  merely 
the  outworking  of  law,  because  it  goes  on  continuously. 
The  first  plants  and  the  first  animals  came  into  existence 
by  a  miracle.  They  continue  to  come  into  being,  and  now 
it  is  law.  In  every  law  the  first  of  the  series  was  a  mira¬ 
cle,  and,  had  we  been  present,  would  have  excited  our  pro¬ 
found  wonder.  But  often  repeated,  it  ceases  to  excite  sur¬ 
prise,  yet  the  thing  itself  is  unchanged. 

The  dead  rising,  the  deaf  hearing,  the  blind  seeing, 
when  commanded  by  Christ  or  in  his  name,  were  miracu¬ 
lous  occurrences.  But  if  this  had  continued,  if  every  time 
a  dead  man  was  told  in  that  name  to  rise,  or  a  deaf  man  to 
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hear,  or  a  blind  man  to  see,  he  had  obeyed,  no  more  sur¬ 
prise  or  wonder  would  be  excited  than  now  that  men  wake 
from  sleep.  It  would  be  simply  the  way  in  which  Nature 
works. 

So  far,  then,  as  I  can  see,  the  peculiarity  of  miracles  lies 
in  their  uniqueness.  Each  stands  by  itself.  A  miracle 
may  be  represented  by  a  point;  law  by  a  line;  successive 
points  make  a  line.  Miracles  indefinitely  repeated  crystal¬ 
lize  into  law.  In  briefest  phrase,  law  is  continuous  miracle. 
Those,  therefore,  err  who  rank  miracles  as  higher  or  more 
divine  than  law;  for,  as  two  are  more  than  one,  and  four 
more  than  three,  and  a  series  greater  than  any  one  of  its 
terms,  so  law  is  greater  and  intrinsically  more  wonderful 
than  miracle.  Neither  admits  of  explanation  other  than 
the  will  of  that  First  Cause  which  lies  back  of  all. 

MIRACLES  AND  EVOLUTION. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  to  do  with  each 
other?  Are  they  not  catch-words,  that  represent  the  oppo¬ 
site  poles  of  modern  thought?  I  ask  your  patience  and  at¬ 
tention,  and,  when  I  have  done,  I  hope  it  may  be  clear 
that  they  do  have  something  to  do  with  each  other,  and 
that,  if  they  represent  opposite  poles  of  thought,  they  help 
to  weld  fragmentary  truths  into  one  consistent  whole. 

Christ  is  represented  in  the  Bible  not  only  as  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  as  the  informing  spirit  that  produced  all 
things  which  exist,  or  ever  did  exist, — the  Creator. 

Those  who  believe  this, — and  that  includes  all  who  re¬ 
gard  the  New  Testament  as  inspired, — will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  study  of  Christ’s  methods,  when  performing 
his  miracles,  some  light  as  to  his  course  when  acting  in  his 
capacity  of  Creator.  Just  as  when  we  find  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  style  or  diction  in  one  of  an  author’s  books,  we 
expect  to  find  them  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in  all  his 
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works ;  so,  if  we  find  some  peculiarity,  some  way  of  doing 
things,  that  runs  through  all  Christ’s  miracles,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  look  for  it  in  his  mode  of  doing  his  creative 
work.  And  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that,  of  two  the¬ 
ories  as  to  how  certain  things  were  done,  e.g.,  how  present 
animals  came  into  the  world,  that  which  harmonizes  best 
with  his  methods  when  working  his  miracles  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  be  true. 

A  brief  study  of  the  accounts  which  we  have,  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  show  that,  in  Christ’s  miracles,  natural  means,  laws, 
and  powers  go  just  as  far  as  is  possible  for  them,  and  then 
the  supernatural  comes  in  and  does  what  they  cannot  do. 
When,  for  example,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  Christ  would 
supply  the  lack  of  wine,  there  was  the  water,  the  jars,  the 
servants,  all  in  the  usual  way.  He  bade  the  servants  fill 
the  jars  with  water.  They  did  that,  and  it  was  as  far  as 
natural  means  could  go:  then  came  in  his  power,  and  add¬ 
ed  the  components  needed  to  make  the  water  wine.  This 
done,  the  supernatural  ceased,  the  natural  again  came  into 
operation ;  for  it  was  the  servants  that  drew  out  the  wine, 
and  bore  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast. 

Would  he  feed  the  hungry  thousands?  He  commanded 
them  to  sit  down,  took  the  bread  and  fishes,  broke  them, 
and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  distribute.  Thus  far  all  was 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  it  was  as  far  as  law  could  go. 
At  that  moment,  the  divine  power  came  in  and  did  the 
one  thing  impossible  for  Nature :  it  caused  the  bread  and 
fishes  to  multiply. 

Even  here  he  kept  as  close  to  the  natural  method  as  was 
possible.  Would  we  have  an  increase  in  our  stock  of  food, 
we  take  wheat,  and  it  produces  wheat;  or  barley,  and  it 
produces  barley.  In  all  cases  by  natural  law,  we  take  a 
portion  of  that  of  which  we  would  have  more,  and  it  mul¬ 
tiplies.  So  here.  He  would  have  more  bread,  he  took 
that,  and  it  produced  its  own  kind.  He  would  have  more 
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of  the  fishes,  and  the  animal  fabric  grew  under  his  hands, 
and  from  what  he  had,  came  more  of  the  same  kind.  It 
was  like  producing  like, — in  a  strange,  abnormal  way,  it 
is  true,  but  no  more  inexplicable,  in  the  last  analysis,  than 
is  now  what  we  call  the  natural  process  by  which  we  get 
our  food. 

After  the  increase  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  there  was  no 
further  need  of  miracle :  all  else  proceeded  in  the  usual 
way.  The  multitude  ate  and  were  refreshed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner,  and  the  disciples  gathered  up  the  fragments. 

Would  Christ  supply  tribute  money  for  his  disciples? 
He  told  them  what  they  could  have  learned  from  no  power 
in  Nature,  viz.,  where  to  throw  the  line  to  catch  the  fish 
which  had  seized  the  glittering  coin,  as  it  sank  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  lake.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  all  was  natural,  the 
hungry  fish,  voraciously  seizing  the  sinking  coin,  the  line, 
the  fisherman.  The  one  thing  needed  to  complete  the 
transaction,  the  omniscience  which  notes  the  fall  of  a  spar¬ 
row,  was  supplied  by  Christ.  The  [disciples  did  the  rest. 
They  took  the  money  and  paid  the  tribute. 

When  he  raised  the  dead  child,  he  brought  back  life  and 
health,  but  he  commanded  those  present  to  give  her  food. 
She  got  life  from  him,  but  strength  she  was  to  get  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

When  he  restored  Lazarus  to  his  sisters,  he  bade  the 
Jews  standing  around  roll  the  stone  away  from  the  tomb. 
Then  they  reached  their  limit.  At  this  instant  of  absolute 
helplessness,  when  Nature  and  man  could  do  nothing,  he 
interposed  and  gave  life  to  the  dead  body;  but  it  was  the 
living  Lazarus  himself  that  walked  out  of  the  sepulcher, 
and  it  was  those  standing  by  who  loosed  him  from  the 
grave-clothes.  Christ’s  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  here 
also,  was  confined  to  the  one  thing  law  could  not  do, — the 
restoration  of  life. 

All  the  other  miracles,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
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very  brief  records,  are  marked  by  the  same  characteristic. 

Hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  the  divine  method 
in  miracle-working  was  to  do  only  that  which  Nature, 
with  her  laws  and  powers,  could  not  do,  and  then  to  let 
her  do  the  rest.  What  was  already  in  existence  was  inva¬ 
riably  used,  as  far  as  it  could  be  applied,  and  to  this  was 
added  only  that  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in  his  work  as 
Creator,  he  used  whatever  was  nearest  to  his  purpose,  and 
exerted  power  above  Nature  only  to  do  what  she  could  not. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  left  it  to  the  outworking  of  natural 
causes. 

Now  for  the  application. 

The  world  of  to-day  contains  many  thousand  species  of 
plants  and  animals.  There  is  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  present  is  only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  “popula¬ 
tions,”  each  differing  from  its  immediate  predecessor.  Each 
antecedent  population  was  of  a  lower  grade  than  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  until  at  last  we  reach  the  dawn  of  life,  where  only 
the  lowest  orders  are  found.  Or,  conversely,  starting  at 
the  beginning  of  life,  there  were  for  millions  of  years  radi¬ 
ates,  articulates,  and  mollusks,  but  no  vertebrates ;  then  for 
other  millions,  there  were  water  vertebrates,  but  none  on 
the  land ;  then  for  thousands  of  centuries,  land  vertebrates 
but  no  mammals ;  then  for  another  long  period,  mammals, 
but  none  of  existing  kinds;  and,  lastly,  those  now  living. 

One  example  will  suffice,  although  it  reaches  back  but 
a  little  way,  yet  far  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 

Many  thousand  years  ago,  there  lived  an  animal  which 
geologists  have  named  Orohippus,  or  the  Mountain  Horse. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  Shetland  pony,  which 
in  many  respects  it  resembled.  Still  it  was  not  a  horse, 
for  it  had  four  little  hoofs  on  each  fore  foot,  and  three  on 
each  of  its  hind  ones.  The  genus  lived  many  thousand 
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years,  each  generation  like  its  predecessor;  but  at  last, 
“from  some  cause  unknown  to  science,”  a  new  animal,  in 
fact  a  new  genus,  appeared,  different  in  some  respects  from 
the  Orohippus,  and  approximating  somewhat  more  to  the 
present  horse,  yet  not  a  horse,  for  on  each  of  its  feet  were 
three  hoofs.  The  Mesoliippus,  for  so  geologists  have 
named  it,  also  kept  on  for  many  generations,  producing  at 
every  birth  only  its  own  likeness.  After  a  uniform  course, 
for  we  know  not  how  many  thousands  of  years,  there  ap¬ 
peared  another  creature,  the  Miohippus,  very  much  like  its 
predecessor,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  horse. 
The  middle  hoof  was  larger,  indicating  a  promise  of  an 
animal  in  which  the  two  side  hoofs  should  disappear.  The 
Miohippus  lived  from  generation  to  generation  its  une¬ 
ventful  life,  one  monotonous  series  of  like  producing  like, 
till  at  last  another  animal  made  its  appearance  still  in  the 
same  line  of  progress;  the  side  hoofs  remained,  but  of  di¬ 
minished  size,  while  the  teeth  became  more  like  those  of 
the  horse.  This  genus  (Protohippus)  ran  its  course,  and 
then  another  ( Pliohippiis)  came  into  existence  with  greater 
resemblance  to  the  horse,  for  it  had  single  hoofs,  and  teeth 
still  more  equine.  Ne.xt  and  last  came  the  horse,  the  liv¬ 
ing  servant  of  man. 

It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any 
other  animal  as  satisfactorily  as  this;  there  is,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
a  similar  process  in  all  species. 

The  q\iestion  is  how  to  explain  these  facts.  Scarce  any 
one  doubts  that  the  first  life  came  direct  from  the  Creator. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  populations  that  biologists 
differ.  The  fact  of  there  having  been  such  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  It  is  as  to  the  manner  of  the  successive  genera  com¬ 
ing  into  existence  that  there  is  question.  Only  two  sup¬ 
positions  are  conceivable.  Either  each  species  was  made 
de  novo  by  the  Almighty,  or  it  was  born  of  some  preceding 
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creature  of  a  different  species.  The  former  is  the  older 
theory,  and  claims  to  be  in  exclusive  harmony  with  sacred 
writ.  It  teaches  that  God  made,  e.g.,  the  Orohippus,  from 
earth,  air,  and  water,  and  gave  it  life;  that  later,  from 
more  of  the  same  raw  materials,  he  made  the  Mesohippus; 
and  yet  later,  from  more  earth,  air,  and  water,  he  made  the 
Miohippus;  that,  after  another  long  interval,  once  more 
from  earth,  air,  and  water,  God  made  the  Protohippus,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  present  horse.  There  was  a  succession 
of  creations,  but  no  genetic  relation  between  them. 

The  other  theory  also  holds  to  the  belief  in  a  Creator.  * 
It,  however,  teaches  that  only  the  first  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  were  made  direct  from  inorganic  material.  It  thus 
accounts  for  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  life,  but  claims 
that,  from  these,  others  of  new  and  different  kinds  were 
produced  at  some  subsequent  time,  and  from  them  others, 
and  so  on  down  through  many  stages  to  the  present.  It 
holds  that  the  law  of  like  producing  like  was  then. as  now 
the  law,  till  time  and  environments  were  ready,  perhaps 
after  thousands  of  generations,  and  that  then  “some  cause 
unknown  to  science,”  an  agnostic  euphemism  for  a  more 
or  less  direct  act  of  the  Creator,  so  changed  the  factors  in 
what  may  be  called  the  personal  formula  of  the  embryos,^ 
that  they  grew  up  into  animals  of  species  till  then  un¬ 
known.  Thus,  for  example,  “some  cause  unknown  to  sci¬ 
ence”  so  changed  the  embryo  in  an  Orohippus,  that  it  was 
born  a  Mesohippus;  and,  after  many  thousand  generations 
of  the  new  species,  like  begetting  like  for  all  that  time, 
the  “cause  unknown  to  science”  so  changed  the  embryo  a 
second  time  that  from  the  Mesohippus  was  born  a  Miohip¬ 
pus,  as  if  now  from  a  panther  a  lion  should  be  born,  and 
thus  the  process  went  on. 

The  first  of  these  theories,  a  creation  de  novo  for  each 

*  “  The  transition  from  type  to  type  was  done  during  fcetal  life.”  Cope, 

**  Origin  of  the  Fittest,”  p.  276. 
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new  species,  is  as  unlike  the  course  of  Christ  in  his  mira¬ 
cles  as  possible.  He  employed  what  was  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  nearest  to  his  purpose,  and  put  forth  the  least 
possible  amount  of  divine,  or  extra-natural,  power  that 
would  suffice  to  adapt  the  same  to  his  design.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  species  by  changes  in  preceding  forms 
nearest  related,  appears  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
method  while  on  earth  as  Son  of  man. 

Such  derivation  of  new  species  from  older  species  is  the 
essence  of  evolution ;  and  this,  whether  the  evolution  was 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin,  or  at  once, 
per  saltum^  a  bound,  as  it  were,  at  one  birth,  or  at  most,  in 
a  few  successive  births,  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Such 
abrupt  changes  seem  most  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  miracles.  In  these  the  thing  to  be  done  was  done 
not  imperceptibly,  but  at  once. 

So  far  as  I  can  read  the  record  of  geology,  its  evidence 
also  is  in  favor  of  abrupt  changes.  The  links  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  horse  are  well  defined ;  there  is  not  an  imper¬ 
ceptible,  long-continued  transition  from  genus  to  genus. 
There  was  the  Orohippu.s,  and,  after  a  time,  suddenly  the 
Mesohippus  appears ;  again,  there  was  generation  after 
generation  of  the  Mesohippus,  and  then,  all  at  once,  is 
found  the  Pliohippiis,  and  so  on.  . 

In  spite  of  an  original  and  very  strong  bias  the  other 
way,  biologists  now  admit  the  occurrence  of  sudden  starts 
upward,  jumps  in  the  progress  of  development.  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  “Lay  Sermons,”  says:  “We  believe  that 
nature  does  make  jumps  now  and  then”  (p.  297).  May 
we  not  ask.  Is  there  conclusive  proof  she  ever  does  other¬ 
wise?  He  adds :  “  Mr.  Darwin  embarrassed  himself  with 

the  aphorism  which  turns  up  so  often  in  his  pages,  ‘iVa- 
tura  non  facit  saltumJ*''* 

Professor  Cope,  “Origin  of  the  Fittest,”  says:  “The 
results  of  such  successful  [embryonic]  metamorphoses  are 
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expressed  in  geological  history  by  more  or  less  abrupt 
transitions,  rather  than  by  uniformly  gradual  successions’* 
(p.  123).  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that,  but  for 
theoretical  reasons,  biologists,  in  reference  to  new  species, 
would  adopt  the  motto,  Natura  semper  facit  saltum. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  evolution  gives  us  no  aid  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  changes.  The  survival  of  the  fittest, 
however  important  in  determining  what  varieties  shall  sur¬ 
vive,  gives  no  assistance  in  determining  how  and  why  the 
variations  occurred.  As  Professor  Huxley  well  says: 
“  What  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  wants  is  a  good  theory 
of  variation.”  At  present  it  can  be  attributed  to  nothing 
more  definite  than  ‘‘some  cause  unknown  to  science.” 
Miracles  are  equally  well  explained  in  the  same  way. 

The  believer  in  the  Bible  will  ask :  “  But  does  not  this 

conflict  with  the  story  of  creation  in  Genesis?  If  Genesis 
be  true,  is  it  possible  that  present  species  of  animals  are 
descended  from  other  species,  and  back  through  many  steps 
to  the  first  stages  of  life  upon  our  globe?”  But  wherein 
is  the  contradiction?  Genesis  says  only  that  God  made, 
or  created,  the  various  creatures  named. ^  As  to  how  he 
did  it,  there  is  absolute  silence ;  hence  contradiction  is  im¬ 
possible. 

The  chief  interest  most  persons  have  in  evolution  per¬ 
tains  to  man’s  origin.  As  to  his  higher  part,  the  soul,  few 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  it  came  direct  from  God. 

The  doubt  is  as  to  his  body.  Did  God  form  it  directly 
from  the  ground  and  atmosphere,  molding  the  mixture  to 
his  purpose,  and  then  give  it  life?  Or  did  he  take,  in  em¬ 
bryo,  or  after  birth,  some  animal  nearest  to  his  design,  and 
enlarge  its  form,  shorten  its  arms,  change  its  hand  like 

^  Genesis  speaks  only  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  this  end  of  creation. 
Grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees,  “great  whales”  and  fowl,  cattle  and  beasts 
and  creeping  things,  do  not  describe  either  the  flora  or  fauna  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages.  Hence  Genesis  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  truth  of  evolu¬ 
tion. 
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feet  till  fitted  for  man’s  upright  position,  and  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  skull  to  fit  it  for  the  large  brain  which  was 
to  be  the  facile  instrument  of  the  soul,  the  go-between  of 
the  soul  and  the  body?  Whichever  really  was  the  mode 
of  man’s  creation,  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the 
litter  is  most  in  harmony  with  Christ’s  methods  when  ex¬ 
ercising  his  power  in  the  miracles.  And,  as  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dignity,  surely  matter  which  under  the  divine  hand 
had  been  prepared  and  refined  in  all  the  infinitely  delicate 
machinery  of  a  living  body,  though  that  of  a  brute,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  as  worthy  of  man  as  that  which  had  never 
since  its  creation  received  the  divine  touch,  but  had  lain, 
raw  and  crude,  beneath  the  feet  of  man’s  predecessors. 

Then  there  is  the  creation  of  Eve.  God  undoubtedly 
might  have  made  her  as  he  did  Adam.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  runs  through  the  miracles,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  God  took  material  nearest  fitted  for  his 
purpose,  and  in  harmony  with  a  method  found  all  through 
nature,  propagation  by  fission,  caused  from  a  part  of  the 
man  a  woman  to  grow.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was 
closer  to  nature’s  methods  still  in  operation — like  produc¬ 
ing  like — than  such  changes  in  another  simian,  as  occurred 
when  one  changed  to  a  human  being,  and  became  in  the 
sense  which  we  all  understand,  but  shall  never  compre¬ 
hend,  a  living  soul. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  many  that  the  study  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Bible  has  led  to  the  support  of  evolution ;  so 
strange,  that  I  fear  it  may  hinder  their  giving  due  weight 
to  the  argument.  But,  although  some  advocates  of  evolu¬ 
tion  may  appear  to  desire  to  use  this  theory  to  shut  the 
Creator  out  of  his  own  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  species 
produced  by  modification  of  previous  species  show  his 
hand  as  unmistakably,  nay,  I  would  say,  show  it  more 
clearly  than  if  molded  direct  from  earth,  air,  and  water. 
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god’s  method  in  all  that  he  does. 

The  above  was  written  several  years  ago,  but  subsequent 
reflection  has  confirmed  my  belief,  not  only  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  it  sets  forth  is  true,  but  that  its  application  is  as  wide 
as  God’s  works.  Briefly  put,  it  is  that  the  supernatural 
does  the  thing  needed  when,  and  only  when,  to  the  natural 
it  is  impossible.  The  action  of  the  former  is  brief  but  de¬ 
terminative;  that  of  the  latter  required  almost  infinite 
time.  The  former  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
gave  them  their  laws.  Gravitation  and  all  other  forces 
known  to  science  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  have  carried 
every  atom  into  one  central  body,  on  which  life  would 
have  been  forever  impossible.  The  supernatural  prevented 
this  by  segregating  the  original  mass  into  as  many  smaller 
ones  as  there  were  to  be  solar  systems,  and  by  imparting 
tangential  motion.  Law  again,  left  to  itself,  came,  in  the 
case  of  our  solar  system,  marvelously  near  plunging  it  all 
into  the  sun,  and  thus  making  a  world  like  ours  impossi¬ 
ble.  In  fact,  all  but  a  bare  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent 
was  left,  out  of  which  to  make  all  the  planets  and  their 
satellites.  Perhaps  mere  centrifugal  force  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  prevent  the  final  catastrophe;  but  that  could  not 
have  caused  the  remainder  to  break  up  into  rings  of  the 
right  size,  and  at  the  proper  distances  apart,  to  form  the 
present  planets.  Admitting  that  natural  law  was  sufficient 
to  bring  our  earth  so  far  towards  its  present  condition  that 
waters  covered  the  land  and  filled  the  seas,  and  that  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  a  point  at  which  some  form  of 
life  was  possible,  there  was  a  fatal  obstacle  which  natural 
law  was  powerless  to  remove.  The  air  was  poisonous  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  for  it  contained  in  that  form  all  the  car¬ 
bon  now  in  coal,  lignite,  graphite,  mineral  oil  and  gas,  and 
in  plants  and  animals.  In  making  this  poisonous  gas,  the 
carbon  took  up  two  and  two-thirds  its  own  weight  of  oxygen, 
VOL.  LX.  No.  240.  11 
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enough  of  itself  to  make  animal  life  impossible.  Till  this 
was  changed,  organic  progress  could  not  proceed.  Plants 
alone  possess  the  power,  with  the  help  of  sunlight,  to  tear 
the  oxygen  and  carbon  apart,  and  thus  transform  them  in¬ 
to  life-supporting  elements.  But  there  were  no  plants, 
and  how  were  they  to  come  into  existence?  It  was  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  from  natural  law.  Nature  left  to  itself, 
all  hope  of  a  world  inhabited  as  this,  was  forever  estopped. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.  The  supernatural  came  in,  and 
the  waters  swarmed  with  minute  algce.  Plants  alone  could 
not  long  carry  on  the  process  of  purification;  animals  were 
needed  to  complete  the  cycle;  and  from  the  same  efficient 
cause  the  waters  were  filled  with  animals  of  corresponding 
rank, — the  protozoa  of  geologists.  With  these  new  organ¬ 
isms  came  a  new  law,  viz.,  that  of  reproduction,  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  plants  and  animals,  and  rendering  need¬ 
less  the  supernatural  till  another  necessity  arose. 

After  millions  of  years  it  came.  The  air  and  water  too, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  those  algae  and  protozoa,  had  be¬ 
come  so  much  better  that  a  long  step  towards  present  liv¬ 
ing  forms  was  possible.  But  nature  could  only  go  on  pro¬ 
ducing  the  old  ones.  To  rise  higher  it  needed  help  outside 
of  itself.  It  came,  for  in  due  time  the  waters  swarmed  with 
higher  types,  not  imperfect  or  rudimentary,  but  fully  per¬ 
fected  after  their  kind.  Geologists  call  them  Radiates, 
Mollusks,  and  Articulates. 

Nature  thus  enriched  went  on  with  their  aid  improving 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  waters.  At  length  these  became 
ready  for  another  forward  step,  the  production  of  Verte¬ 
brates,  the  last  and  highest  type.  Nature  again  had 
reached  its  limit,  and  once  more  the  supernatural  acted, 
and  fishes  came  into  being. 

I  might  go  on,  but  this  will  suffice.  I  will  only  add 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  same  principle  holds 
good.  Others  have  called  it  Evolution  per  salium^  which. 
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though  out  of  harmony  with  hypothetical  and  as  yet  un- 
discoverable  fossils  though  long  sought  for,  is  the  only 
kind  of  evolution  that  agrees  with  the  unforced  story  of 
the  myriads  of  real  fossils  which  have  been  found. 

In  the  spiritual  world,  too,  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural  both  act,  but  the  latter  does  only  that  which  the 
other  cannot.  The  truth  is  brought  to  the  individual  by 
the  “foolishness  of  preaching,”  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  it  effectual,  after  which  he  is  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  and  supernatural  assistance  is  vouchsafed  only 
when  it  is  needed.  Is  the  world  to  be  converted?  Mis¬ 
sionaries  are  sent,  Bibles  are  printed  and  distributed  all  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  all  else  done  that  human  agency 
can  do,  and  this  would  be  the  end,  but  that  here  the  super¬ 
natural  comes  into  action,  and  causes  the  heathen  to  turn 
from  their  idols.  As  to  the  Bible,  here,  too,  is  found  the 
same  principle  of  work  done  by  the  supernatural  when  it 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way.  It  opens  with  a 
brief  account  of  prehuman  events  and  occurrences,  some 
thirty  items  in  all,  arranged  in  a  certain  order.  If  all 
these  are  true,  and  their  order  correct,  this  chapter  must 
have  been  due  to  the  supernatural,  or,  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  it  was  a  revelation.  The  rest  of  the  book  tells  of 
God’s  work  in  the  moral  world.  Much  of  it  might  have 
been  written  as  are  other  books,  from  the  writer’s  own  ob¬ 
servation,  or  that  of  others,  or  from  tradition,  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten,  to  which  he  gave  credence.  To  this  belong  the  his¬ 
torical  parts.  To  write,  for  example,  the  story  of  Moses’ 
life,  and  record  the  miracles  he  saw  and  the  words  he 
heard  from  God,  though  themselves  supernatural,  came 
within  the  province  of  the  natural ;  and  so  all  through  the 
Old  Testament.  The  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament 
came  from  eye  and  ear  witnesses.  There  was  no  need  of  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  tell  the  evangelists  what  they  themselves  had 
seen  and  heard.  For  this,  good  heads  and  honest  memo- 
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ries  sufficed.  But  there  are  other  parts  to  which  all  the 
rest  is  only  subsidiary,  and  in  which  the  supernatural  was 
required.  It  alone  accounts  for  those  passages  which  set 
forth  God’s  character,  and  his  purposes  toward  man,  for  it 
was  long  ago  settled  that  man  by  searching  cannot  find  out 
God.  Then  there  is  the  development  of  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  the  prophecies.  All  these  with  the 
story  of  creation  must  have  been  made  known  to  the  wri¬ 
ters  by  a  power  wiser  than  human. 

This  twofold  authorship,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
casts  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  inerrancy.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  human  authorship  should  be  accompanied 
with  human  fallibility  and  an  examination  of  the  reoord 
shows  this  to  be  the  fact.  There  are  variations  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  four  evangelists  which  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  reconcile,  nor  can  any  one  make 
Matthew’s  declaration  true  that  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen,  and  from  David  to  the 
captivity  are  fourteen,  and  from  that  to  Jesus  Christ  are 
fourteen,  and  so  of  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  what¬ 
ever  came  from  the  supernatural  must  be  free  from  marks 
of  human  imperfection.  Although  the  Bible  has  been 
searched  as  no  other  book  has  been,  no  discrepancy  or  con¬ 
tradiction  has  been  found  in  those  parts  which  set  forth 
the  purpose  for  which  I  have  stated  the  supernatural  came 
into  action.  There  is  on  all  these  points,  extending  as 
they  do  through  sixty-six  books,  by  men  in  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  absolute  unanimity. 

This  principle  which  we  first  studied  in  the  miracles, 
btit  which  we  find  running  through  all  God’s  works,  shows 
a  unity  of  plan  befitting  a  unity  of  origin. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES. 

PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  RUSSIAN  STATESMEN. 

There  are  no  social,  political,  or  theological;^'probleni8  in  the  world 
more  important  than  those  now  confronting  the  statesmen  of  Russia, 
but  they  cannot  be  discussed  except  from  a  broad  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  Russian  people,  the  peculiarity  of  their  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  subject  involves  the  entire  body  of  social,  political,  and  theo¬ 
logical  questions  which  are  now  everywhere  agitating  the  world.  A 
discussion  of  the  Russian  situHtion,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  which  confront  Western  Europe  and  America. 

There  cannot  be  any  proper  understanding  of  Russia’s  problems  with¬ 
out  first  considering  the  inheritance  which  she  has  received  from  the 
past.  For  many  centuries  Russia  suiTered  from  an  excess  of  liberty. 
She  consisted  of  an  incoherent  conglomeration  of  republics  each  more 
jealous  of  one  another  than  it  was  of  outside  enemies.  This  resulted  in  a 
long-continued  domination  of  the  Tartar  races  of  Asia  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  the  Huns,  moving  westward  from 
Asia,  crossed  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  permanently  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Mongol  hordes  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Ogdai, 
swarmed  over  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  captured  Moscow  and 
all  the  other  great  centers  of  population.  From  Sarai,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Russia,  the  Mongols  exercised  dominion  over  all  the  Russian  re¬ 
publics,  collecting  tribute  from  them  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  only  in  1480,  under  the  leadership  of  Ivin  the  Third,  that  this  domi¬ 
nation  was  finally  thrown  off,  and  Russia  freed  from  the  Tartar  yoke. 

The  success  of  this  revolt  against  the  Tartars  was  largely  due  to  the 
unity  of  popular  feeling  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  church 
and  its  leaders.  Russian  patriotism  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  cry  of  “  The  Cross  against  the  Crescent,” — of  ”  Christ  against  Mo¬ 
hammed.”  The  unity  of  action  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongol 
invarlers  and  tyrants  was  therefore  largely  of  a  military  character,  which 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  local  affairs.  So  long  as  the  various 
individual  elements  composing  the  units  of  this  new  empire  were  loyal 
to  the  main  purpose,  little  attention  was  paid  to  minor  matters  of  private 
concern. 

It  therefore  h«s  come  about  that,  under  the  most  autocratic  form  of 
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government,  there  has  to  this  day  been  preserved  in  Russia  the  largest 
amount  of  liberty  of  action  on  the  part  of  local  organizations.  The  vil* 
lage  commune,  or  as  it  is  technically  called  the  “  mir,”  is  still  the  most 
important  social,  religious,  and  political  factor  in  the  empire.  After  the 
analogy  of  the  New  Kngland  town-meeting,  but  with  far  1  irger  power, 
the  villagers  in  Russia  annuilly  assemble,  and  upon  every  needful  occa¬ 
sions  are  convened,  to  distribute  the  land  which  is  either  owned  or  rent¬ 
ed  by  the  commune,  to  each  family  in  proportion  to  its  working  units. 
They  also  have  control  over  various  minor  offenses  and  over  the  move¬ 
ment  of  their  individual  members;  no  person  being  allowed  to  depart 
from  the  organization,  even  temporarily,  without  obtaining  the  consent 
of  his  associates.  The  village  assembly  also  has  absolute  authority  to 
banish  to  Siberia  any  objectionable  member,  and  to  prevent  the  return 
of  any  discharged  criminal.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  exiles  to  Siberia,  amounting  to  someihing  over  five  thousand  annual¬ 
ly,  are  thus  banished  by  the  sole  authority  of  these  town-meetings.  The 
general  government  simply  takes  charge  of  such  banished  persons,  trans¬ 
ports  them  to  Siberia,  keeps  them  under  police  surveillance,  and  endeav¬ 
ors  to  give  them  a  chance  for  a  new  start  in  the  world. 

This  village  organization,  with  its  great  power,  is  not  an  institution 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  from  without,  but  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  to  which  they  are  most  strongly  attached,  and  which  they 
carry  with  them  as  they  emigrate  to  Siberia.  Indeed,  the  most  of  thia 
emigration  is  done  by  the  villages  as  a  body.  When  the  question  of  em¬ 
igration  is  raised,  the  villagers  send  out  their  most  trusted  elders  to  find 
a  locality  where  land  is  abundant  and  other  conditions  favorable,  who, 
upon  their  return,  make  their  report  to  their  fellow-villagers.  If  this  is 
favorably  received  and  acted  upon,  the  entire  village  disposes  of  its  prop¬ 
erty,  and  sets  out  as  a  completely  organized  body  to  transfer  itself  to  the 
new  field.  It  is  thus  that  millions  of  loyal  Russians  have  passed  over 
the  great  thoroughfare  leading  to  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  known  through  the  lugubrious  reports  that  are  given  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  exiles  who  are  passing  over  it.  The  fact,  however, 
that  twenty  times  as  many  free  settlers  as  exiles  have  endured  these  phy¬ 
sical  hardships  may  be  made  to  show  that  the  hardships  are  more  senti- 
inenlal  than  real. 

Eor  many  decades  before  the  building  of  the  railway  the  great  high¬ 
way  througli  Siberia  has  been  occupied,  not  so  much  by  exiles,  as  by 
free  emigrants,  moving  with  their  village  organizations  across  the  broad 
p»airies  and  mrijeslic  river  valleys  of  Western  and  Central  Siberia,  on 
their  w.ay  to  the  attr.ictive  region  beyond  hake  Baikal;  and  now,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  the  broad  plains  bordering  the  Amur  and  Ussuri 
riv-rs,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  familiar  methoil  of  emigration  has  Ireen 
for  the  village  to  start  in  the  autumn  after  harvest,  and  proceed  eastward 
until  seedtime,  when  they  would  pause  in  some  advantageous  spot,  and 
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spend  the  summer  in  raising  a  crop  of  grain  and  increasing  their  horses 
and  cattle,  to  go  on  again  the  next  year  in  the  same  manner,  until,  on 
reaching  the  headwaters  of  the  Amur  River,  they  would  build  ample 
rafts,  on  which  they  would  embark,  and  float  down  with  all  their  belong¬ 
ings  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles,  where,  with 
the  timber  from  their  raft,  they  would  erect  a  village  of  loghouses  after 
the  pattern  brought  from  their  home  in  Russia;  and  suddenly  there 
would  rise  a  church,  and  the  whole  village  organization  would  be  com¬ 
plete  in  this  new  world. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  emigration  over  that  which  has 
cha'-acterized  emigration  in  America  are  manifold,  but  need  not  Ije  enu¬ 
merated.  For  one  thing,  it  prevents  that  isolation  from  one’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  which  is  driving  so  many,  women  especially,  in  our  Northwestern 
States  into  insanity,  and  is  filling  our  insane  asylums  with  them.  An 
important  effect  upon  the  national  character  has  been  to  secure  a  unity 
of  feeling  which  make®  the  Siberian  emigrant  a  most  loyal  subject  of 
the  Tzar.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  the  government  in  every  way 
looks  after  the  interests  of  these  emigrants,  sending  supplies  of  food  to 
them  when  they  come  to  want,  furnishing  hospitals  and  nurses  for  them 
on  their  way,  and  lending  them  money  on  most  liberal  terms  to  get 
started  on  their  new  career. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked, 
but  they  are  connected  largely  with  the  discouragement  of  individual  in¬ 
itiation  of  effort,  and  with  the  cultivation  of  an  undue  dependence  both 
upon  the  local  community  and  upon  the  general  government.  It  has 
resulted,  however,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
peasant  population  that  is  probably  more  intense  than  that  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  any  other  government  of  the  world.  Every  peasant  looks  upon 
the  Tzar  as  his  father.  In  every  log  cabin  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Tzar 
and  Tzarina,  before  which  every  one  is  expected  to  .stand  with  uncovered 
head.  Every  Russian  subject  has  the  privilege  of  appealing  directly  to 
the  Tzar.  Even  the  meanest  prisoner  can  send  a  letter  to  the  Tzar  with 
a  certainty  that  it  will  be  opened  and  read,  and  his  petition  considered 
by  some  of  the  great  body  of  clerks  deputized  for  that  purpose.  Every 
one,  therefore,  has  a  chance,  small  though  it  be,  of  getting  his  case  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  land.  Of  course  this  is 
practically  of  little  account,  because  of  the  great  multitudes  of  petitions, 
and  it  is  a  pathetic  proverb  in  Russia,  that  “  God  and  the  Tzar  are  high 
up  and  far  off.”  There  is  little  chance  that  the  specific  petitions  to 
either  will  be  directly  answered.  Still  there  is  the  possibility,  which 
cheers  the  heart  of  all  faithful  subjects. 

The  great  obstacle  to  all  revolutionary  efforts  in  Russia  lies  in  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  people  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  population  are  still  agriculturists,  spread  out  over  a  vast  territory, 
where  there  can  be  little  variety  in  the  conditions,  and  where  any  effort 
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in  proflucitig  changes  is  met  in  detail  by  the  inertia  of  these  compact  vil¬ 
lage  organizations.  The  anarchists  and  nihilists  have  made  no  progress 
among  the  peasant  population  of  the  Russian  Empire;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  measures  initiated  by  the  government  for  increasing  the 
educational  privileges  of  the  people  are  largely  futile,  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  securing  a  hearty  cooperation  of  these  most  important  political 
units. 

The  uniformity  of  sentiment  upon  social  and  political  questions  in  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  greatly  favored  by  the  geographical  conditions.  European 
Russia  and  Western  Sil)eria  are  little  else  than  a  vast  prairie,  where 
there  is  little  chance  for  diversity  of  labor,  and  the  facilities  for  general 
manufacturing  are  comparatively  insignificant.  European  Russia  has 
no  deposits  of  coal;  while  those  of  Asiatic  Russia  have  been  almost  un¬ 
touched.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wants  of  a  great  nation.  On  the  south,  Russia  has  every¬ 
where  been  confronted  with  the  imperfect  civilization  of  Asiatic  nations, 
with  which  she  could  not  deal  on  terms  of  equality,  because  of  their  di¬ 
verse  standards  of  social  and  political  morality.  The  expansion  of  Rus¬ 
sia  into  Asia  till  she  should  control  the  territory  north  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  that  passes  diagonally  through  the  continent  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  When,  thirty  years  ago,  Khiva 
was  captured  by  the  Russians,  hundreds  of  .slaves  were  found  who  had 
Ijeen  carried  off  across  the  Russian  border  by  roving  Turcoman  bands, 
while  there  were  thousands  more  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity 
from  Persia.  The  dependence  of  the  whole  area  of  Central  Asia  upon 
irrigation  has  furthermore  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  whole  north¬ 
ern  watershed  should  be  under  the  firm  control  of  one  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  Under  the  anarchical  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Turkestan 
previous  to  Russian  occupation,  a  favorite  method  of  bringing  a  tribe  to 
terms  was  to  tap  the  canals  furnishing  them  water,  and  divert  it  to 
other  fields. 

The  constant  effort  of  the  Russian  people  to  extend  their  borders  in 
Asia  to  the  scientific  frontier  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  mount¬ 
ain  chains  and  the  flow  of  the  great  rivers,  and  to  obtain  an  available 
outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  a  mo.st  important  element  in  main¬ 
taining  the  national  unity  and  keeping  at  white  heat  the  patriotism  of 
the  people.  In  all  this  great  movement  it  is  the  government  following 
the  people,  rather  than  the  people  following  the  government.  From 
the  outset  the  settlement  of  Siberia  has  been  secured  by  bold  adventur¬ 
ers  and  hardy  pioneers  who  have  gone  before,  and  then  looked  back  to 
the  government  for  aid  and  support. 

The  gigantic  contest  which  is  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  Manchuria 
is  the  result  of  a  popular  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Already  there  are  alx>ut  two  million  bona  fide 
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Russian  settlers,  in  the  portion  of  Eastern  Siberia  bordering  upon  China, 
clamoring  for  and  greatly  needing  free  access  to  an  open  port  upon  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  right  to  this  was  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in 
1895.  Whereupon  with  a  vigor  almost  unprecedented  the  Chinese  East¬ 
ern  Railroad  was  constructed  across  Manchuria  to  Vladivostok,  with  a 
branch  from  Harbin  to  Port  Artliur,  upon  the  Chinese  Sea.  Its  total 
lengtii  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles.  The  treaty  by  which  this 
railroad  was  built  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  were  accomplished 
with  the  silent  consent  of  all  the  Western  Powers.  One  provision  of  the 
treaty  was  that  one-half  of  the  military  protection  of  the  road  should  be 
furnished  by  China.  This  provision  of  the  treaty  was  notably  violated 
during  the  Boxer  Revolution  in  1900,  when  the  Chinese  government  did 
everything  in  its  power  to  destroy  the  road  and  all  the  great  vested  in¬ 
terests  that  had  grown  up  around  it.  There  was  then  nothing  for  Russia 
to  do  but  send  in  troops  to  restore  and  protect  these  interests.  And 
there  she  has  been  compelled  to  remain  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
Boxer  Revolution  so  changed  the  conditions  that  Russia  would  be  recre¬ 
ant  to  duty  if  she  again  exposed  those  interests  to  the  hazards  that 
proved  so  fatal  during  that  revolution. 

And  this  leads  finally  to  the  consideration  of  the  conflict  of  races 
which  is  culminating  at  this  point.  In  Manchuria  the  irresistible  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  eastward  movement  of  Russian  population  meets  the  mmov- 
able  mass  of  Chinese  population  which  has  been  in  possession  from  time 
immemorial;  while  Japan,  in  its  new  career,  is  frantically  struggling  to 
secure  enlarged  opportunities  for  the  emigration  of  her  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  In  the  nature  of  things  something  must  give  way.  Of 
thes.i  three  conflicting  forces,  Japan  is  evidently  the  weakest  and  the 
least  able  to  maintain  a  prolonged  contest  for  superiority.  How  Russia 
and  China  can  secure  a  modus  vivendi  remains  to  be  seen,  and  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  rapi<lity  with  which  China  shall  yield  herself  to 
the  influences  of  Western  civilization,  and  feel  their  uplifting  power,  as 
Japan  has  already  done. 

Meanwhile  the  reflex  influence  upon  Russia  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  No  doubt  tlie  continued  existence  of  the  Russian  Empire  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  granting  of  a  larger  amount  of  liberty  to  the  various 
provinces  than  is  now  given  to  them;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  central  government  of  Russia,  as  it  is  of  all  other  govern¬ 
ments,  that  it  maintain  the  good-will  of  the  great  massof  its  population. 
And  this  it  can  do  only  by  judiciously  distributing  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  the  control  of  all  those  aff‘iii's  which  are  not  strictly  of  national 
concern. 

How  this  shall  be  done  it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  determine.  But 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  there  are  no  greater  enemies  to  progress  in  Rus¬ 
sia  than  those  who  are  wildly  attempting  to  tear  down  the  present  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  and  religious  structure  without  having  any  well-considered 
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plan  or  reasonable  prospect  for  substituting  something  practicable  in  its 
place.  Anarchy  in  Russia  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  hope.  Mean¬ 
while  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Christian  ideas  are  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  whole  body  politic,  and  leading  slowly,  but  surely,  toward 
a  better  permanent  condition  of  thirgs.  The  emancipation  of  the  .serfs 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  Christian  acts  ever  carried  out  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  persistent  and  successful  struggle  of  the  so-called  “  Ras- 
kolniks”  or  Schismatics  from  the  Russian  Church  to  maintain  their  sep¬ 
arate  organizations  and  their  peculiar  principles  is  a  striking  witness  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Russian  people  to  defend  their  private  opinions  and 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  established  church  upon  the  private 
rights  of  conscientious  conviction.  The  hope  of  Russia  is  not  in  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  gradually  accelerating  influence  of  the  Christian  ideas 
which  have  long  been  at  work  and  have  already  prorluced  a  civilization 
which  only  lags  a  little  behind  that  of  Western  Europe  and  America. 

G.P.w. 


MUST  WE  CENTRALIZE? 

No  question  of  the  theory  of  government  has  wider  practical  impor¬ 
tance  than  that  of  the  boundary  between  local  and  central  authority.  The 
proper  dividing-line  cannot  be  fixed  once  for  all.  At  one  time  human 
progress  demanded  the  multiplication  of  immunities  from  the  tyranny 
of  kings,  and  this  feature  of  feudalism  then  served  the  interests  of  liber¬ 
ty.  At  a  later  time  liberty  itself  just  as  clearly  demanded  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  these  immunities.  Local  tyranny  could  be  prevented  only  by 
the  reign  of  a  common  law  emanating  from  a  strong  central  government 
and  securing  equal  rights  over  the  whole  realm.  Increase  of  central  au¬ 
thority  was  then  as  essential  to  human  welfare  as  the  emphasis  of  local 
independence  had  been  at  another  peiiod. 

Only  anarchists  will  maintain  that  limitation  of  the  larger  authority 
is  the  sole  requisite  for  progress.  Local  autonomy  is  a  large  elemant  in 
the  governmental  ideas  of  the  United  States.  But  the  very  constitution 
which  made  us  a  nation  took  some  things  out  of  the  hands  of  all  lesser 
authorities  and  put  them  under  control  of  the  central  authority.  The 
original  Confederation  had  no  other  means  of  revenue  than  the  gifts  of 
the  colonies,  and  it  was  bankrupt  from  the  start.  The  United  States 
could  levy  taxes  over  all  its  territory,  and  by  this  means  took  a  self-re¬ 
specting  place  among  the  nations.  If  there  are  other  things  which  the 
St.des  are  now  doing  ineflioiently  or  even  doing  badly,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  increase  of  rational  fuiKtions.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  of  rt  forming  evils  .should  be  thoroughly  tried  before  we  resort  to 
centralization.  Local  liberty  is  a  precious  possession.  Only  when  it  ob¬ 
stinately  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  or  nullifies  individual  equal 
rights  should  it  be  overborne  by  the  weight  of  the  nation’s  authority. 

Massachusetts  learned  long  ago  that  it  could  not  wisely  trust  educa- 
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tion  entirely  to  the  towns,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  compelling  every 
town  to  maintain  schools  of  a  certain  standard.  The  great  inequalities 
in  the  educational  systems  of  the  different  States  show  that  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  satisfactory  schools  will  be  maintained  in  every  part  of  our 
wi  le  territory  without  some  sort  of  p'^essure  from  the  nation.  This  is 
made  emphatically  evident  by  the  recurring  agitation  here  at  d  there  of 
plans  to  spend  on  the  schools  for  certain  classes  only  the  money  they 
pay  in  taxes. 

The  confusion  of  our  divorce  laws  has  long  been  a  scandal,  some  States 
granting  divorces  for  such  trivial  reasons  that  other  States  refuse  torrec- 
ognize  their  validity.  Something  has  been  accomplished  by  local  agita¬ 
tion  in  abating  the  worst  features  in  the  more  lax  States,  but  uniform¬ 
ity  in  this  fundamental  matter  seems  beyond  hope  until  the  laws  of 
m.trriage  are  made  a  function  of  the  national  government. 

Another  matter  in  which  local  autonomy  leaves  us  behind  the  rest  of 
the  English-speaking  world  is  our  labor  legislation,  especially  in  regard 
to  child  labor.  This  has  been  left  wholly  to  the  States;  and,  while  some 
of  them  are  abreast  of  the  most  civilized  countries,  others  have  no  re¬ 
strictions  at  all,  or  practically  useless  restrictions,  on  the  employment  of 
children.  The  entire  nation  suffers  injury  so  long  as  the  children  of 
even  a  single  Slate  are  robbed  of  the  education  and  the  playtime  that 
belong  to  childhood.  Local  agitation  to  correct  this  condition  is  often 
blocked  by  the  lack  of  national  uniformity  on  the  subject.  Short-sight¬ 
ed  legislatures  have  again  and  again  yielded  to  the  fallacious  fear  that 
the  prohibition  of  child  labor  would  drive  some  industry  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  State  that  permitted  its  children  to  be  put  to  work  without  restric¬ 
tion. 

More  serious  than  any  of  the.se  is  the  subject  of  personal  security 
against  mob  violence.  The  States  are  lamentably  failing  to  suppress 
lynch  law.  These  outbursts  of  anarchy  are  occurring  in  more  of  our 
States  than  formerly.  The  community  where  a  lynching  ha»  taken 
place  is  generally  too  much  excited  to  deal  with  the  perpetrators  judi¬ 
cially.  At  this  point  more  than  any  other,  local  self-government  proves 
ineflicient.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  less  than  the  national 
power  is  at  once  impartial  enough  and  strong  enough  to  suppress  this 
form  of  violence  and  deliver  us  from  the  reproach  it  has  brought  upon 
ns  ill  the  eyes  not  only  of  Christeudon  but  of  J  ipanese  and  Chinese  and 
Turks.  When  mobs  take  the  lives  of  foreign  citizens,  and  the  local 
courts  fail  to  punish  the  lynchers,  the  whole  nation  is  exposed  to  the 
breaking  off  ot  diplomatic  relations  and  may  any  day  be  exposed  to  for¬ 
eign  war.  If  local  sentiment  for  law  and  order  in  dialing  with  crime 
cannot  .soon  be  developed  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  we  shall  be  driven  in 
self-defense  to  find  a  way  for  a  wider  exercise  of  national  police  authority. 

It  is  true  that  the  permanent  correction  of  all  these  evils  will  not  be 
secured  until  a  right  local  sentiment  is  everywhere  developed  in  regard 
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to  them.  It  is  also  true  that  a  wise  exercise  of  national  authority  is  often 
the  most  effective  of  all  instrumentalities  for  educating  public  sentiment. 
This  has  been  shown  in  the  Alabama  peonage  cases.  Negroes  who  had 
been  convicted  of  petty  offenses  were  sold  into  practical  slavery  without 
arousing  any  sentiment  against  such  an  outrage  on  American  citizens. 
Some  feeble  attempts  of  the  local  courts  to  deal  with  the  offenses  were 
entirely  without  results.  No  doubt  Judge  Jones  as  a  citizen  of  Alabama 
detested  these  crimes,  but  it  was  o!ily  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  that  he  could  successfully  deal  with  them.  The  successful  prose¬ 
cutions  in  his  court  have  resulted  in  arousing  the  public  opinion  of  the 
State  to  the  suppression  of  peonage.  Similar  educative  results  may  be 
hoped  for  from  nati  mal  activity  in  correcting  other  evils. 

If  some  of  the  subjects  named  lie  outside  the  constitutional  boundaries 
of  federal  authority  it  is  not  impossible  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
question  of  legalizing  slavery  was  left  to  the  States  in  the  original  Con¬ 
stitution.  Some  of  the  States  emancipated  their  slaves.  When  other 
States  made  a  desjHrrate  effort  to  ]>erpetuate  slavery  even  at  the  price  of 
disunion,  local  self-government  on  that  subject  was  swept  away  forever 
by  constitutional  amendment.  Unless  the  States  do  better  than  they  are 
doing  with  some  of  the  mattei  s  touched  on  above,  a  way  must  be  found 
to  have  the  nation  deal  with  them,  or  the  United  States  will  fall  behind 
in  the  race  for  the  leadership  of  the  civilized  world.  w.K.c.w. 

NOTKS  ON  IIRITISII  TMKOUOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  WORK  on  “  Old  Testament  Critics,”  which  appeared  immediately 
after  the  sending  of  my  1  ist  notes  for  the  llinr.roTHF.CA  Sacra,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  considerable  attention  here,  as  being  the  strongest  and  most  able 
pronouncement,  from  the  traditional  side,  that  has  yet  come  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  writer.  The  author  is  an  accomplished  divine,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whitelaw,  M.A.,  I).  I).,  well  known  for  the  excellent  exegetical  work  he 
has  done  in  connection  with  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  the  Preacher’.s 
Commentary,  etc.  Published  by  Kegan  I’aul,  of  London,*  it  is  well 
printed,  and  pleasant  to  read.  Dr.  Whitelaw  is  thoroughly  competent 
to  speak  on  equal  groun  1  with  the  critics  themselves,  as  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  ceiuury,  at  any  rate.  Though 
free  to  confess  myself  more  sympathetically  affected  towards  criticism 
than  the  author,  I  think  the  only  worthy  and  really  scientific  attitude  is 
to  preserve  a  perfectly  open  mind  to  all  that  may  be  advanced  from  the 
traditional  side.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  Dr.  Whitelaw’s  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  establish  the  traditional  position  as  to  show  that  the 
critics  are  wrong.  And  his  book  certainly  leaves  the  mind  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  and  flimsiness  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
critical  superstructure.  It  will  be  great  gain  if  his  hale  and  hearty  skep- 
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ticism  of  the  disintegrating  results  of  criticism  helps  to  recall  criticism 
to  sanity  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  The  work  is  scrupulously 
fair,  with  an  occasional  banter  of  the  critics  which  all  who  are  not  nar¬ 
row-minded  partisans  will  quite  enjoy.  Dr.  Whitelaw’s  work  represents 
that  conservative  wing  in  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  which  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  and  others. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are,  “The  Truth  of  Old  Testament  History” 
— one  of  the  chapters  in  which  the  critical  views  figure  very  badly,  I 
honestly  think — “The  Idea  of  a  Supernatural  Religion,”  “The  Notion 
of  an  Inspired  Bible” — in  which  I  take  a  freer  view  of  the  inspirational 
process  than  that  which  dominates  the  mind  of  the  author — and  an  ef¬ 
fective  setting  forth  of  “The  Improbabilities  of  Criticism.”  Many  here 
do  not  feel,  as  this  author  does,  that  the  divinity  of  our  Lord -in  a  Trin¬ 
itarian,  not  a  Ritschlian,  sense— is  imperilled  in  the  views  of  the  critics, 
and  I  personally  think  if  the  author  had  left  this  aspect  and  the  inspira¬ 
tional  one  more  alone,  and  kept  to  the  sphere  of  Old  Testament  criticism 
proper,  his  work  would  have  told  more  powerfully  with  theological 
scholars  of  moderate  position  in  such  matters.  But  Dr.  Whitelaw’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  more  motlerate,  in  some  respects,  than  is  always  observed.  He 
does  not  deny  that  in  the  Hexateuch,  e.g.,  different  documents  may 
have  been  used;  what  he  does  deny  is,  that  the  critics  have  discovered 
and  marked  off  the  different  documents  out  of  which  it  was  composed. 
There  is  neither  room  nor  call  in  these  notes  to  traverse  the  ground  of 
D'.  Whitelaw’s  manifold  reasonings,  my  main  purpose  being  to  recom¬ 
mend  readers  to  procure  and  peruse  the  work  itself,  which  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  acquaintance  with  the  lite'^ature  of  the  subject,  and  presents 
the  conclusions  of  an  independent  and  convinced  mind. 

A  Summer  School  of  Theology  has  been  held  at  Aberdeen.  The  re¬ 
ports  show  the  papers  to  have  been  useful  and  seasonable  in  character. 

Professor  Flint’s  work  on  “  Agnosticism  ”  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
last  notes,  is,  when  one  has  had  time  to  go  through  it,  a  work  which 
gives  one  the  impression  of  being  a  contribution  to  theological  thought 
of  the  highest  merit.  Dr.  Flint  presents,  as  a  thinker,  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  caution  and  courage,  circumspection  and  incisive  skill,  insight 
and  rational  force.  The  results  are,  at  many  points  in  this  volume,  of 
great  suggestiveness  and  value,  for  Dr.  Flint  is  certainly  at  his  best  in 
this  latest  product  of  his  pen.  There  was  real  room  for  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  there  is  so  little  to  which  one  wishes  to  take  exception,  that 
one  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  the  need  has  been  so  admirably  met. 

One  of  the  best-known  figures  in  British  religious  literature  has  passed 
away  in  the  sudden  demise  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  of  the  United  Free  Church.  Dr.  Macmillan  wasaman  of  great 
catholicity  of  spirit,  and  of  the  widest  culture.  The  spiritual  significance 
of  Nature  he  deeply  felt,  and  finely  set  forth  in  his  analogies  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  the  spiritual.  Among  his  many  works  may  be  recalled  his  “  Bi- 
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ble  Teachings  in  Nature,”  ”  The  Ministry  of  Nature,”  ‘‘  The  True  Vine,” 
"The  Garden  and  the  City,”  “Two  Worlds  are  Ours,”  “  Roman  Mosa¬ 
ics,”  etc.  The  prevailing  feeling  here  has  been  one  of  the  charm  both 
in  the  man  and  his  books,  and  he  has  been  deeply  mourned. 

The  new  Kerr  Lecture  has  just  t)etn  issued  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  * 
and  isconcerned  with  “The  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament.”  It  is 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lambert,  B.I).,  a  scholarly  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  has,  unfortunately,  had  to  give  up  his  charge 
through  loss  of  voice. 

Some  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Britain  by  Lord  Kelvin’s  recent  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  S.ience  and  Theism.  Among  other  things  Lord  Kel¬ 
vin  declares  that  “  Science  positively  affirms  Creative  Power  ”  ;  that  “  we 
are  absolutely  forced  by  Science  to  believe  with  perfect  confidence  in  a 
Directive  Power  ”  ;  and  that  “if  you  think  strongly  enough,  you  will  be 
forced  by  Science  to  the  belief  in  Go<l”  I  recollect  to  have  heard  Lord 
Kelvin  .speak  to  his  students  .slightingly  of  metaphysics,  as  the  manner 
of  scientists  is,  so  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  noble  Lord  and  famous  sci¬ 
entist  grown  80  metaphysical.  He  seems  clearly  to  perceive  that  the 
purely  mechanical  philosophy  of  nature,  in  which  many  scientists  rest, 
does  not  reflect  on  the  need  and  room  for  some  non-spatial  and  non-per- 
ceptible  element  to  enter  as  causal  factor  in  the  problem,  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  strong  sense  of  how  teleological  nature  has  become  to  the 
thought  of  our  time.  In  which  respects  science  has  gone  far  on  the 
road  to  joining  hands  with  true  philosophy. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  notable  works  in  philosophy  at  present.  The  vol¬ 
ume  on  “  David  Hume”  has  just  been  is.sued  in  “The  World’s  Epoch- 
Makers”  series.*  It  is  from  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  Orr. 
Hume  has  certainly  come  to  his  own  in  these  days.  Dr.  Flint  has  lately 
said  of  him,  in  his  work  on  “  Agnosticism,”  “  Probably  he  is,  of  all  the 
eminent  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  one  who  has  most  af¬ 
fected  the  general  course  and  character  of  British  and  European 
thought,”  and  he  thinks  his  influence,  taken  in  whole,  “  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  have  been  decidedly  for  good.”  And  it  is  certainly  true  that 
Hume’s  influence  has  been  astonishingly  great. 

A  Sociological  Society  has  been  formed  in  London. 

One  of  the  subjects  engaging  the  minds  of  British  philosophers  is  the 
sulKonscious, — that  elusive  element  of  mental  life  which  merits  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  has  ever  received.  The  researches  of  the  late  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  gave  some  stimulus  in  this  direction.  The  subconscious  is,  of 
cour.se,  no  new  thing  in  psychology.  The  merit  of  giving  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicit  recognition  to  the  subconscious  belongs  first  to  Leibnitz  of  the 
great  philosophers.  He  made  “obscure  unconscious  perceptions ”  the 
means  of  “  continuity  ”  between  the  mental  and  the  material  worlds.  In 
less  explicit  ways,  however,  the  idea  of  the  subconscious  dates  back  to 
‘  los.  fid.  *T.  &  T.  Clark,  3s.,  net. 
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Plato  and  the  Sophists.  It  was  expressly  recognized  by  Hamilton  (in 
his  “  Metaphysics  ”).  What  has  in  our  time  been  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  is  the  coming  of  that  content,  or  datum,  which  consciousness  calls 
for,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subconscious.  The  tendency  of  discussion 
has  t>een  towards  showing  the  significance  of  the  subconscious  to  be  the 
systematic  character  of  knowledge  or  the  unity  of  thought  throughout. 
The  subconscious  self  seems  likely  to  come  to  be  thought  of  less  as  a 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  entity  than  as  something  which  draws  its 
significance  from  the  conscious,  while  these  latter  psychical  or  conscious 
states  are  derived  from  the  subliminal  consciousness.  The  subconscious 
must  l)e  taken  as  absolutely  continuous  with  the  conscious,  the  self  being 
thus  the  totality  of  conscious  and  subconscious.  The  subconscious, 
therefore,  points,  albeit  in  a  negative  but  not  unrelated  and  independent 
way,  to  the  systematic  unity  of  consciousness  or  the  universality  of 
thought,  though  the  grounds  for  this  cannot  be  here  set  forth  in  detail. 

Kilmaknock,  Scotland.  *  JaMKS  LinDSAY. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Christian  Church.  By  John 
Edgar  McFadykn,  M.A.  (Gls.),  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Literature  and  Kxej;esis  in  Knox  College,  Toronto.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1903.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  376. 

This  work  is  the  strongest  effort  we  have  seen  to  state  the  Wellhausen 
views  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  church,  who,  for  the  most  part,  still  ac¬ 
cept  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  for  its  face  value.  The  author 
writes  with  deep  seriousness,  having  in  full  view  the  greatness  of  the  de¬ 
mand  which  he  is  making  upon  the  ordinary  reader.  All  along,  also, 
he  betrays  the  sobering  sense  of  responsibility  which  falls  upon  one  who 
feels  compelled  to  abandon  the  views  of  his  earlier  days,  and  of  the  great 
body  of  the  constituency  which  he  is  set  to  serve,  and  whose  interests  he 
evidently  has  deeply  at  heart.  It  is  scarcely  less  than  pathetic  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  ardently  he  st'^uggles  to  convince  himself  that,  great  as  the 
revolution  is  which  he  advocates,  still  it  does  not  matter  much.  The 
.  ’  "  of  the  work,  together  with  its  seriousness,  makes  it  worth  while 

to  deal  with  it  at  some  length,  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  cause  it  so  ably  advocates. 

The  weakness  of  the  author’s  argument  appears  throughout  in  his  un¬ 
derestimation  of  the  strength  of  the  positive  arguments  which  support 
the  conservative  position.  Somewhere  the  author  says,  that,  if  we  are 
not  permitted  to  raise  critical  questions  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
patriarchs  and  other  biblical  characters,  we  would  be  barred  from  rais¬ 
ing  them  concerning  Mohammed  and  the  book  of  Mormon.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  a  fair  statement,  at  least  in  its  implications.  No  one  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  raising  of  objections  to  the  Bible,  or  to  having  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  fairly  presented.  What  we  have  reason  to  object  to  is  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  difficulties  and  the  minimizing  of  the  presumptions  which 
support  the  traditional  view.  Prima  facie  suspicious  circumstances  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  George  Washington  are  more  easily  explained 
away  than  would  be  similar  evidence  against  Benedict  Arnold  or  Aaron 
Burr.  Established  character  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  realm  of  ac¬ 
tual  life.  In  the  case  of  a  man  of  high  repute  for  honesty,  the  “benefit 
of  the  doubt ’’ in  case  of  suspicious  circumstances  counts  very  heavily. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  asked  to  cast  aside  the  prepossessions  raised  by 
the  New  Testament  writers  C9ncerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  modern  theories  of  literary 
criticism,  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  operation.  The  freedom  of 
Prolestantiiin  is  not  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  truth,  or  from  the 
duty  of  forming  our  beliefs  on  the  best  evidence  at  hand  rather  than 
upon  the  suggested  possibilities  of  literary  critics.  We  are,  indeed,  to 
prove  all  things,  but  we  are  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

Our  author  is  to  be  thanked  for  stating  so  openly  the  attitude  of  the 
critical  school  to  which  he  belongs,  concerning  the  content  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  beliefs 
which  Jcsus  actually  entertained.  “There  can  be,”  the  author  main¬ 
tains,  ”  no  practical  doubt  that  Christ  believed  in  the  historicity  of  all 
the  incidents  to  which  he  alluded,  as  well  as  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  if  not  also  in  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  Psalms” 
(p.  209).  The  straits  to  which  he  is  driven  to  support  this  position,  and 
yet  maintain  reverent  regard  for  Christ,  are  certainly  extreme.  To  prove 
the  fallibility  of  Jesus  respecting  ordinary  affairs  upon  which  he  made 
positive  statements,  Dr.  McFadyen  adduces  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  that 
the  “  Son  of  man  should  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.”  Bit,  siys  our  author,  ‘‘that  is  simply  impossible,”  because 
Christ  was  not  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  earth,  and  this  was  not 
the  only  sign  given  to  the  world,  though  Christ  ha<l  said,  ‘‘No  sign 
shall  be  given  you  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  ”  (p.  219). 

All  this  betrays  a  finical  nuthod  of  interpretation  which  must  surprise 
all  ordinary  students  of  literature.  It  requires  a  mind  much  distorted  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  minutiae  of  letters  to  impose  such  a  nar¬ 
rowing  interpretation  of  general  phrases  and  rhetorical  expressions  as 
this  is.  So  clear  is  this  apparent  contradiction  to  the  known  facts  in  the 
terms  of  the  expression,  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  had  little  need  to 
pause  and  explain  that  ‘‘  this  is  a  figure  of  speech.”  lie  had  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  their  familiarity  with  rhe¬ 
torical  modes  of  .speech  than  our  author  has.  The  evangelist  knew  that 
Jesus  was  in  the  grave  only  two  nights  and  one  day.  Why,  then,  did  he 
leave  this  prophecy  in  this  form?  Simply  because  it  was  an  emphatic 
way  of  stating  the  fact  in  round  numbers.  The  Gospels  are  so  full  of 
such  rhetorical  expressions  that  to  stumble  over  such  as  this,  leads  one 
to  exclaim.  What  manner  of  men  are  these  modern  critics  that  they  can¬ 
not  get  over  such  difficulties,  which  are  not  difficulties  in  ordinary  liter¬ 
ature  !  It  is  like  carping  over  the  seeming  mistake  of  the  evangelist, 
who  still  speaks  of  ‘‘the  twelve”  after  Judas  had  committed  suicide, 
and  says,  ‘‘The  eleven  were  gathered  together,”  when  he  expressly  says 
that  Thomas  was  absent. 

A  similar  instance  of  misunderstanding  a  figure  of  speech  occurs  in 
the  author’s  criticism  of  Paul  for  his  rhetorical  use  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
‘‘  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.”  Paul,  in  an 
impassioned  exhortation  to  the  early  disciples  to  care  for  those  who  min- 
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istered  to  them  in  spiritual  thinji^s,  exclaims,  “  Is  it  for  oxen  that  God 
careth,  or  said  he  it  altogether  for  our  sake?  Yea,  for  our  sake  it  was 
written.”  Whereupon  our  author  aflirms,  that  “  Paul  rejects,  and  al¬ 
most  resents  the  idea,  that  such  legislation  should  mean  wbal  it  says.” 
But,  with  this  metho<l  of  interpretation,  what  would  beconie  of  litera¬ 
ture?  If  every  rhetorical  phrase  is  to  be  whittled  down  to  its  exact  lit¬ 
eral  significance,  this  will  become  a  tame  world  indeed,  and  the  Bible  a 
most  inexplicable  mass  of  nonsense.  Has  the  critic  been  so  long  en¬ 
gaged  in  tithing  “mint,  anise,  and  cummin,”  that  he  cannot  recognize 
a  plain  rhetorical  figure  of  miosis  when  an  apostle  uses  it  ?  When  we 
say,  that,  “  after  the  sun  arises,  the  stars  cease  their  shining,”  do  we 
mean  what  we  .say,  or  .say  what  we  mean?  We  say  what  we  mean, 
namely,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  greater  the  smaller  ceases  to  occupy 
our  attention. 

And  so,  on  and  on  the  critic  goes  with  his  misinterpretations  of  many 
of  the  plainest  passages  of  Scripture,  and  drawing  his  conclusions  from 
the  light  of  these  sparks  of  his  own  kindling.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therelore,  to  find  him  stating  that  “  the  Pentateuch  makes  no  claim  any¬ 
where  to  be  from  the  hajid  of  Moses.”  Hut,  unless  this  is  a  mere  quib¬ 
ble  over  the  question  whether  he  di«l  all  the  manual  work  of  writing,  it 
is  meant  to  deny  the  conteinjKj  aneily  of  the  Mosaic  laws  with  the  great 
lawgiver,  which  the  author  does  over  and  over  again,  l.et  the  reader, 
with  this  statement  of  our  author  before  him,  open  to  the  book  of  Le\it- 
icus,  where  he  will  fin*l  that  the  fir.st  verse  asserts  that  what  ininiediately 
follows  is  what  “Jehovah  spake  to  Mo.se  s  in  the  tent  tf  nutting”; 
while,  in  the  bdlowing  twei  ty-seven  chapters,  a  similar  a.‘-s.trlion  is  re¬ 
peated  at  the  oju  ning  of  other  sections  no  less  t>  an  fifty-six  times,  .so 
that  neatly  the  whole  <»f  the  book,  section  liy  section,  is  s  lid  to  have  been 
“spoken  by  Jehovah  to  .Moses.”  '1  he  qiieslifui  is  not,  who,  at  that  time, 
did  the  manual  work  of  the  handwriiim;,  but  whether  these  things  were 
reallv  sp«)ken  to  Moses  at  that  time,  and  whether  the  purporttd  conlem- 
poraneou  history  rt('<)  ds  facts  or  fancies.  This  ]  hr.i.se  is  also  interwo¬ 
ven  in  all  the  last  four  Ixioks  of  t'le  Pentateuch  with  like  fn  quency. 
Ilow,  in  light  of  this,  a  critic  can  say  that  the  Pentateuch  makes  no 
claim  anywhere  to  be  from  the  haiiil  of  Moses,  passes  all  i omjirelunsion. 

Alter  this  we  aie  not  surjirised  at  an\ thing,  not  even  at  the  aiithor’.s 
firm  belief  that  Christ  did  not  tea*  h  the  Mo -aic  authorship  of  the  Peiita 
tench,  though  he  assKuted  it,  at  d  pvtsoimlly  hclii  ved  it.  “  He  does  not 
teach  that  Moses  wrote  the  IViitaieuch.  He  may  assume  it;  he  may  be¬ 
lieve  it;  but  he  does  not  teach  it.  He  does  not  make  it  a  i ondition  of 
salvation  ”  {]).  227).  Hut  it  has  generally  ln:en  supposed  that  example 
was  a  liett*  r  teacher  than  jrrecept.  If  a  theoh  gical  professor  is  know n 
to  believe  that  the  Hible  is  a  tissue  ol  fables,  it  does  not  make  mu  h  <lif- 
fereiice  what  he  teaches  With  his  pen  or  his  lijjs:  his  words  can  be  <lis- 
counted.  Hut  it  is  not  so  ta.sy  to  discount  what  are  known  to  be  his  real 
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convictions.  If  Christ  so  spoke  and  acted  that  he  conveyed  the  uniform 
impression  that  he  believed  in  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  laws  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  he  taught  it  in  the  most  effectual  way.  The  closing  sentence 
of  the  quotation  just  made  betrays  a  lamentable  confusion  of  thought. 
No  one  would  claim  that  belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  nmde  a  condition  of  salvation.  Conservative  critics  are  familiar 
with  the  apostolic  principle,  that,  though  the  fire  may  burn  the  “hay, 
woo'l,  and  stubble”  which  enter  into  the  superstructure  built  upon  the 
one  foundation,  the  builder  may  be  saved,  yet  so  ‘‘  as  by  fire.”  Even  the 
Catholics  allow  for  ‘‘invincible  ignorance.” 

In  other  places,  the  author  represents  the  conservative  view  of  inspira¬ 
tion  as  if  it  gave  an  equal  value  to  all  parts  of  Scripture.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  conserv’ative  critics  are  as  familiar  as  anylxKly 
with  the  principle  that  the  Bible,  like  the  church,  is  “one  Ixxly,  com¬ 
posed  of  many  members.”  As  all  in  the  church  are  not  apostles  or 
prophets,  but  some  only  ‘‘helps”  ;  so,  in  the  Bible,  some  parts  may  t'e 
more  central  than  others,  yet  due  honor  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
we  ik.-r  parts  if  they  have  really  been  made  a  portion  of  the  organism. 
A  familiar  figure  with  conservative  theologians  is,  that,  as  the  body 
m'ght  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  members  without  fatally  touching  the 
life  princi|>le,  so  the  Bible  has  a  vast  amount  of  iife-giving  power  after 
criiicisni  has  robbed  it  of  many  of  its  integral  parts.  One’s  finger  nails, 
and  hair,  and  indeed  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  even  the  rigfit  ha'id  and 
the  right  eye,  might  be  removed,  and  still  the  nnn  live  and  think  and 
feel,  — ill  short,  be  still  a  man.  So  the  Bible  may  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
t.*rms,  and  still  be  ‘‘  the  power  of  God  to  salvati  ni.”  But,  for  all  this, 
as  a  man  w’oiild  be  juitified  in  struggling  inaiifiilly  to  preserve  his  weaker 
ni.'Tiibers,  and  s>  the  Iriie  synrnetry  and  full  efficiency  of  his  bofly,  the 
c’l'.iri  h  is  j'lslifr.-d  in  resisli  ig  the  incursions  «»f  t  le  ‘‘ Bedawins  of  the 
desert,”  w!io  would  capture  the  outposts  of  the  king  loin,  ami  so  unduly 
restrict  her  r.iiige  of  faith  and  impiir  the  efli  deucy  *.f  her  activity,  if  it 
he  asked,  as  it  is,  by  iiniilicatioii  at  least,  over  and  over  again,  why  we 
d  )  not  meekly' subin  t  to  the  excisi  ni  of  those  portions  of  the  Bible 
w'lich  the  nralerii  critics  jiropose  to  make,  the  answer  is,  in  the  first 
])1  ace,  til  It  the  critics  do  not  adduce  suflicieiit  reasons  for  their  proposed 
heroic  surgt  ry. 

The  aut  lor  jf>ins  in  the  coiiqil  lint  that  ”  there  are  still  Popes  among 
the  I’rottstaiits.”  With  leiifoM  force  the  charge  might  !>•  retaliated, 
t’lit  the^e  are  innumerable  sel  -constituted  Popes  among  the  critics. 
I'or  it  is  as  cle  ir  as  day  Lhak  the  deniaiids  many  of  tin  in  make  upon  the 
C  iristi  in  public  are  f  ir  ahead  of  the  rea.soiis  advancerl  in  their  support. 
The  Cliristian  public  is  called  upon  to  accept  a  new  tradition  established 
by  the  critics,  evt-ii  though  they  cannot  set  a  high  value  on  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  is  based.  In  illustration  of  th  s  point  we  can  pause  only 
to  adduce  a  few  other  examples  of  our  author’s  arguments.  But,  as  they 
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are  presumably  the  b'-st  be  has  to  say,  they  may  be  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive.  Moreover,  as  they  are  the  standard  arguments  used  by  nearly,  if 
not  all,  the  leading  modern  criti  !s  in  support  of  their  positions,  they  il¬ 
lustrate  ho.v  narrow  is  the  fouiidaliun  upon  which  their  huge  structure 
is  built. 

The  student  will,  indeed,  be  disappointed  in  this  work,  if  he  looks  for 
any  new  discoveries.  Tije  arguments  are  not  new,  but  are  all  old,  and 
such  as  have  bten  refuted  over  and  over  again.  On  page  82  we  find  the 
author  arguing  ag^inst  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  from 
the  re*'erence  to  Moses’  death  at  its  close,  and  from  the  insertion  into  the 
text  of  the  later  name  Dan  for  the  earlier  name  of  the  place.  We  had 
thought  that  the  principles  of  the  “  lower  ”  or  textual  criticism  had  long 
ago  removed  such  quibbles  from  serious  argumentation.  Because  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  marginal  additions  or  corrections  may  legitimately  find 
their  way  into  an  historical  document,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
whole  document  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  recombined  and  augmented 
beyond  recognition.  I  t  is  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  that,  because  a  scribe 
or  editor  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  and  is  liable  to  minute  error,  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  limit  to  his  fallibility,  or  to  what  he  will  undertake 
to  do  in  the  way  of  editorship.  The  science  of  textual  criticism  has 
seemed  to  prove  tint,  while  small  errors  or  supposed  corrections  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  general  trustworthiness,  there  is  what  is  called  “a  reasona¬ 
ble  ”  limit,  beyond  which  error  becomes  so  patent  that  it  cannot  be  seri¬ 
ously  reckoned  with.  The  critics,  as  in  this  case,  reason  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  get  a  large  error  into  a  manuscript  as  it  is  to  get  in  a  small  one. 
That  is,  that  a  scribe  would  be  as  likely  to  see  a  fly-speck  as  to  see  a 
birn-door,  and  that  the  public  would  be  as  likely  to  let  in  the  whole 
camel  as  they  would  to  let  in  the  camel’s  nose. 

These  two  cases  are,  as  is  usual,  joined  with  the  argument  that  the 
phrase  “the  Canaauite  was  then  in  the  land  ’’  could  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  Moses’  time,  because  it  is  an  “allusion  to  an  incident’’  later  by 
many  centuries  th  in  the  presumed  date  of  the  authorship  !  We  will  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  that  the  author  means  just  what  he  says 
in  this  passage.  What  he  says  is,  that  the  Canaanites  were  not  in  the 
land  until  many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Moses.  But  presumably  this 
is  a  brevitoquence,  in  which  the  reader’s  good  sense  is  trusted  to  supply 
an  ellipsis-making  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  the  Canaauite  was  then 
in  the  land  ’’  to  be,  that  he  was  once  there,  but  has  not  been  there  for  a 
long  while.  Therefore  the  phrase  must  have  Ijeen  introduced  at  a  late 
date;  for  this  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  stock  illustrations  to  prove  that  point. 
But  it  proves  the  point  only  by  forcing  upon  the  words  a  meaning  that 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  inherent  in  the  words.  The  phrase  may  as 
well  mean  “  the  Canaauite  was  atready  in  the  land  ’’  as  “  he  was  once  in 
the  land.” 

Another  reappearance  of  an  ancient  mare’s  nest  is  the  assertion  of  a 
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positive  contrfttliction  between  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24  and  r  Chron.  xxi.  25,  in 
the  matter  of  the  sum  of  purchase  money  paid  by  David  to  Araunah. 
“Ill  Second  Samuel  David  pays  him  fifty  shekels  of  silver;  in  First 
Chronicles  he  gives  him  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  (p.  87).  .  .  Now,’! 
our  author  says,  “  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  both  these  statements  as 
they  stand.”  Of  course  not  as  they  stand  in  the  author’s  combination. 
But,  in  the  places  where  the  statements  occur,  it  is  said  in  Second  Sim- 
uel  that  the  price  paid  was  for  the  threihin^-Jloor  and  the  cxen  ;  or,  if 
differently  pimctuated,  for  the  oXi  n  simply.  Whereas,  in  First  Chroni¬ 
cles  a  general  word  is  used,  which  may  include  the  whole  hill  of  Moriah, 
on  which  the  temple  was  built.  One,  therefore,  has  had  to  a  con¬ 

tradiction  before  he  can  see  it.  The  author  says,  that  to  interpret  these 
passages  so  as  to  avoid  contradiction  is  acting  on  faith,  while  his  methorl 
is  acting  on  evidence,  and  that  the  above  method  of  avoitling  the  contra¬ 
diction  is  ”  capricious,  illogical,  and  unmethodical  ”  (p.  88),  while  his 
arbitrary  dictum ‘‘ is  scientific.”  The  reader  maybe  left  to  judge  to 
which  side  the  adjectives  should  be  applied. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  out  in  his  numerous  similar 
fallacious  assumptions  of  contradictions  and  duplications,  where  every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  imposing  upon  the  passages  interpretations  which 
are  in  every  case  doubtful,  and  in  many  cases  clearly  erroneous.  The 
long  section  which  he  devotes  to  proving  the  duplicate  character  of  the 
story  of  the  I'lood,  takes  no  due  account  of  the  different  significances  of 
the  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  which  naturally  explain  their  use  in 
paragraphs  written  from  different  points  of  view  in  the  writer’s  mind; 
and  passes  over  the  formal  beginning  of  a  new  section,  ‘‘These  are  the 
generations  of  Noah,”  as  though  it  were  a  mere  “  interruption  ”  of  the 
narrative,  instead  of  a  starting-point  for  an  a»lvance  in  the  narrative. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book  the  author  is  candid  enough  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  present  conclu^ions  of  his  school  of  critics  are  not  certain 
enough  to  build  any  system  of  faith  upon.  ”  The  work  of  our  own  age,” 
he  says,  “is  in  all  likelihood  no  more  final  than  that  of  the  age  which 
our  work  tends  in  part  to  supersede  ”  (p.  364).  Why,  then,  we  may  ask, 
should  he  try  to  popularize  it  ?  Why  should  he  try  to  substitute  in  the 
public  mind  what  he  considers  one  uncertainty,  for  another  that  is  1:0 
better?  And  why  should  the  churches  be  called  on  to  accept,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  self-constituted  experts,  conclusions  whose  basis  cannot  be 
made  clear  to  the  general  public,  and  which  they  themselves  confess  are 
but  tentative  ? 

We  bring  no  charge  of  dishonesty  against  the  class  of  critics  to  which 
our  author  belongs.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  very  defective,  in  tbat  it  has  not  given  them  that  broad 
knowledge  of  literature  and  of  human  affairs  which  is  necessary  to  fit 
one  to  be  a  safe  leader  in  criticising  the  old  foundations,  or  in  establish¬ 
ing  new  foundations  for  the  faith  of  the  people.  The  present  volume  is 
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afresh  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Glf^clstoue’s  remark,  that  “  persons 
who  are  engaj'ed  in  political  employment,  or  who  are  in  any  way  habit¬ 
ually  conversant  with  huniaii  nature,  conduct,  and  concerns,  are  much 
less  borne  down  with  skepiicism  than  are  specialists  of  various  kinds,” 
The  professors  in  our  theological  seminaries  need  broad  training  in  the 
principles  of  inductive  logic,  and  in  the  laws  of  evidence  in  general,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  set  in  places  of  authority  to  tell  the  church  what  new  theo¬ 
ries  about  the  Bible  are  so  well  established  that  they  can  propeily  be 
taught  as  doctrines. 

ThK  Pauunk  Ki’ISTLHS.  In'roductory  an  1  Expository  Studies.  By 

the  Rev.  R.  I).  Shaw,  M  A.,  B. I). ,  E<1  inburgh.  8vo.  Pp  xi,  508. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  1903. 

This  volume  may  well  take  the  place  supplied  to  a  former  generation 
by  Conybtare  and  Ilowson's  ”  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,”  which  is 
saying  much  in  its  praise.  It,  however,  does  not  enter  formally  into  the 
biography  of  the  aprjstle,  nor  contain  a  translation  of  the  Epistles.  It 
may,  however,  well  serve  as  an  introduction  and  commentary  combined, 
so  full  is  its  discussion  of  critical  questions  and  its  ex[x>si(ion  of  the 
apostle’s  thoughts.  Throughout,  the  discussion  is  conducted  in  light  of 
the  most  recent  facts  and  theories,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  so  .sane  and 
scholarly  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  all  thoughtful  readers.  The 
writer  maintains  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  the  Epistles  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  apostle,  except  Hebrews.  He  holds  to  a  second  impris¬ 
onment  of  Paul,  and  that  during  his  release  (between  a.d.  64  and  a.d. 
65)  First  Timothy  and  Titus  were  writt'»n,  concluding  with  Second  Tim¬ 
othy  “  from  the  malefactor’s  cell  in  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  hurrying  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  when  the  dusty  Ostian  Way  became  his  Via  Dolorosa,  and  the 
little  hollow  among  the  blue  Italian  hills  the  scene  of  his  exodus  ‘  to  be 
with  ChriAt  ’  ”  (p.  5).  During  the  fourteen  years  (from  a.d.  50  to  a.d. 
65)  over  which  the  Epistles  are  spread,  there  is  a  marked  doctrinal  de¬ 
velopment,  but  not  more  so  than  would  naturally  be  the  case  amid  the 
changing  scenes  of  the  period. 

Second  Thessalonians  is  hel  1  to  have  been  written  largely  to  counter¬ 
act  the  misinterpretations  of  passages  in  the  First  Epistle  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  restraining  power  which  is  delaying  the  full 
manifestation  of  thn  Man  of  Sin  is  ‘‘the  power  of  Rome  personified  in 
the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Hence  one  of  the  moat  powerful  reasons  for  Chris¬ 
tian  supplications  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  ”  (p  44).  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  the  Jews  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
Christianity.  Upon  the  Galatian  question,  Dr.  Shaw  takes  e.ssentially 
the  same  ground  with  Ramsay,  that  the  churches  were  .situated  in  South 
Galatia,  rather  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

The  author’s  treatmetit  of  the  “  fact  and  theory  ”  of  the  atonement  as 
embodied  in  Romans  is  specially  to  be  commended. 

‘‘Figurative  analogies  that  lie  embedded  in  his  [Paul’s]  expressions 
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must  not  be  pushed  to  extreme  issues,  otherwise  we  shall  find  that,  like 
all  analogies  unwisely  ridden,  they  may  lead  us  to  the  crudest  error. 
He  lues  language  that  best  seems  to  him  to  convey  the  truth,  but  he  is 
in  a  sphere  where  human  language  never  can  adequately  express  the  full 
contents  of  the  Divine  mind  or  the  Divine  acts.  It  must  be  humbly  ac- 
knowltclged  that  no  theory,  from  the  most  baldly  forensic  and  matter- 
of-fact,  I0  the  most  subtly  speculative  and  transcendental,  has  ever  com¬ 
pletely  .satisfi  rd  men’s  minds  in  explaining  tne  relation  between  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  human  sin.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  find  depths  ‘deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounde*!,’  and  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  that  there  is  really  no  bottom  to  these  depths. 
Human  experience  teaches  a  lowlier  wisdom.  Many  things  that  are 
tli**mseKes  a  myster)' still  remain  the  ‘master-light  of  all  our  seeing.’ 
All  reverent  theories  of  the  Redeemer’s  sacrifice  are  helpful,  and  doubt¬ 
less  contain  various  hints  and  gleams  of  the  ‘manifold  uisdom  of  God,’ 
that  may  do  much  to  confirm  us  in  an  intelligent  faith.  At  the  same 
time  the  surest  verification  is  not  in  a  logical  rationale  but  in  Christian 
experience”  (p.  227). 

But  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  clearness  of  the  author’s  style, 
the  keenness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  general  helpfulness  of  his  dis¬ 
cussions. 

New  Light  on  the  New  Te.stamenT:  An  Account  of  Some  Inter¬ 
esting  Discoveries  which  liear  Important  Testimony  as  to  the  Time 
when  the  Gospels  and  Other  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ¬ 
ten.  By  Parke  P.  P'i.ournoy,  D  D.,  author  of  "The  Searchlight  of 
Hippolytus.”  Introrluction  by  Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield, 
D  I).,  LL.D.  121110.  Pp.  xxi,  193.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press.  75  cents,  net. 

Dr.  Flournoy  has  rendered  a  rare  service  to  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic  who  have  not  had  time  to  make  special  study  of  apologetical  litera¬ 
ture,  by  bringing  to  them  fresh  information  clearly  stated  upon  several 
important  subjects.  In  an  interesting  manner  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
recent  recovery  of  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  the  discovery  of  the  Apology  of 
Aristides  (written  in  the  year  124),  and  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Gospel  of  Peter  in  Egypt,  which  have  been  largely  in.slrumental 
in  compelling  Harnack  and  other  German  critics  to  admit  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dates  assigned  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  substantial¬ 
ly  correct;  so  that  the  New  Testament  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
the  first  centurv,  and  as  the' expression  of  the  beliefs  concerning  Christ 
and  Christian  doctrine  entertained  by  the  companions  of  Christ.  In  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  New  Testament  we  are  going  back  to  Christ. 

The  Only  Key  to  Daniel’s  Prophecies.  By  W.  S.  Auchincloss. 
Introduction  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  En¬ 
gland.  i6mo.  Pp.  173.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  1903. 
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Though  containing  some  assumptions  which  seem  destitute  of  good 
foundation,  like  that  on  page  72,  in  which  he  concludes  that  Christ  was 
lx>rn  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  this  excel¬ 
lently-printed  little  volume  is  not  without  much  value.  The  scheme  by 
which  ihe  author  makes  the  twelve  hundred  ami  ninety  days  of  Daniel 
close  at  Pentecost  A. n,  33  is  specially  worthy  of  note.  Altogether  this 
little  book  will  be  found  to  contain  much  well-sifted  information  and 
judicious  interpretation. 

Broadhr  Binr.K  Study.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams.  Titr  PknTatf.uch. 
By  Rev.  Ai.kxandkk  PaTTKKSon,  author  of  “  The  Greater  bile  and 
W<  rk  of  Christ.”  i2mo.  Pp.  236.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.  75  cents,  net. 

This  volume  is  worthy  of  very  high  commendation.  The  author  is 
lo}al  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  skilltully  presents  the  arguments  in  their  support,  and  defends  them 
from  captious  criticism.  The  defeiis*,  however,  largely  consists  in  such 
a  clear  and  luminous  arrangement  and  exposition  of  the  matter  that  all 
objections  fall  away  of  their  own  accord.  As  a  handbook  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  for  ready  and  constant  reference,  it  is  invaluable.  Ihestjleof 
the  argument  is  not  dogmatic,  but  tentative,  and  considerate  of  opposing 
views.  On  a  few  points  we  should  disagree  with  the  author.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  he  is  inclined  to 
assign  the  six  days  of  creation,  not  to  the  whole  periorl,  but  to  a  limited 
period  just  prece<ling  the  introduction  of  man.  Still  he  is  will  ng  to 
make  this  extended  enough  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands  of  science. 
Again,  in  his  treatmerrt  of  chronology,  while  admitting  th  it  it  is  not  so 
definite  as  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  genealogical  tables  in  Gen¬ 
esis  would  make  it,  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  relief  which  this 
would  give  him,  but  speaks  as  though  it  must  be  assumed  that  Noah  ac¬ 
tually  lived  to  within  a  year  of  Abraham’s  birth,  and  Shem  until  after 
the  birth  of  Isaac  (p.  132).  We  could  wish  that  the  author  had  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Professor  William  Henry  Green’s  classic  discussion  of  Prim¬ 
itive  Chronology  in  the  Bihi.iothkca  Sacra  for  April,  1H90.  But  these 
defects  scarcely  detract  at  all  from  the  value  of  a  most  u.seful  volume. 

Thk  Mkdiation  of  Jksus  Christ:  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
Biblical  Dogmatics.  By  M11.T0N  S.  Tkrky,  D. D. .  Lb  D. ,  Profes.sor  in 
G-irrett  Biblical  Institute.  i2mo.  Pp.  196.  New  York:  Faton  & 
Mains.  75  cents,  net. 

In  this  little  volume  the  learned  and  skillful  exegete  reviews  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  which  set  forth 
the  nature  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  work.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  a 
most  valuable  handbook  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  positian  of 
the  author  is  that  of  a  devout  believer  in  the  Bible,  but  of  one  who  is 
somewhat  free  in  his  methods  of  interpretation.  He  sums  up  his  conclu¬ 
sions  as  most  satisfactorily  met  in  the  conception  of  the  ”  mystical  body 
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of  Christ  ”  into  which  the  believer  becoTies  incorporated,  and  by  this 
union  sanctified  and  saved.  But  the  author  recognizes  “  a  certain  di¬ 
vine  necessity  for  the  me<liatorial  sufferings  of  Christ”  (p.  iSi).  The 
necessity,  however,  he  would  pUce  in  the  nature  and  situation  of  man. 
But  since  man  is  an  object  of  God’s  creation,  God  has  obligated  himself 
in  the  fact  of  creation  to  manifest  to  the  human  race  "the  righteousness 
of  love  and  the  love  of  righteousness  ”  which  appears  in  the  "  redemp¬ 
tive  manifestation  of  himself  in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (p.  183). 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this  statement  of  the  cas2  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  that  which  the  author  disci dms.  It  simply  throws  the 
difficulty  back  into  the  sphere  of  God’s  original  creative  acts;  for  the 
creation  of  man  is  a  result  of  a  wisely  directed  divine  choice,  and  so  may 
be  regarded  as  a  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  making  man  so  that 
he  was  in  need  of  such  a  manifestation  of  divine  love  as  appeared  in  the 
Christ,  God  was  but  revealing  a  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  as  well  as 
one  of  man’s  nature  and  condition.  It  was  the  divine  choice  to  make 
man  upon  so  large  a  scale  and  possessed  of  such  kingly  prerogatives 
that  his  redemption  and  perfection  could  be  secured  by  no  less  a  sacri¬ 
fice  than  that  which  was  made  in  Christ. 

ThR  RRCOVKRY  and  RK.STATRMRNT  OF  THR  GOSPKI..  By  LORAN  Da- 

VI D  Osborn,  Ph.D.  8vo.  I’p.  xxvi,  253,  Chicago:  The  University 

of  Chicago  Press. 

This  work  is  that  of  an  author  who  is  somewhat  unduly  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  the  departure  of  modern  Christianity  from  the  ideals  set 
forth  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  With  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  we  heartily  agree:  "The  gospel  of  Jesus,  as  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  evangelical  narratives,  is  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  constitutes  the  permanent  Chris¬ 
tian  message,  set  forth  in  living  terms  that  every  generation  can  untler- 
stand  ”  (p.  249).  But  in  the  development  of  his  subject  he  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  a  distinctiori  without  a  difference  between  Jems  and  the 
portrait  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The  Bible,”  he 
says,  "is  not  the  fimndation  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  Bible  dies  not 
come  first,  and  then  Jesus,  because  the  Bible  tells  of  him.  Jesus  comes 
first,  he  is  the  reality,  he  actually  entered  into  history  and  wrought  out 
redemption  in  the  midst  of  huminity;  the  Bible  is  the  record  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  Jesus  and  his  wor’ic  of  redemption”  (p.  188).  But 
even  the  author  himself  admits  later  that  the  only  picture  we  have  of 
Christ  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  Bible.  The  rays  of  light  which 
reach  us  from  this  exalted  Suil  of  Righteousness  have  all  come  through 
that  lens.  We  cannot  discredit  the  lens  without  discrediting  the  picture. 
This  the  author  as  much  as  says  on  page  201:  "  Probably  the  church 

has  been  justified  in  always  placing  the  person  of  Christ  before  his  work. 
Is  he  such  a  person  as  can  accomplish  the  divine  task  he  has  undertaken? 
is  a  question  of  fundamental  importance.  The  Christian  conception  of 
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this  person,  however,  should  he  delerniined  for  us,  not  hy  what  men 
thought  concerning  the  matter  in  the  fourth  century,  hut  hy  what  the 
New  Testament  says  about  him  and  hy  what  we  may  justly  infer  from 
this.” 

Hut  this  admission  disposes  of  a  large  part  of  the  author’s  work,  in 
which  he  magtiifies  what  he  calls  the  “scientific  reopening”  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  which  is  little  else  than  an  effort  to  get  outside  of  the  flircct  rays  of 
light,  and  walk  in  the  shadowy  twilight  of  the  diffused  rays.  Keeping 
these  things  in  mind,  the  reader  will  find  the  hook  itimulatiiig  and  htlp> 
ful  in  many  respects. 

Dik  RKr.inroM  BAnvr^o.viKX'}  und  Assyrians.  Von  Morris  Jastrow, 
Jr.  Vom  Verfasser  vollstan  lig  durohgesehene  und  durch  Uni- und 
Ulierarheituiigauf  den  neueslen  Stand  der  Forshung  gehrachte  deutsche 
Uberselzung.  Giessen:  J.  Ricker’sche  Verlagshuchhandlung  1902-03. 
Lieferung  I. -III. — To  he  complete  in  about  ten  numbers  d  M.  1.50. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  M.  Jastrow’s  ”  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assy¬ 
ria”  appear  in  a  German  edition,  th  inks  to  the  enterprise  of  J.  Kicker’s 
publisnirig  firm  in  Giessen.  Author  and  publisher  alike  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  for  the  book  is  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

There  is  no  need  of  speaking  here  of  the  work  in  detail,  because  its 
American  edition  is  so  well  known.  But  we  must  point  out  that  the 
notewortriy  thing  about  this  German  edition  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
translation,  but  a  revised,  really  a  second,  edition.  All  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  are  taken  into  account  and  treated  by  Jastrow,  who  has  brought 
his  Ijook  up  to  the  present  date.  This  was  of  course  necessary  in  a  new 
edition;  for,  in  the  rapidly  moving  science  of  Assyriology,  the  results 
even  of  a  book  which  was  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  189S,  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  edition  was  published,  are  modified  and  corrected  sometimes  in  i  n- 
portant  points  as  new  light  is  shed  on  the  problems  by  criticism  iiid  dis¬ 
covery.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  German  edition  is  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  American;  on  the  contrary,  the  American  is  every  where  the 
basis.  The  new  discoveries  are  carefully  used  and  incorporated,  with  the 
result  that  many  old  points  are  made  more  cenain,  and  many  new  ones 
introduced.  This  affects  in  the  parts  i-3  which  are  before  us  tchaps.  i.- 
xii.,  almost  complete):  (i)the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 
/Assyria;  (2)  the  description  of  the  Pantheon  before  the  time  of  Hammu¬ 
rabi,  where  new  deities  couhl  be  introduced,  anil  the  characterization  of 
already  known  gods  in  some  instances  corrected;  (3)  the  Pantheon  at 
Hammurabi’s  time,  which  could  lie  controlled  by  the  new  texts 
The  still  outstanding  parts  promise  to  be  of  great  importance,  especial¬ 
ly  the  great  division  on  the  Religious  Literature,  where  the  German  edi¬ 
tion  will  in  all  probability  mark  a  decided  improvement  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  is  therefore  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  that  we  look  forward  to 
them.  Julius  A.  Bswbr. 
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A  History  of  tfik  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (The  Historical 
Stories  for  Bible  Studen  s.)  Bv  GkorGF. Sthfhkn  Goodspkkd,  Pli.U., 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  a 
aiap  and  I’lans.  121110.  Pp.  xiti,  422.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
boiis.  1902. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  stated  to  he  “  to  represent,  in  some  approxi¬ 
mate  ni(?asure,  the  present  standard  of  Assyriological  science,  and  to  lie 
rea'Onably  free  from  faults  of  expression”  (p.  ix).  On  the  whole,  this 
end  seems  to  he  attained,  resultirg  in  a  he  ok  of  moderate  size  and  with 
fewer  mistakes  than  could  naturally  be  expected  from  an  author  who  is 
not  himself  an  original  authority.  In  general,  however,  a  fuller  and 
better  presentation  of  the  subject  will  he  found  in  Rogers’  summary  of 
facts  as  given  in  his  two  volumes  ”  History  of  Babylonia  and  A.ssyria.” 
To  those  w’ho  do  not  care  for  so  full  an  account,  this  volume  will  very 
well  suflice. 

A  few  of  the  slips  incident  to  such  an  attempt  to  present  the  subject  at 
second  hand  rather  than  from  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources  are  worthy  of  mention.  On  page  98  we  are  told  that  ‘‘the  pal¬ 
ace  or  temple  was  not  built  upon  the  level  of  the  ground,  but  upon  a  rec- 
t{;ngulHr  brick  platform,”  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  On 
page  96  slipper-.shaped  coffins  are  enumerated  as  characteristic  of  early 
Babylonian  art;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  belong  to  even  late 
Babylonian  art,  but  are  only  intro<luced  in  the  Parthian  period.  On 
page  335  Belit  is  represented  as  the  consort  of  Shamash;  whereas  it 
should  have  been  cons^irt  of  Bel  of  Nippur.  An  excellent  selected  bibli¬ 
ography  is  appended  to  the  volume,  but  the  liody  of  the  liook  is  so  defi¬ 
cient  in  references  that  it  is  difficult  to  verify  many  of  the  speculative 
views  with  which  the  lx)ok  alxiunds. 

DKVF.I  OPMF.NT  OF  MUST.IM  TiIKOLOGY,  JURISPRtJDKNCF.  AND  CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL  Thkory.  By  Professor  Duncan  B.  Macdonald.  Pp.  ix,  386. 
New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  19^13.  $1.25,  net. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Semitic  Series  edited  by  Professor 
Craig;  doubly  welcome  and  important  because  it  does  not  merely  give  in 
lucid  an<l  popular  form  what  has  been  presented  elsewhere  in  Phiglish 
booVs,  however  valuable  that  might  lie,  but  because  it  fills  in  a  most 
competent  manner  a  gap  in  our  literature,  which  has  been  felt  by  all 
American  students  of  Arabic.  Here  we  have  treated  in  a  concise  and 
clear  way  the  development  of  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  Theory,  in  Islam,  their  close  relation  and  their  action  on  each 
other  as  well  as  the  various  foreign  influences,  especially  Christian  and 
Persian,  on  the  development  of  the  Muslim  system  from  the  time  after 
Mohammed’s  death  down  to  the  present.  The  author  has  clearly  grasped 
the  main  principles  of  the  various  thinkers,  and  has  stated  them  in  an 
easy  way;  there  is  nothing  labored  in  the  presentation  even  of  the  most 
abstruse  speculations,  philosophical  as  well  as  theological.  Students  of 
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Arabic  will  be  glatl  to  own  this  book,  but  not  they  only.  Students  of  his¬ 
torical  thtology  and  of  comparative  religion  will  also  be  especially  grate¬ 
ful  to  Professor  Macdonald  for  his  capital  book,  because  it  gives  them 
material  which  they  need  very  much,  and  which  they  could  hardly  get 
anj  where  else  unless  they  are  sjiecialists  in  Arabic  literature. 

Juwus  A.  Bkwhr. 

Evolution  of  thk  Japanpsk,  Social  and  Psychic.  By  Sidnf.y  h. 
Gui.ick,  M.A.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Boanl  in  Japan.  8vo. 
Pp.  vi,  457.  Chicago:  Pleming  11.  Revell  Co.  $2.00,  net. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  compact  and  well-printed  volume  a  more 
comprehensive,  instructive,  and  trustworthy  treatise  upon  the  present 
conditions  and  prospects  of  the  Japanese  Phnpire  than  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  linglish  language.  The  author  has  lived  there  from 
his  childhood,  has  studied  widely  in  foreign  universities,  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  in  misiion ary  and  philanthropic  work  in  the  Phnpire.  This 
experience  has  put  him  in  position  to  investigate  the  history  and  present 
conditions  of  the  people  which  no  other  writer  has  had.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  he  has  improved  to  the  utmost,  and  in  thirty-seven  chapters  has 
collected  and  put  into  excellent  literary  form  a  mass  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  history,  religion,  sacial  condition,  intellectual  aptitude, 
moral  practices,  and  national  aspirations  which  is  simply  indispensable 
to  any  serious  student  of  that  most  interesting  people.  While  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  he  is  at  the  same  time  always  sympa¬ 
thetic. 

Thk  Liff.  and  lyKTTi-tRS  of  Chari.ks  Buti.kr.  By  Francis  Hovf.y 
tiToDDAKD,  I'rofcssor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  New 
York  University.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  357.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sous. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
Christian  businessmen  vviio  did  so  much  to  foster  and  direct  the  Chris¬ 
tian  activities  of  every  sort  in  this  country  during  the  nineteenth  cent, 
ury.  He  was  born,  at  Kinderhook  Landing,  on  the  Hudson  River,  New 
York,  in  1802,  and  continued  the  activities  of  his  noble  life  up  to  the 
very  time  of  his  death,  in  1897.  In  his  early  years  he  was  associated  in 
business  with  Martin  Van  Bnren  and  the  remarkable  class  of  New  York 
politicians  at  that  time.  Later  he  became  prominent  in  developing  and 
promoting  the  various  (in  uicial  and  commercial  agencies  that  so  rapidly 
developed  our  Western  country;  being  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  location  where  Chicago  now  stands,  and  to  make  real- 
estate  investments  there  for  Eastern  capitalists.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  his  services  to  the  world  were  those  rendered  for  Eastern  capital¬ 
ists  in  dissuading  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  from  the  contem¬ 
plated  repudiation  of  debts  incurred  in  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvements.  His  life  was  that  of  a  sin- 
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cere  Christian  carefully  observant  of  all  Christian  virtues  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  various  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  institutions,  especially  of  an  educational  sort.  To  the  last  he 
was  one  of  the  most  generous  patrons  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  The  biography  is  prepared  in  excellent  taste  and  with 
a  rare  appreciation  of  the  subject  atul  of  his  relation  to  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  century  in  which  he  filled  so  important  a  part.  As  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  general  history,  as  well  as  a  personal  biography,  it  is  invalu¬ 
able  and  of  permanent  interest. 

SancTa.  Paula:  A  Romance  of  the  Fourth  Century.  By  Walter  Cop¬ 
land  Pkrry.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  334.  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1902.  6s. 

Few  indeed  are  the  novels,  based  on  ancient  history,  worthy  to  be 
ch^ssed  with  Wallace’s  “Ben-Hur,”  or  Sienkiewicz’s  “Quo  Vadis,” 
which  are  lx>th  successful  in  their  reconstruction  of  the  spirit  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  at  the  same  time  are  pleaiing  and  entertaining  in  themselves. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  uninteresting  and  tedious  narrative  based  on 
the  life  of  St.  Paula.  At  times  it  is  even  untrue  to  ancient  life  and  inac¬ 
curate  in  its  reconstruction  of  the  period.  The  first  part  is  in  the  form 
of  a  romance,  but  this  passes  in  the  latter  half  into  little  more  than  a 
church  history,  of  which  the  principal  character  is  Jerome.  w.D. 

Storiks  in  Stone  from  the  Roman  Forum  By  Isabel  Lovell. 
121110.  Pp.  258.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1902.  $1.50,  net. 

This  book,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a  popular  account  of  the  stories  and 
legends,  mainly  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Forum  and  of  the  buildings  in  and  about  the  Forum.  The  au¬ 
thor  draes  not  lay  claim  to  archieological  knowledge,  and  the  reader  need 
not  expect  to  find  it.  Coming  so  soon  af'er  the  important  discoveries  in 
the  Forum,  the  Ixiok  is  especially  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  one  looks 
in  vain  for  some  description  of  these  excavations,  the  results  of  which 
were  so  remarkable  that  they  aroused  in  an  unusual  degree  the  interest 
of  the  educated  world.  Although  some  of  the  questions  a  traveler  may 
ask  upon  his  first  visit  to  this  great  center  of  Roman  life  are  here  an¬ 
swered,  they  are  the  questions  that  pertain,  for  the  most  part,  to  legend¬ 
ary  lore,  and  this  the  author  has  collected  with  great  industry.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  .student  will  find  little  to  assist  him  in  the  difficulties  he  encoun¬ 
ters  in  attempting  to  explain  the  actual  remains  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

w.D. 

The  Story  of  Athens:  A  Record  of  the  Life  and  Art  of  the  City  of 
the  Violet  Crown,  read  in  its  Ruins  and  in  the  Lives  of  Great  Atheni¬ 
ans.  By  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Architecture 
in  Princeton  University,  and  Sometime  Ft-llow  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  532.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.  1902.  $2.40,  net. 
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Mr.  Butler’s  “  Story  of  Athens”  is  well  and  entertainingly  written. 
The  author’s  style  and  diction,  although  at  times  somewhat  highly  col¬ 
ored,  is  still  very  pleasing  and  attractive.  The  book  is  not  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  a  description  of  the  monumental  remains  of  ancient  Athens,  but 
it  may  more  properly  be  described  as  a  history  of  the  city  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  mythical  period,  “  the  dusk  of  the  gods”  down  to  the  present  time. 
Modern  Athens,  in  the  “age  of  recovery,”  receives  attention  in  the  last 
chapter,  of  which  the  description  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  in 
1896  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 

In  the  second  chapter,  entitled  Homer’s  Athens,  the  author  reviews 
the  pn  historic  features  of  the  city,  then  no  more  renowned  than  Myce¬ 
nae  or  Tiryns,  the  homes  of  Agamemnon  and  of  Perseus.  The  excava¬ 
tions  of  recent  years  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
‘  Mycenaean  ’  civilization.  The  history  of  the  Greeks’  defense  of  their 
native  land  against  the  Persians  is  vividly  told,  although  the  writer  here, 
as  elsewhere,  draws  at  times  upon  his  imagination;  the  narration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  exceedingly  animated  and  fresh,  and  holds  the  attention  through 
to  the  end.  Mr.  Hutler  niuiutains  his  vivid  st}  le  in  the  description  of 
the  Gohlen  Age  of  Athenian  life  and  art,  the  great  fifth  century.  As 
much  attention  is  given  to  a  portrayal  of  the  historic  characters,  Peri¬ 
cles,  Thucydides,  Phi«lias,  who  made  the  century  so  famous,  as  to  the 
extant  products  of  this  period  in  art  and  literature. 

The  pleasing  impression  one  receives  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  one  liundre*!  and  fifty  and  more  illustrations.  Most  of  these, 
especi.dly  those  repres-nting  the  munuments  of  architecture,  are  line- 
drawings,  ‘  in  order  to  overcome  the  exaggerated  perspect  ve  of  ph</to- 
grajihs,  and  to  d<r  away  with  the  deceptive  color-s.htme,  by  .vhicli  the 
golden-yel.ow  marble  of  the  ancient  buildings  is  made  to  apjrear  brown 
or  black  against  a  white  sky.’  Allh(>ugh  only  the  outlines  are  t..us  ])re- 
senled,  the  effect  is  singularly  beautiful.  W.D. 


I.TrnRxsHRoT  I'tJKMS  M AN V1-SIIKR7.  Pfedigten  vou  T’kicit  KvJSKr..  Pp. 

I  J5  Schkendi /.  bei  Leipzig:  W.  Schafer.  1903.  M.  2.cxj;  oound, 

M.  2.50. 

What  a  striking  title  !  ‘‘ Bread  of  I.ife  for  the  Heart  of  the  Man”! 

The  conU  Ills  j  istify  it.  These  sermons,  jrreacl  ed  mostly  to  men  in  one 
of  the  German  jrrisoiis,  must  have  been  very  effective  when  spr^keii: 
their  power  and  warmth  :ire  even  felt  in  cold  print.  They  are  simple 
and  short.  There  is  nothing  .sensrtional  about  thnn,  but  they  are  full  of 
fine  psychological  insight,  and  eminently  practical.  There  is  a  force, 
atnl  yet  at  the  same  time  a  cha'in,  in  them,  that  cannot  be  mi‘>‘td;  they 
are  far  above  the  average  sermons,  and  stand  repeaUd  reading.  The 
cheap  jrrice  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  they  well  de¬ 
serve  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Juuus  A.  Bkwhk. 
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Dhr  alte  Weg  zum  alten  GotT.  Gedanken  und  Betrachtungen  iiber 
wichlige  Fragen  des  ctiristlichen  Glaubens.  Von  Lie.  Albert  Bruck¬ 
ner.  Mit  eineni  Vorwart  von  Prof.  Dr  O.  Kirn.  Pp.  iii.  Schken- 
ditz  bci  Leipzig:  W.  Schafer.  1903.  M.  1.20;  bound,  M.  2.00. 

Bruckner  is  a  pastor  and  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Basle  at  the 
same  time.  One  should  exprect,  therefore,  from  him  a  combination  of 
scholarly  insight  and  pract  cal  wisdom.  And  this  is  what  we  find  in 
these  meditations  of  his  on  su:h  themes  as  the  permanent  value  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  the  way  to  independence, 
the  blessing  of  care,  and  so  on  With  all  its  boasted  greatncs.s,  the  world 
still  has  need  of  God,  and  the  way  to  him  is  still  the  same,  -  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Christian  view  of  God  and  the  world  need  not  stand  back  of  any 
other;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  satisfying  one.  The  manner  in 
which  Bruckner  handles  the  various  themes  to  emphasize  these  lessons  is 
extremely  simple  and  clear.  It  is  a  l)ook  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  who  are  thinking  of  religious  problems,  but  also  of 
other  ones,  especially  of  such  »*s  like  to  .see  a  liberal  theologian  empha- 
s'z'ng  with  all  his  power  the  great  funda-nental  prinHples  of  the  gospel, 
believing  still  in  “the  old  way  to  the  old  Gxi.”  The  theologian  will 
Icirn  nothing  new  from  this  b  K>k,  but  it  is  not  written  for  him.  The 
minister,  however,  will  find  many  helpful  thoughts  in  it  for  his  work 
among  inquiring  people,  who  are  confu-ied  by  the  results  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Professor  Kirn,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  has  written  a  short 
pieface.  Jui.ius  A.  Bewkr. 

NiiCT/.scitK  DHR  “Antichrist,”  Fine  Untersurhung  von  Dr.  Paul 
.scii  WAKTZicoi'FE.  l*p.  6/.  Sjhkeiiditz  bet  Leipzig:  W.  Schafer.  1903. 
M.  i.oo;  liouini,  M.  1.60. 

H  »w  was  it  possible  that  so  profoundly  religious  a  man  as  T-riedricli 
N  etzsclie,  whose  lieait  w.is  filled  with  a  deep  longing  for  G  wl,  could  be- 
cpine  Mich  a  bitter  hater  of  Christiaiiiiy  that  he  gloried  in  calling  hini- 
sdf  the  Antichrist?  Th  s  is  the  problem  which  IVufessor  Scliwart/.koi  ff 
CO  isiders  and  att-niptst o  srlve  in  this  fascinating  little  book.  He  seeks 
to  uiidrrslan  I  Nie'zs.lie’s  liatreil  in  coiinectio  t  w  th  h  s  whole  ])]iil>/.*o- 
p'ly,  ainl  conies  to  the  concliis  on  that  li  s  )>biloso}diical  \iewof  the 
w  )rk,  tog  ther  with  certain  historical  nii->iin'lerstaii  lings,  explains  his 
theoreti  al  anla.'miisni;  but  th  it  his  pcrs<ttuil  h  rtred  can  be  explained 
only  by  pen;  null  reas  ms  of  a  p  ithological  n  iture. 

tSchwar  zkopff’s  atgnnieiits  are  convin  diigly  put  forwanl  with  great 
synip  ithy  and  earnestness.  He  finds  words  of  lejirorif  as  well  as  of  ex- 
cus.*  for  this  iiincli  lia'ed  and  }et  a’so  niiicli-celebrated  man,  ft^r  he  tries 
to  un<ler.^t  uni  him  in  his  love  and  in  his  liatred:  sees  how  his  unajijieased 
hunger  after  (iod,  desp  tiring  of  ever  being  stilled,  makes  him  believe 
that  It  is  leally  only  an  imagination;  how,  smarting  under  the  terrible 
loss,  he  becomes  bitter  to  the  extreme. 

The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Nietzsche,  arid 
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can  be  heartily  commended  to  every  one  who  wants  to  understand  him 
better.  -  Jui.ius  A.  Bkwer. 

An  Examination  ok  Society  from  the  Standpoint  of  Evolution.  By 

Louis  Walus.  8vo.  Pp.  325.  Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Argus  Press. 

This  volume  is  a  treatise  upon  the  thesis  “  Social  cleavage  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  the  capitalization  of  social  development”  (p.  51). 
By  this,  however,  the  author  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  the  well- 
known  fact  that  everywhere  mat  kind  has  taken  advantage  of  superior 
natural  endowment,  whether  it  be  of  mental  capacity,  of  inherited  op¬ 
portunities,  or  of  material  possessions,  to  establish  a  ruling  class  whose 
main  effort  has  lx*en  to  sustain  themselves  in  comfort  and  ease,  while  the 
great  masses  who  are  more  unfortunate  are  compelled  to  accept  an  in¬ 
ferior  position;  all  of  which  is  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  Saviour’s  saying, 
“The  poor  you  have  always  with  you.”  The  author’s  definition  of  cap¬ 
ital,  however,  is  specially  clear  and  helpful.  “  Total  capital  exists  ( first) 
in  the  form  of  widely  distributed  material  p’ants,  machines,  and  tools  of 
all  description;  and  (second)  in  the  form  of  a  vast  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  many  experts  ” 
(p.  310).  The  hurtful  form  of  capitalistic  nronopoly  the  author  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  that  which  acquires  possession  in  land;  so  that  his  chief 
remedy  is  something  after  the  single-tax  system,  advocated  by  Henry 
George.  The  author  .says,  “  Our  present  .system  of  property  and  of  tax¬ 
ation  operates  uncon«-ciously  to  establish  everywhere  in  civilized  society 
an  informal  hearth  Trust.  It  is  the  Earth  Trust  that  lies  unperceived  at 
the  heart  of  the  present  industrial  problem.  It  is  the  Earth  Trust  that 
gives  vitality  to  capitalistic  trusts.  If  the  Earth  Trust  were  abolished, 
capitalists  could  not  combine  from  one  end  of  a  country  to  another  for 
purposes  of  extortion.  The  self-interest  of  capitalists  would  be  turned 
against  itself,  and  forced  to  compete  for  the  public  good  ”  (p.  315). 

In  a  note  he  adds,  “  If  the  single  tax  is  a  wise  program,  it  excludes  all 
CJinpensation  to  laf-downers.  In  order  to  compensate  landowners,  it 
would  be  necessary  bo  issue  bonds  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  improved 
and  vacant  land  now  held  by  private  persons.  It  would  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  annual  interest  on  these  bonds  equal  to  the  present  annual 
value  of  the  land.  The  usual  amount  of  revenue  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses  would  have  to  be  raised  also;  and  socieiy  would  thus  tare  wor.se 
than  at  present.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  single  tax  would  at  first  per¬ 
haps  tend  to  make  a  breach  in  the  present  ethical  sense  of  society;  but 
it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  present  ethical  sense  of  society  is  based 
on  very  insecure  foundations.  The  earlier  single-tax  advocate  said  that 
his  program  would  conserve  the  present  ethical  sense.  He  said  that  no 
compensation  shold  be  given  for  land  because  '  the  value  of  land  is  due 
to  no  individual  exertions  or  labors,  but  to  nature  and  society.’  The 
single-tax  argument  shows  that  capital  ought  to  be  left  in  private  hands 
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at  present  (and  perhaps  always),  as  a  matter  of  expediency;  but  capital, 
as  our  inquiry  shows,  is  due  as  much  to  forces  outside  the  individual  as 
land  values  are.  Conduct  on  the  pirt  of  individuals  or  society  is  right 
because  it  is  good;  not  eood  because  right  **  (p.  315). 

It  is  not,  however,  the  author’s  purpose  in  the  book  to  give  a  formal 
defense  of  the  single-tax  theory,  but  to  give  such  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  progress  of  society  as  shall  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  drawing  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  past,  and  applying  them  to  the  future.  To  this  end  he 
gives  a  rapid  survey  of  th^  social  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest 
ages,  beginning  with  the  Stone  age,  dwelling  at  much  length  upon  Ori¬ 
ental  civilization,  and  then  more  briefly  treating  of  Classic  and  Western 
civilization.  An  abnormal  amount  of  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  th« 
social  development  of  the  Israelites.  This  part  of  the  work  is  vitiated 
by  his  unsuspicious  reliance  upon  the  radical  school  of  modern  critics; 
so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  "  facts  ”  are  merely  the  fancies  of 
Wellhausen  and  Budde,  and  hence  have  no  special  historical  value.  For 
example,  we  fliid  him  committing  himself  unreservedly  to  the  theory 
that  “  Yahweh  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  at  first  regarded  as  the  su¬ 
preme  God  of  the  universe”  (p.  100),  and  stating  that  he  does  “not  be¬ 
lieve  that  anything  occurred  in  his  stage  of  Israel’s  history  [the  Exo¬ 
dus]  (nor  any  other  stage,  for  that  matter)  which  was  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  nature  and  human  nature  as  we  experience  them  now  ”  (p.  104). 
On  page  108,  he  represents  Samuel’s  act  in  hewing  Agag  to  pieces  as  an 
instance  of  human  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  infliction  of  a  just  penalty  for 
public  effect.  Later  we  find  him  basing  his  train  of  reasoning  upon  a 
theory  that  the  children  of  Israel  after  the  conquest  did  not  maintain 
their  isolation  from  the  Canaanites  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  that  their  rapid  increase  at  the  time  of  Saul  and  David  “is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Canaanites”  (p.  118),  for 
which  he  refers  to  Wellhausen  and  W.  R.  Smith  as  his  principal  author¬ 
ities.  So  that  he  concludes  that  “the  resulting  progress  which  we  as.so- 
ciate  with  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon,  was  really  Canaanite  prog¬ 
ress  under  the  name  and  style  of  Israel.  We  should  realize,  then,  that 
we  are  studying  the  history  of  society  in  Canaan  rather  than  merely  the 
history  of  Israel  ”  (p.  1 20).  Such  unsuspecting  acceptance  of  imaginary 
for  real  facts  d  .es  much  to  weaken  one’s  confidence,  not  only  in  this 
part  of  the  discussion,  but  in  the  whole  book.  In  common  with  many 
others,  the  author  fails  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  high  religious  mo¬ 
tives  and  of  supernatural  interveniion  as  moving  forces  in  the  social  de¬ 
velopment  of  man.  Man  does  not  live,  and  never  has  lived,  by  bread 
alone.  Political  economists  have  made  their  greatest  mistake  in  under¬ 
estimating  the  prower  of  the  ideal  element  in  human  nature.  Modern 
civilization  is  largely  the  product  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  sublime 
ideal  of  love  incarnate  in  the  person  of ,  Jesus  Christ  has  leavened  and 
guided  the  course  of  human  events.  These  ideas  are  still  regnant,  and 
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make  the  “social  cleavage”  of  society  a  very  different  thing  to-day 
from  what  it  was  in  classic  civilization,  while  their  prevenient  influences 
made  the  “  social  cleavage  ”  in  Israel  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  in  other  oriental  civilizations. 
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from  France,  560;  treatment 
in  Germany,  561;  slanders 
against,  564;  treatment  of 
Spanish  Jews,  566;  expulsion 
from  Spain,  567;  efforts  to 
convert  the  Jews,  569. 

John,  Gospel  of.  See  article 
“Hints  Relative  to  the  Date 
of  the  Fourth,”  244-260. 

Judgment-day,  When  Is  It,  note 
on,  379-383. 

K 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Messages  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  Lawgivers,  noticed,  590. 

King,  H.  C.,  article  by,  510-546; 
Theology  and  the  Social  Con¬ 
sciousness,  noticed,  190. 

King’s,  H.  M.,  Why  We  Believe 
the  Bible,  noticed,  594. 

Kbstlin’s,  J.,  Martin  Luther, 
noticed,  594. 

L 

lAbor-Unions,  The  True  Mis¬ 
sion  of,  article  on,  by  C. 
W.  Eliot,  129-147;  work,  the 
basis  of  civilization,  130; 
rights  of  laborers,  131;  exist¬ 
ing  evils,  133;  rightful  sphere 
of  labor-unions,  134;  misdi¬ 
rected  efforts  of  labor-unions. 


136;  remedial  measures,  144. 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  Philosophy  of 
Conduct,  noticed,  182. 

Lansing  Skeleton,  More  Con¬ 
cerning  the,  note  on,  572- 
578. 

Lansing  Skull  and  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  28- 
32;  views  of  geologists  upon, 
28;  conflicting  views  of  an¬ 
thropologists,  29;  weakness 
of  evolutionary  theories,  30; 
recent  shortening  of  geolog¬ 
ical  time,  31;  recent  instabili¬ 
ty  of  the  earth’s  crust,  32. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Trial  of 
Christ,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Cheever,  495-509. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  308- 
314,  480-486,  633-648,  notes 
by,  583-585,  772-775. 

Lovell’s,  I.,  Stories  in  Stone 
from  the  Roman  Forum,  no¬ 
ticed,  789. 

Lowrie’s,  W.,  Monuments  of 
the  Early  Church,  noticed, 
396. 

Lyman’s,  A.  J.,  Preaching  in  the 
New  Ages,  noticed,  600. 


M 

Macdonald’s,  D.  B.,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Muslim  Theology, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Constitu- 
tir)nal  Theory,  noticed,  787. 

Macloskie,  G.,  article  by,  261- 
276. 

MacLennan,  S.  F.,  book  review 
by,  198. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  article  by,  33- 
60. 

Man,  The  Origin  of  New  Spe¬ 
cies  and  of,  article  on,  by  G. 
Macloskie,  261-276;  miscon¬ 
ceptions  respecting  Darwin¬ 
ism,  261 ;  difllculties  of  the 
older  view,  262;  the  doctrine 
of  design  unmoved,  263;  or¬ 
igin  of  species  not  a  theolog¬ 
ical  doctrine,  264;  false  theo¬ 
ries  may  be  useful,  265;  the 
cause  of  variations,  unknown, 
266;  the  origin  of  man  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mystery,  267;  not 
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yet  Bcientlflcally  established, 
268 ;  Pithecanthropus  erec- 
tua,  the  supposed  missing 
link, 269;  probably  a  genuine 
man,  270;  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  271;  moderate  esti¬ 
mates  of  geological  time,  272; 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
the  most  important,  273;  sci¬ 
entific  view  of  originai  right¬ 
eousness.  274;  source  of  Mo¬ 
saic  knowledge,  275;  right  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture  im¬ 
portant,  276. 

Marsh,  W.  H.  H.,  article  by,  61- 
83. 

Martin,  W.  W.,  article  by  84- 
91;  Tora  of  Moses,  reviewed, 
193. 

Marvin's,  F.  R.,  Last  Words  of 
Distinguished  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  noticed,  196. 

Man’s,  A.,  Pompeii,  noticed, 
395. 

McFadyen’s,  J.  E.,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Criticism  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  noticed,  776- 
782. 

Mead,  C.  M.,  book  review  by, 
182-186. 

Metaphysical  Needs  of  our 
Time,  The,  article  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  633-648;  injurious 
effects  of  Ritschllanlsra,  633; 
metaphysics  the  philosophy 
of  the  real,  634;  metaphysics 
Implies  theology,  635;  the  fin¬ 
al  unity,  636;  dlfllculty  of  the 
Absolute,  637;  God  the  cen¬ 
tral  personality,  638;  inten¬ 
sive  infinity  of  God,  C39;  pas¬ 
sing  from  the  sensible  to  the 
supersensible,  640;  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  science,  641;  hypo¬ 
thetical  nature  of  science, 
642;  the  spiritualistic  theory 
of  reality,  043;  mind  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reality,  044;  God  the 
fulfillment  of  thought,  645; 
mystery  of  ultimate  being, 
646;  Lotze’s  deficiencies,  647; 
the  needed  metaphysical  re¬ 
vival,  648. 

Middle  Ages,  Treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  the,  article  on,  by  D. 
8.  Schalf,  647-571. 


Miracle,  Law,  Evolution,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  C.  B.  Warring,  760- 
764;  definition  of  miracles^ 
760;  law  more  wonderful  than 
miracle,  761;  uniqueness  of 
the  miracle,  752;  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Christ’s  method,  762; 
study  of  his  miracles,  753;  re¬ 
spect  for  the  natural,  756; 
evolution  and  progress,  765; 
origin  of  species,  756;  crea¬ 
tion  de  novo,  improbable,  757 ; 
some  leaps  in  Nature,  758; 
consistency  of  Genesis,  759; 
creation  of  Eve,  760;  God’s 
method  in  all  that  he  does, 
761;  points  where  the  super¬ 
natural  is  needed,  762;  evolu¬ 
tion  per  saltum,  762;  in¬ 
spiration  necessary,  763;  two¬ 
fold  authorship  of  the  Bible, 
764. 

Mormonism  the  same  Yester¬ 
day,  To-day,  and  Forever, 
note  on,  171-176. 


N 

Newman’s,  A.  H.,  Manual  of 
Church  History,  noticed, 
388. 

Notes,  171-181,  371-385,  672- 

586,  765-775. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
182-200,  386-400,  587-600,  776- 
794. 


O 

Origin  of  New  Species  and  of 
Man,  article  on,  by  G.  Maclos- 
kie,  261-276. 

Original  Sin.  See  article  “The 
First  Sin,”  315-333. 

Osborn’s,  L.  D.,  Recovery  and 
Restatement  of  the  Gospel, 
noticed,  785. 

Ottley’s,  R.  L.,  Short  History 
of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman 
Period,  noticed,  591. 

Outlines  of  a  Preachable  The¬ 
ology,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  277-296. 

Owen,  Luella  A.,  note  by,  672- 
678. 
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P 

Park,  Edwards  Amasa,  article 
on,  by  J.  E.  Rankin,  201- 
222;  his  associates  at  Ando¬ 
ver,  201;  as  a  lecturer,  203; 
as  a  preacher,  204,  207;  early 
experience,  205;  first  pastor¬ 
ate,  206;  called  to  Andover, 
209;  as  a  teacher  of  theology, 
210;  published  “Discourses,” 
212;  on  Jonathan  Edwards, 
213;  ninetieth  birthday,  214; 
opinions  concerning,  215; 
friendships  of,  216;  literary 
skili  of,  217;  death  of,  219; 
summary  of  his  work,  221. 

Park’s  Theological  System,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  F.  H.  Foster,  672- 
697;  the  influence  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  672;  Park’s 
admiration  of  Edwards,  673; 
J’ark’s  theology  a  system, 
674;  his  method  of  proof, 
675;  his  respect  for  science, 
676;  his  exegesis,  677;  neg¬ 
lect  of  history,  677;  natural 
theology,  678;  proof  of  God’s 
benevolence,  679;  definition 
of  God,  679;  use  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  in  support  of  natural  the¬ 
ology,  680;  proof  of  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  681;  the 
wisdom  of  God  involved,  682; 
the  permission  of  sin,  683; 
view  of  the  moral  universe, 
684;  limitations  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  685;  no  motive  for  God 
to  be  malevolent,  685;  the 
trustworthiness  of  our  facul¬ 
ties,  686;  the  existence  of 
the  Bible  an  argument  for 
divine  goodness,  687;  the 
goodness  of  God,  supreme, 
688;  benevolence  the  generic 
virtue,  689;  public  justice 
distinguished  from  distribu¬ 
tive  justice,  690;  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  love,  691;  the 
need  of  a  Bible,  692;  its 
proof  largely  internal,  693; 
definition  of  miracles,  694; 
of  inspiration,  695;  hospitali¬ 
ty  to  criticism,  696. 

Patterson’s,  A.,  Broader  Bible 
Study,  noticed,  784. 


Patton,  W.  M.,  article  by,  92- 
108. 

Paul’s  Theology,  Genesis  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  W.  H.  H.  Marsh, 
61-83;  Paul  a  chosen  vessel, 
61 ;  the  intensity  of  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Christ,  63;  subject¬ 
ive  side  of  Paul’s  conversion, 
64;  objective  side,  66;  Paul’s 
theology,  Christocentric,  67 ; 
reality  of  Christ’s  resurrec¬ 
tion,  69;  positive  character  of 
his  theology,  71;  infiuence  of 
his  training  as  a  Pharisee,  72; 
persecution  of  the  Sadducees, 
73;  stoning  of  Stephen,  74; 
Old  Testament  in  Paul’s  the¬ 
ology,  76;  his  theology  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Augustine, 
82. 

Pick’s,  B.,  Extra-Canonical  Life 
of  Christ,  noticed,  592. 

Poetry,  More  Translations  of 
German,  article  on,  by  J. 
Lindsay,  480-486;  Heine’s  lyr¬ 
ics,  480;  Geibel’s,  482;  Freill- 
grath’s  483;  Halm’s,  484;  Neu¬ 
mann,  Ebert,  and  Ferrand, 
485. 

Poetry  of  our  Time,  Italian,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  J.  Lindsay,  308- 
314;  popular  poets,  308;  Car- 
duccl,  309;  the  Italian  sonnet, 
311;  Guido  Mazzoni,  312;  Fo- 
gazzaro,  312. 

Preachable  Theology,  The  Out¬ 
lines  of  a,  article  on,  by  A. 
A.  Berle,  277-296. 

Prosody,  Some  Problems  in,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  H.  W.  Magoun, 
33-60;  the  use  of  theory,  33; 
the  old  theory  of  scansion,  34 ; 
poetry  to  be  read  like  prose, 
35;  verification  of  the  theory, 
36;  explanation  of  anomalies, 
38;  scanning  of  Vergil,  39;  of 
Horace,  40;  standard  Logaoe- 
dic  measures,  41;  Alcaics,  42; 
Dactyls,  43;  Greater  Archllo- 
chian,  45;  Crasis  and  Elision, 
46;  best  music  in  Common 
time,  48;  scanning  of  the 
“Charge  of  the  Light  Bri¬ 
gade,”  49;  the  normal  Bac- 
chius  and  Antibacchius,  51; 
the  Dochmius,  62;  Longfel- 
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4ow*8  'Tsalm  of  Life/*  53; 
Trochees  fall  into  pairs,  55; 
Byron’s  “Bride  of  Abydos/’ 
66;  radical  views,  67;  cause 
of  former  errors,  59;  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  present  view, 
60. 

Psychology  of  Christian  Exper¬ 
ience,  The,  article  on,  by  A. 
A.  Berle,  1-27. 

Publications  Received,  399,  794. 
Purves’,  G.  T.,  Sinless  Christ, 
noticed,  200. 


R 

Rankin,  J.  E.,  article  by,  201- 

222. 

Religion,  How  Shall  We  Teach, 
article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
422-453;  renewal  of  Interest 
In  the  subject,  422;  defects  of 
the  public  school,  424;  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  views,  425;  Pres¬ 
ident  Schurman’s  views,  426; 
religious  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  428;  importance  of  the 
personal  element,  430;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce’s  position,  432; 
explanation  of  the  difference 
between  scientific  and  relig¬ 
ious  teaching,  433;  importance 
of  the  institutions  of  the 
church,  435;  religion  creates 
life,  436;  spiritual  equipment, 
necessary,  437;  religion  al¬ 
lied  to  art,  438;  the  church  as 
a  factor  in  their  problem, 
440;  Mr.  Godkin’s  views,  441; 
teaching  by  example,  443;  the 
religious  teacher  and  advo¬ 
cate,  445;  Daniel  Webster’s 
views,  446;  general  Inferences 
and  working  principles,  450. 

Remensnyder,  J.  B.,  note  by, 
376-378. 

R6vllle’s,  J.,  Le  Protestantism 
liberal,  noticed,  598. 

Richards’,  W.  R.,  For  Whom 
Christ  Died,  noticed,  398. 

Rights  of  the  Community  vs.  the 
Rights  of  Labor,  note  on,  179- 
181. 

Rishell,  C.  W.,  article  by,  244- 
260. 

Robertson’s,  A.  T.,  Life  and  Let¬ 


ters -of  John  Albert  Broadus, 
noticed,  398. 

Rosenau’s,  W.,  Hebraisms  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  noticed,  595. 

Russian  Statesmen,  Problems 
Confronting,  note  on,  766- 
770.  • 

S 

Saivability  of  the  Heathen 
World,  note  on,  376-378. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  W.  E.  Barton, 
601-632;  its  preservation  at 
Nfiblus,  601;  the  Samaritans 
at  Nablus,  603;  the  High 
Priest  Jacob,  603;  existing 
copies,  604;  oldest  copy,  605; 
the  copy  under  consideration, 
606;  its  purchase,  607;  Rob¬ 
inson’s  observations,  608; 
copies  in  Europe,  609;  letter 
from  High  Priest  Jacob,  610; 
origin  of  the  Samaritan  reli¬ 
gion,  611;  list  of  Samaritan 
books  at  Nablus,  611;  the 
Jewish  canon  fixed,  before  the 
Samaritan  secession,  615;  the 
Samaritans  did  not  have  a 
Hexateuch,  616;  textual  value 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
616;  evidence  of  Its  value, 
617;  original  alphabet,  618; 
earliest  manuscripts  procured. 
619;  Kennicott’s  work,  620; 
restored  confidence,  621 ;  early 
care  of  the  Jews  for  their 
manuscripts,  622;  points  of 
difference  between  the  Samar¬ 
itan  and  the  Massoretic  manu¬ 
scripts,  623;  arrangement  of 
the  Decalogue,  624;  contest 
over  Ebal  and  Gerlzim,  626; 
bearing  upon  higher  criticism, 
627;  internal  evidence  sup¬ 
porting  Samaritan  text,  628; 
the  early  date  of  Deuterono¬ 
my,  629;  the  earliest  sanctua¬ 
ry  probably  at  Shechem,  630; 
effect  of  its  removal  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  631. 

Schaff,  D.  S.,  article  by,  547- 
571. 

Schwartzkopff,  P.,  Nietzsche  der 
“Antichrist,’’  noticed,  791. 
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Scripture.  The  Interpretation  of, 
article  on.  by  T.  K.  Davis.  334- 
341;  unintelligent  use  of  the 
Bible.  334;  revelation  gradual 
and  progresive.  335;  the  let* 
ter  kills.  336;  slavery.  336; 
subjection  of  woman.  337;  la¬ 
bor  and  capital.  338;  occa¬ 
sions  of  infidelity,  339;  blind 
conservatism.  341. 

Sell.  H.  T..  article  by.  738-749. 

Shaw.  A.  A.,  article  by.  454-479. 

Shaw’s.  R.  D..  Pauline  Epistles, 
noticed.  782. 

Simpson’s.  S.,  Life  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  noticed,  199. 

Sin,  Its  Consequences  and  the 
Remedy,  the  First,  article  on, 
by  C.  Walker,  315-333;  con¬ 
troversies  over,  315;  nature 
of,  316;  penalty  of,  317;  clem¬ 
ency  respecting,  318;  moral 
effect  of,  319;  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of,  320;  effect  on 
posterity,  322;  relation  of 
Christ  to,  323;  guilt,  nottrans- 
mittible,  324;  nature  of  total 
depravity,  326;  what  is  spirit¬ 
ual  death,  328;  summary  of 
Scripture  doctrine,  329;  how 
all  die  in  Adam,  330;  two 
forms  of  death,  331;  extent  of 
heredity,  332. 

Sins,  Forgiveness  of.  What  is 
the,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Walker,  158-170. 

Sloan’s,  W.  N.,  Social  Regener¬ 
ation  in  the  Work  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  noticed,  599. 

Sociological  Notes,  171-181. 

Sociology,  The  Formative  Prin¬ 
ciple  of,  article  on,  by  B.  T. 
Stafford,  358-370;  questions 
at  issue,  358;  law  of  social 
betterment,  359;  early  social 
divisions,  360;  high  social 
Ideals  of  the  Hebrews,  361; 
mutual  responsibility  of  class¬ 
es,  363;  cooperation  better 
than  competition,  365;  public 
sentiment.  Improving,  366; 
the  law  of  love  the  true  sol¬ 
vent,  369. 

Species,  The  Origin  of  New,  and 
of  Man,  article  on,  by  G. 
Macloskie,  261-276. 


Spiritual,  Is  the  World,  article 
on,  by  J.  Bascom,  223-243; 
urgency  of  the  question,  223; 
meaning  of  "spiritual,"  224; 
spirituality  the  summit  of  evo¬ 
lution,  225;  increase  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  226;  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  family,  227;  in 
the  dependence  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich,  228;  spiritual 
germs  in  intellectual  powers, 
229;  instinct  and  habit,  231; 
spiritual  elements  in  social 
phenomena,  233;  in  national 
relations,  234;  in  the  growth 
of  democracy,  235;  injustice 
of  competition,  237;  eievated 
standards  of  honor,  239; 
watchwords  of  progress,  240; 
deep  sense  of  the  invisibie, 
241;  true  freedom  of  humani¬ 
ty,  242;  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual,  inseparable,  243. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  358- 
370. 

Stoddard’s,  F.  H.,  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  Charles  Butler,  no¬ 
ticed,  788. 

Sumner’s,  C.,  Addresses  on 
War,  noticed,  196. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  book  reviews  by, 
187-190,  388-390,  697. 

Syria  and  Egypt,  Ancient,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  M.  Patton,  92- 
108. 

T 

Teach  Religion,  How  Shall  We, 
article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
422-453. 

Theodicy,  article  on,  by  J. 
Cooper,  401-421,  649-671;  evil 
a  stubborn  fact,  402;  denial 
of  does  not  change  its  reality, 
403;  is  God  the  author  of  sin, 
405;  God  cannot  act  absurdly, 
407;  the  creation  inferior  to 
the  Maker,  409;  free-will  can¬ 
not  be  compelled,  412;  growth 
inseparable  from  fieedom, 
413;  original  Imperfection,  in¬ 
volved  in  freedom,  414;  indi¬ 
viduality  involves  separate 
action,  415;  grades  in  the 
scale  of  perfection,  416;  per¬ 
fection  of  nature,  compatible 


with  imperfection  of  develop* 
ment,  418;  material  organ¬ 
isms  act  under  necessity,  419; 
responsibility  begins  where 
necessity  ends,  421;  transi¬ 
tion  from  necessary  to  respon¬ 
sible  agents,  649;  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  voluntary  act, 
creative,  650;  the  deeds  of  a 
responsible  being,  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  nature,  651; 
either  man  is  responsible  for 
his  own  acts,  or  no  one  can  be, 
652;  alternative  of  freedom 
or  necessity,  653;  mystery  of 
differences  of  endowment, 
654;  freedom  to  choose  in¬ 
volves  power  to  choose  what 
is  wrong,  655;  necessary  acts 
have  no  moral  quality,  656; 
no  progress  without  imperfec¬ 
tion,  657;  man  the  weakest 
and  strongest  factor  In  na¬ 
ture,  658;  physicaliy  strong 
through  knowledge,  658;  mor¬ 
ally  strong  through  mastery 
of  self,  659;  God  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  man’s  acts,  660;  op¬ 
timism  looks  for  the  fin¬ 
al  extinction  of  sin,  660; 
man  might  have  kept  the 
world  free  from  sin,  661;  the 
guilt  of  sin  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  one  who  commits  it, 
662;  Christ’s  atonement  gives 
a  man  a  second  trial,  663;  the 
Christian  system  does  not 
make  God  the  author  of  sin, 
664;  no  character  created  by 
man  if  his  action  is  compulso¬ 
ry,  665;  virtue  exclusively 
through  conflict,  666;  perfec¬ 
tion  comes  at  the  end,  667;  de¬ 
velopment  implies  superin¬ 
tendence,  668;  character  an  ac¬ 
tual  creation  by  man,  669;  the 
system  of  the  world  optimis¬ 
tic,  669;  finis  coronat  opus, 
670. 

Theology,  The  Outlines  of  a 
Preachable,  article  on,  by  A. 
A.  Berle,  277-296;  scope  of 
the  article,  277;  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  278;  of  the 
Scriptures,  281 ;  kingdom  of 
God,  288;  Christian  church. 


291;  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  God,  294. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
Latest,  articles  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  109-120,  342-357; 

Hebrew  boldness  of  ellipsis, 
109;  fondness  for  pregnancy 
of  expression.  111;  use  of  the 
definite  article,  112;  obscuri¬ 
ties  cleared  up,  113;  the 
translation  of  metaphors,  115; 
index  of  Scriptures  referred  to 
in  preceding  articles,  118; 
Twentieth  Century  version, 
343;  demand  for  a  modernized 
version,  343;  difficulties  of 
modernizing,  345;  extent  of 
our  vocabulary,  346;  ready 
enlargerhent  of  vocabulary, 
348;  shades  of  meaning,  350; 
dignity  of  diction,  351;  fleet¬ 
ing  character  of  conjunctions, 
352;  need  of  still  better  trans¬ 
lation,  356. 

Trial  of  Christ,  The  Legal  As¬ 
pects  of  the,  article  on,  by 
H.  M.  Cheever,  495-509. 

Twentieth  Century  Addresses, 
noticed,  399. 


Walker,  C.,  article  by  315-333. 

Walker,  W.  H.,  article  by,  158- 
170. 

Wallis’s,  L.,  Examination  of  So¬ 
ciety,  noticed,  791. 

Warring,  C.  B.,  article  by,  750- 
764. 

Western  Scholar’s  Reasons  for 
Coming  to  China,  note  on, 
371-376. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  109- 
120,  342-357,  698-717. 

World  Spiritual,  Is  the,  article 
on,  by  J.  Bascom,  223-243. 

Wood’s,  R.  A.,  Americana  In 
Process,  noticed,  200 

Wright,  G.  F.,  article  by,  28-32; 
notes  by,  578-582,  767-770. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C.,  notes  by,  585, 
770-772. 


Zimmerman’s,  J.,  Spain  and  her 
People,  noticed,  198. 
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